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"What !  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  gamesterin  his  gilded  car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star  J 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  orguardiansof the  laws  ! 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  :n  Lewis' reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  /not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave  ! 

I  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


We  had  intended  to  review  the  defence  of  Lady  Douglas,  but 
on  examining  the  pamphlet  we  have  found  that  it  is  a  mere  re- 
print of  the  statement  contained  in  the  Book,  and  a  few  unimpor- 
tant remarks,  evidently  written  by  some  miserable  vamper. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Pursuer  of  Eccentrics,  and  shall  feel 
indebted  for  his  future  favors. 

Our  political  and  review  departments  shall  hereafter  be  re- 
gularly continued. 

Curious  extracts  from  rare,  humorous,  and  valuable  books 
will  be  acceptable,  and  detached  observations  on  the  drama  will 
meet  with  early  insertion. 

The  communication  of  Quinbus  Flestrin  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  in  its  subject  to  demand  insertion. 

Q.  S.,  Amos,  C.  C,  and  a  Lover  of  Truth  are  under  consi- 
deration. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers,  if  possible  in  our 
next  number,  with  a  review  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  Germany* 


THE 


SCOURGE 


JANUARY  1,    1814. 


SMUGGLING  EXTRAORDINARY; 

OR, 

THE  KENTISH  COAST  IN  AN  UPROAR, 


Shall  we  now 


Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 

For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  such  a  Roman.  Julius  Cesar. 


As  I  know,  Mr.  Scourge,  you  are  fond  of  the  news, 
To  insert  this  epistle  you  cannot  refuse ; 
So  from  Kent  I  remit  you  this  letter  in  verse, 
In  order  a  late  smuggling  feat  to  rehearse, 
Which  by  person  of  rank  was  performed  t'other  day, 
(For  the  rich  like  the  poor  love  to  buy  in  cheap  way,) 
Some  goods  of  Mounseers  by  bold  smugglers  brought  over, 
Were  snugly  secur'd  in  a  mansion  near  Dover. 
Perfumes,  silks,  pomatums,  and  gloves  lily  white, 
Choice  rouge  that  makes  belles  appear  angels  to  sight, 
Rich  veils  finely  wrought  to  enchant  ev'ry  ken, 
From  city  right  famous  called  Valencienne. 
In  fine  whatsoever  the  senses  cou'd  please, 
Was  there  to  be  found  free  from  Custom-house  fees ; 
So  to  'scape  all  such  duties  the  dame  of  a  peer, 
At  all  times  well  known  to  be  deucedly  near, 
Went  thither  quite  snug  with  her  confidante  maid, 
O'erjoy'd  at  the  thought  of  this  cash -saving  trade, 
And  hought  all  such  wares  as  her  optics  invited, 
Which  safe  stow'd  in  carriage  she  drove  off  delighted, 
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4  Custom-house  Laws. 

Nor  dreamt  fir  one  moment  that  Fortune,  cross   minx^ 

Might  play  cruel  prank  :  for  the  optics  of  lynx 

Are  not  half  so  wary  and  piercingly  sly 

As  a  custom-house  officer's  keen  prying  eye; 

Well,  off  went  my  lady  in  carriage  and  four, 

Enchanted  to  think  of  the  cheap-gotten  store, 

When,  lo!  on  a  sudden  three  minions  of  evil, 

Whose  features  display'd  ev'ry  trait  of  the  devil, 

Bade  grooms  halt  their  nags,  since  'twas  fitting  that  they 

The  carriage  should  inside  and  outside  survey; 

For  they  vow'd  by  the  Lord  not  a  dame  in  the  land 

Should  e'er  be  possessor  of  goods  contraband  ; 

Her  ladyship  frightened,  entreated  in  vain, 

For  Custom-house  jockies  are  blunt  men  and  plain, 

So  to  it  they  went  devoid  of  fine  feeling, 

To  find  the  rich  treasure  of  Madam's  concealing; 

While  the  maid  in  a  fury  one  fellow  assails, 

And  proves  on  his  face  she  is  bless'd  with  sharp  nails2 

Nor  less  did  her  shrill  tongue  with  flippancy  wag, 

Till  at  length,  Sir,  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag, 

The  goods  were  discovered;  mishap  truly  dire, 

So  the  fat,  Mr.  Scourge,  was  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Now  those  unacquainted  with  Custom-house  laws 

Should  learn  that  they  never  let  aught 'scape  their  claws, 

So  the  carriage  with  horses  in  number  just  four 

Were  seizures,  and  all  must  confess 'twas  a  bore, 

Which  the    fellows,  true   Custom-house  blades,  to  the 

marrow, 
Incontinent  grac'd  with  their  monarch's  broad  arrow. 
And  fain  would  have  had  both  the  females  alight, 
Till  pray'rs  of  her  ladyship,  in  such  a  plight, 
Prevail'd  on  the  seizers  that  home  she  might  ride, 
When  the  value  of  carriage  and  horses  beside 
Should  forthwith  be  paid,  since  his  lordship,  she  knew, 
Was  mightily  fond  of  his  coach  and  nags  too. 
Thus  the  cash  was  paid  down  ere  the  setting  of  sun  ; 
Since  which  her  great  ladyship  vows  there's  no  fun 


National  Exultation.  5 

In  cheating  the  customs  ;  for  crabbed  she  looks, 
And  is  clean  blotted  out  from  her  husband's  good  books. 
Who  swears  that  in  striving  to  save  golden  store, 
The  loss  thus  sustain'd  has  been  fifty  times  more 
Than  what  in  the  end  would  have  prov'd  to  be  gain, 
If  the  purchase  illegal  had  not  thus  been  ta'en  ; 
Wherefore  now  having  glean'd  ail  the  ills  that  accrue 
From  striving  to  o'erreach  our  land's  revenue, 
My  subject  with  adage  straight  ended  shall  be, 
For  honesty's  always  the  best  policy  ; 

So  goodbye,  Mister  Scourge,  until  next  I  address  you, 
Still  lash  Vice  and  Folly,  and  good  heav'n  bless  you ! 

Quiz-Quoz-Quorum. 


ON  NATIONAL  REJOICINGS. 


"  And  many  an  old  mail's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husband's  fate, 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death." 

Shakspeare, 


It  has  been  observed  by  naturalists  that  every  part  of 
what  is,  perhaps  too  harshly,  denominated  the  brute  crea- 
tion, has  its  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  the  operation  of 
particular  gratification  on  its  mechanical  system :— the  lamb 
frisks,  the  doe  bounds,  the  horse  neighs,  the  dog  gambols 
or  fawns;  each  in  its  several  way  proclaims  enjoyment; 
but  man,  probably  as  a  token  of  supremacy,  partakes  of 
all  the  exuberance  attendant  on  the  whole  chain  of  created 
beings.  Cultivation  has,  indeed,  so  far  sophisticated  man 
that  he  is,  in  a  general  way,  very  far  removed  from  the 
mere  animal  homo.  But  where  war,  blood,  havoc  and 
rapine  are  the  theme,  how  the  mischievous  biped  assumes 
his  real  post,  the  imbecile  fetters  of  polish  burst  asunder, 


6  National  prejudice. 

and  the  varnished  mask  of  cultivation  melts,  as  snow  m* 
vaded  by  a  torrent  of  volcanic  eruption. 

To  substantiate  these  positions  let  but  the  mind's  eye 
direct  itself  to  yonder  dell,  the  unsocial  habitation  of  a 
tribe,  consisting  of  uncultivated,  African  or  American  sa- 
vages ;  the  chief  is  just  returned  victorious  from  some  ma- 
rauding and  murderous  expedition;  see  the  turbid  smoke 
roiling  its  dense  and  pitchy  volumes  hardly  gaining  as- 
cent— now  bursts  the  imprisoned  flame,  it  sparkles  high, 
illumines  all  the  vale— Hark !  how  this  vivid  cue  of  national 
rejoicing  is  hailed  from  every  surrounding  quarter — shouts, 
yells  and  screams  compose  the  horrid  concert— This  is  the 
method,  even  to  the  present  hour,  of  celebrating  war-like 
triumph  amongst  nature's  uncultivated  children  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa  ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  vaunted  refinement  of 
Europe,  if  under  similar  circumstances  she  permits  the 
like  or  perhaps  greater  extravagances  ?  Mark  how  correct 
the  copy,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  expressing  it,through 
what  an  extent  is  the  original  diffused:  the  savage  lights  his 
bonfire — the  European  does  the  same  ;  the  savage  dances, 
shouts,  screams  and  yells  about  his— the  polished  European 
utters  all  tha  noise,  and  sports  every  gesticulation  ebriety 
is  capable  of  stimulating  him  unto  ;  the  savage  roasts  and 
afterwards  eats  his  captive— the  refined  European  roasts 
and  eats  sheep  and  bullocks  ! !  !  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain 
the  precise  date  of  this  scape-goat  fashion  in  Europe  ;  but 
•cultivation  has  not  the  least  claim  to  the  palm  of  humanity 
on  that  head.  Europe  would  have  taken  it  in  high  dudgeon 
to  have  been  sti^ed  savage  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  never- 
theless men  and  women  too,  were,  during  that  period, 
roasted  at  bonfires,  in  the  true  African  style,  saving  they 
were  no*  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  holders  of  damnable  and 
heretical  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  So  it  is  clearly 
evident  Europe's  being  in  possession  of  the  graces,  has  not 
abolished  this  system  of  cookery;  but  the  mighty  grasp 
of  European  laws,  grounded  on  the  unanimous  determi- 
nation of  every  description  of  men  in  Europe,  namely— 
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that  they  will  not  be  roasted  for  thinking.  I  hope  it  cannot 
foe  inferred  fr©m  what  I  have  here  advanced  that  I  am 
averse  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  expressing  their 
joy  at  any  brilliant  success  atchieved  by  their  countrymen 
who  compose  the  mass  of  our  fleets  and  armies — No — the 
human  heart  does  and  must  expand  upon  every  such 
occasion  ;  but,  surely  the  liberal  truimph  of  the  Briton 
ought  not  to  degenerate  into  the  howl  of  the  savage; 
certainly  the  son  of  freedom  should  rather  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  the  generous  lion,  rather  than  the  ruthless  ex- 
ultation of  the  infuriate  tiger,  growling  over  his  mangled 
prey.  Though  every  such  magnificent  event  may  serve 
to  blazon  the  skill  of  commanders,  the  undaunted  bravery 
of  troops,  and,  as  such,  taken  collectively,  must  be  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  yet  view  it  in 
the  abstract,  in  many  instances  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  our  fellow  mortals  have  fallen  a  sacrifice, 
every  individual  of  whom  possessed  affections  and  con- 
nections similar  to  our  own;  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  have 
thus  been  severed  from  every  tie  on  earth  held  dear,  and 
children,  widows,  fathers,  sisters,  writhe  in  accumulated 
anguish  at  each  reiterated  burst  of  clamor.  Will  the  bois- 
terous shout  of  acclamation  serve  to  raise  the  hoary  head 
already  bowed  by  sorrow  to  the  dust?  Can  the  clangor  of 
discordant  bells  speak  comfort  to  the  widow's  lacerated 
bosom?  Oh,  no,  that  semblance  of  joy  is  spurious  which 
rends  another's  feelings — it  has  its  proper  name — great 
ones  know  it  well,  and,  spite  of  overweening  pride's  sus- 
picious scowl — some  little  ones — its  meaning. 

Humanitas. 
Southwell,  Ibth  Dec.  1813. 


(     8     } 
BONAPARTE,  AS  HE  WAS,  AND  AS  HE  IS. 


A  PARODY. 


Look  here  upon  this  portrait,  and  on  this: 

The  plain  delineation  of  two  epochs  : 

See  what  good  fortune  mark'd  the  aera  past, 

Ambition's  smile,  the  front  of  empire; 

An  eye  like  Mars,   to  threaten  and  command, 

A  station  like  the  herald  Victory, 

New  lighted  on  the  field  of  slaughter; 

A  combination  and  a  state  indeed 

Where  all  the  world  did  seem  to  cry  aloud — 

This  gives  assurance  of  an  emperor. 

Such  was  your  station  ;  look  ye  now  what  follows — 

Lo !   here's  your  evil  fate,  like  mildew'd  ear, 

Blasting  your  daring  hopes.     Ah  !    had  you  sense, 

Could  you  on  this  fair  prospect  leave  to  starve 

And  freeze  at  Moscow  ?     Ah  !   had  you  sense  ? 

You  could  not  call  it  wise  ;    for  at  your  age 

The  reason's  tame,   while  thoughts  of  conquest  cool 

And  wait  upon  the  judgment !  And  what  judgment 

Would  step  from  heav'n  to  hell  ?    Brains  sure  you  have, 

Else  cou'd  you  not  have  conquer' d  ;    but  sure  that  sense 

Was  apoplex'd,  for  madness  wou'd  not  err, 

Nor  e'er  was  wisdom  so  completely  thrall' d  ; 

But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice 

To  choose  in  such  a  difference.     What  spirit  was't 

That  thus  cou'd  cozen  thee  at  hoodman  blind  ? 

Eyes  without  seeing  ;  armies  without  pow'r ; 

Princes  unstable;  troops  that  wou'd  not  fight; 

Sans  energy,  sans  love,  sans  every  thing. 

Oh!    Boneij,  where'sthy  blush  !  Rebellious  Nap ; 

If  thou  can'st  muster  upon  Gallia's  shores, 

Her  flaming  youth,  Gaul's  progeny  is  wax, 

Melting  in  its  own  fire;  proclaim  the  law, 

And  counter-revolution  shall  blaze  forth 

To  mar  thy  purposes,  and  burn  thee  up 

Jn  universal  ruin! ! 


(    9    } 


A  MAN  MILLINER. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Calling  on  a  friend  a  few  days  since,  I  saw  on  a  sofa 
a  book  entitled  the  "  Wanderings  of  Woe,  or  Conjugal 
Affection,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  Wife,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Cox,  D«  D.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.'* 
Conceiving  it  was  a  composition  of  the  melancholy  cast, 
and  being  in  a  pensive  mood  [for  I  had  been  disappointed 
of  some  money)  I  took  the  volume  up  to  peruse;  when 
think  what  was  my  surprize,  after  reading  many  dull  pas- 
sages, to  find  the  following  ludicrous  description  of  a  Man 
Milliner o  Hey, thought  I,  the  Doctor's  woes  must  be  "  curse 
leves"  to  make  him  so  rnerry — especially  a  grave  divine — 
Well,l  am  determined  in  future  not  to  judge  of  the  contents 
of  a  book  by  its  title — nevertheless,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  doctor's  portrait  of  these  effeminate  fops,  who  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  respectable  young  women,  occupy  their 
stations  in  life;  as  disgraceful  to  every  noble  feeling,  and 
Hianly  calling. 

Anti-FoppisMo 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  coxcomb  magpie  strut 
Among  a  troop  of  finches  /  on  one  leg 
Hops  he  and  chatters,  knowing  looks,  and  thinki 
Himself  a  clever  fellow.     So  yon  thing 
Of  gender  epicene,  so  spruce  that  twirls 
The  ribbon  featly,  spreads  the  counter's  plane 
Wich  feminine  habiliments,  and  smirks 
And  prates  in  language  just  like  mag's— Yes,  Mems 
This  flannel  fits  the  shape.     Invisible 
We  calls  it,  Mem — that  is,  Mem — can't  be  seen, 
These  stockings,  Mem,  are  beautiful — and  fine 
As  fine — pon  honour,  Mew,  they're  cheap  as  dirt. 
The  country  girl  that  stands  behind  and  peeps 
Between  her  bolder  sister's  arms,   a  blush 
On  this  cheek,  and  on  that  a  simper  wears 
VOL.    VII.  C 


10  Wonderful  discovery* 

Doubting  the  creature's  sex,  and  fears  to  ask 
The  needful  question. — Want,  ye  rulers,  food 
For  gun-powder}  here  then  supply  your  wants. 
Ye  press-gangs  and  recruiting  Serjeants,   lead 
Them  to  the  Frenchman's  maw,  instead  of  frogs 


WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY    in  CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Sir, 
Having  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  curious  philosophical  paper,  the  possession  of 
which  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  number,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  it  for  the  purpose  of  insertion 
in  your  miscellany,  fully  impressed  that  such  an  excellent 
discovery  cannot  be  too  generally  noticed. 


"  Professor  Frost,  lately  from  Iceland,  but  now  of 
Snow  Hill,  London,  intends  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  carbonic  qualities  of  ice,  in  which  he  will  silence 
the  doubts  of  scepticism,  by  demonstrating  it6  ignitive 
powers.  The  professor  has  been  led  into  this  astonish- 
ing investigation  by  the  consideration  that  latent  heat 
exists  in  all  bodies;  and  will,  by  a  course  of  experiments 
far  surpassing  the  visionary  details  of  a  Davy  or  a  La- 
voisier, develope  this  important  secret  to  mankind  ;  and 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  a  calamity  to 
the  human  race,  will  be  rendered  a  substantial  blessing 
by  the  conversion  of  ice  into  fuel. 

"  That  such  a  desideratum  may  be  generally  diffused, 
the  professor  intends  laying  his  important  discovery  be- 
fore parliament,  trusting  to  the  justice  and  munificence 
of  that  assembly  for  an  adequate  reward,  there  being 
littie  doubt  of  its  immediate  adoption  ;  and  the  only 
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advantage  the  professor  proposes  to  derive  from  the  same 
will  be  to  secure  to  himself  a  patent  right  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  or  ice-burner,  which  will  be  formed 
for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  being  constructed  of  wood,  as  iron  is  found  to  neu- 
tralize the  carbonic  particles  of  ice,  and,  consequently, 
destroy  its  ignitive  principles. 

"  Carbonated  ice  may  be  used  in  all  manufactories 
where  intense  heat  is  required,  as  one  pound  will  pro- 
duce more  heat  in  a  given  time  than  a  bushel  of  coals.  It 
may  not  only  be  adopted  as  a  succedaneum  for  all  other 
.kinds  of  fuel,  but  may  be  safely. applied  to  the  purposes 
of  affording  light,  which  it  yields  in  brilliant  abundance, 
far  superior  to  that  produced  from  gas,  without  being 
.  liable  to  the  many  objections  which  forcibly  present 
themselves  in  the  adoption  of  that  article. 

"  Every  severe  northern  winter  will  afford  an  ample 
supply  of  ice,  which,  when  carbonized,  may  be  stacked 
for  years.  The  expence  of  carbonizing  a  ton  weight  will 
be  something  under  the  price  of  a  peck  of  coals  in  the 
most  moderate  times.  Carbonized  ice  must  be  in  high 
estimation  with  bakers,  and  persons  using  private  ovens, 
as  it  will  not  produce  the  least  portion  of  smoke. 

"  A  general  outline  of  the  process  of  carbonization 
will  be  delivered  at  the  lectures,  the  professor  reserving 
the  communication  of  complete  details  until  the  opinion 
of  the  legislature  can  be  ascertained  on  the  subject. 

"  Although  the  introduction  of  this  article  will  of  ne- 
cessity destroy  the  coal  trade,  yet  the  shipping  interest 
have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  vessels  of  ever}'  denomi- 
nation may  be  advantageously  employed  in  bringing  ice 
from  Greenland,  &c.  where  it  may  be  obtained  without 
any  expence. 

"  Professor  Frost  expects  some  warm  opposers  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  ;  but  he  trusts  a  discerning 
public  will  not  be  led  away  by  that  heat  of  prejudice, 
which  is  generally  fermented  by  interested  individuals 
against  every  beneficial  improvement  or  discovery," 
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To  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  singular  paper, 
1  am  of  opinion  sufficient  praise  can  never  be  given  ;  and 
if  the  circumstance  therein  alluded  to  can  be  positively 
ascertained,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  the  combined 
munificence  of  this  country,  great  and  almost  beyond 
belief  as  it  has  been  on  many  recent  occasions,  to  remu- 
nerate an  action  so  disinterested  in  its  nature, and  so  bene- 
ficial in  its  effects ;  but  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

"  Professor  Frost  throws  himself  on  British  gratitude, 
under  a  consciousness  of  having  deserved  it,  by  refus- 
ing the  splendid  offers  of  the  French  emperor,  previous 
to  his  advance  into  Russia,  for  a  disclosure  of  this  impor- 
tant and  invaluable  discovery. 

"  He  likewise  thinks  he  may,  without  presumption,  lay 
claim  to  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  coalesced  na- 
tions, in  not  suffering  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  the  true  balance  of  power,  to  be  overcome 
by  the  suggestion  of  immediate  interest.  Had  he  but 
yielded,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  temptations  of  the  usur- 
per, the  ins  and  the  outs,  cajoling  apart,  would  not  now 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  themselves, 
and  each  other,  on  the  vast  tide  of  success  which  is 
setting  in  upon  them  ;  as  by  a  disclosure  of  his  plan 
to  Bonaparte,  the  intenseness  of  a  Russian  winter  might 
have  been  rendered  not  only  durable  to  the  invaders  from 
the  south,  but  have  been  changed  into  a  genial  and  reno- 
vating spring  !  In  short,  no  human  foresight  could  have 
counteracted  the  dire  effect  which  such  a  discovery  must 
have  produced  on  the  cause  of  northern  liberty." 

The  time  of  commencing  the  lectures  is  to  be  given  in 
advertisements,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  place  can  be'procur- 
ed  for  their  delivery. 

Leaving  the  whole  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
your  readers,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours.  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


(   13  } 
THE  MIRROR  FOR  PRINCES. 


Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  a  land  in  the 
midst  of  deep  waters,  and  great  were  the  princes  and 
rulers  thereof;  nevertheless,  although  their  bodies  were 
capacious,  their  appetites  exceeding  ravenous,  and  their 
stomachs  unfathomable,  yet  that  which  should  have  bees 
heart  within  them  was  all  gizzard,  yea  verily,  nothing 
but  blubber  and  fungus. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  prince  of  this  land  was  a 
ruler  over  the  deep  waters,  and  he  loved  the  streams  o£ 
Jordan,  and  he  had  little  ones,  yea  a  large  progeny,  and 
they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

But  the  appetites  of  the  great  are  inordinate  and  change- 
ful; wherefore  this  mighty  man  solaced  himself  with 
others,  and  bathed  in  many  waters,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  came  forth  one  that  was  not  of  the  fountain  of  Jor- 
dan. 

And  the  boy  waxed  strong,  and  arrived  at  the  years  of 
youth;  so  the  prince  said  unto  him,  thou  must  go,  and 
sojourn  on  the  billows  of  the  vasty  deep. 

So  the  lad  was  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  father,  and 
be  did  even  as  he  was  commanded,  and  went  on  board  a 
ship,  yea  a  very  mighty  vessel,  and  he  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman therein. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  due  course  of  time,  that  the 
midshipman  fell  sick,  and  the  Lord  so  willed  it  that  he 
died. 

And  when  life  departed  from  the  body  of  the  youth,  ha 
yearned  after  his  mother,  who  was  passing  poor  and  need- 
ed succour,  and  he  wished  that  his  chattels  were  at  his 
own  disposal. 

So  the  youth  departed  hence  unto  the  Lord  that  sent 
him  ;  but  the  shekels  which  he  left  behind  him  were  net 
given  unto  the  mother,  for  the  great  man  had  his  eyes 
*  hereupon,  and  thirsted  after  the  same,  and  administered 
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unto  the  property,  and  procured  from  the  same  certain 
shekels  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  said  sum  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  steward,  for 
the  use  of  the  said  princely  father  ;  and  the  clerks  at  the 
pay  table  wondered  thereat,  for  they  knew  the  distresses 
of  the  lad's  mother. 

And  lo  !  there  was  another  prince  of  this  land*  in  the 
waters  of  the  deep,  and  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  downs 
of  Sussex. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  north-ea3terly  wind  arose, 
and  the  weather  was  nipping  cold,  and  the  prince  felt  the 
effects  thereof,  for  the  blast  from  heaven  pays  no  respect 
to  the  persons  of  princes. 

And  the  season  being  inclement,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  fuel  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  so  the  prince 
summoned  his  purveyor,  and  ordered  the  same. 

But  behold  the  vender  of  sooty  wares  was  not  to  be 
cajolled,  and  he  kept  his  black  commodities,  even  in  the 
warehouse  as  they  lay. 

So  the  wind  continuing  at  the  freezing  point,  the  prince 
could  not  endure  the  cold,  and  he  sent  for  his  steward* 
and  he  commanded  him  to  go  unto  the  vender  of  the 
black  wares,  and  order  in  two  measures,  yea  verily  two 
chaldron  of  coals. 

And  the  steward  went  according  to  the  bidding  of  his 
lord,  but  the  fuel  was  not  forthcoming. 

Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  coppers  were  scraped 
together,  and  the  steward  went  a  third  time,  and  he  ten- 
dered shekels  for  one  chaldron,  and  the  sight  thereof  de- 
lighted the  merchant ;  so  he  took  the  coin,  and  sent  the 
two  chaldrons,  the  one  being  paid  for,  and  the  other  only 
upon  tick. 

But  the  minds  of  princes,  as  I  told  ye  before,  are  not 
like  the  minds  of  other  men,  wherefore,  although  moons 
upon  moons  have  since  gone  by,  the  chaldron  remains 
unpaid  for  to  the  present  hour  ;  and  thus  endeth  the  fjrst 
chapter  of  the  mirror  for  princes. 


(     15     ) 
CRITICAL  OPINIONS,   by  JUSTICE  MIDAS, 


In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 


Busby  s  Lucretius  I  have  read, 
'Tis  vastly  clever — what  a  head  ! 
And  sure  no  poet  in  the  nation 
Could  write  so  fine  a  dedication : 
It  sounds  so  grand,  one  hardly  knows 
Whether 'tis  poetry  or  prose; 
Though  some  phlegmatic  folks,  egad, 
Declare   'tis  only  prose  run  mad. 
Whether  the  English  ill  comes  pat  in 
To  give  the  meaning  of  the  Latin, 
I  am  not  certain  quite,  by  jingo, 
Not  having  learnt  that  foreign  lingo ; 
But  this  I  know,  what's  more  than  all, 
To  me  it  seems  original. 
Such  learned  phrases-— do  not  fear 'em, 
It  really  does  one  good  to  hear  'em: 

They  sound  so  grand  and  look  so  fine-^ 

Hard  words  are  favourites  of  mine; 

And  what  will  more  delight  ye  yet, 

'Tis  said,  the  doctor  means  to  set 

{ Sub script  ion- copies  as  before) 

Lucretia  Opera  in  score  ! 

How  happy  will  the  union  be^- 

Such  music  with  such  poetry! 

Not  like  some  couples  that  we  know 

One  pitched  too  high,  and  one  too  low; 

But  sound  witli  sense  shall  then  agree, 

Married  in  perfect  harmony  ! 

The  doctor  keeps  a  pretty  chariot, 

And  is  to  be  our  poet-laureat  ;* 

*  The  good  justice's  opinions  appear  to  have  been  written  before  Mr. 
Southey's  appointment,  Though  a  grea  et,  his  worship  is  evidently  no 
prophet, — Ed. 
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And  sure  no  poet  in  these  days, 

A  prince  like  ours  so  fit  to  praise. 

Good  Lord !  we  then  shall  have  such  odes! 

Not  like  poor  Pi/es — fit  for  the  gods  I 

Then  shall  our  Bustnj— what  should  hinder  I 

Become  a  greater  man  than  Pindar. 

Rosa  Matilda,  t'other  day, 

WhisperM  in  her  bewitching  way, 

That  her  dear  doctor — so  fame  ran — - 

Was  something  more  than  mortal  man  ; 

Declaring,  to  his  friend's  surprise, 

*Twas  great  Apollo  in  disguise  X 

Since  when  I  have  resolv'd  to  follow 

In  the  long  train  of  great  Apollo; 

Nor  can  you  chuse  so  safe  a  guide  as, 

Dear  Sir,  yours,  verj-  truly, 

Midas  ! 


CHRISTIANITY  ABOLISHED; 

OR, 

The  Ten  Commandments  amended  and  revised. 


Sir, 
Nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  that  troublesome,  unpolite,  and  inconvenient  insti- 
tution, the  Chrhtian  religion,  was  first  introduced  upon 
the  earth,  to  exercise  its  tyranny  over  the  habits  and  the 
faculties  of  man,  and  to  restrain  the  jovial,  the  ardent,  and 
the  free  from  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  most  appropri- 
ate to  their  nature  ;  to  restrain  mankind  from  the  innocent 
amusement  of  adultery;  to  protect  the  female  part  of  the 
creation  from  what  they  most  desire;  and  to  check  in  fu- 
ture ages,  the  amiable  aberrations  of  choice  spirits,  bac- 
chanalians, and  adulterers,  whether  resident  at  court,  or 
moving  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  this  extraordinary 
world.  That  so  inconvenient  and  borish  a  system  should 
have  retained  its  ascendancy  during  sc  many   successive 
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generations^  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  arts  of  priest- 
craft, the  timidity  of  the  superstitious,  and  the  indolence 
of  those  who,  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  the  yoke,  were 
destitute  of  the  courage  and  activity  to  shake  it  off.  Some 
are  interested  in  a  continuance  of  the  evil,  others  are 
afraid  to  commence  a  change  of  which  they  do  not  fore- 
see the  ultimate  results,  and  many  are  unconscious  from 
early  habit  and  the  prepossessions  of  education,  how  much 
their  native  energies  are  repressed,  and  their  enjoyments 
restricted,  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  their  fellow  men.  Were  this  last  portion  of  the 
community  once  aware  how  much  their  freedom  would  be 
extended  and  their  habits  improved,  by  a  total  emancipa- 
tion from  all  the  prejudices  and  restrictions  of  religion,  I 
am  persuaded  that  its  influence  would  soon  decline,  and 
that  the  dictates  of  pretended  revelation  would  give  place 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  truth.  In  furtherance  of  this 
great  object,  permit  me,  Mr.  Scourge,  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  England  in  particular,  from  the  abolition  of 
Christianity. 

The  indignation  with  which  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  great  are  regarded  by  the  lower  orders  of  society^ 
as  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
would  of  course  be  banished  with  the  doctrines  that  gave 
it  birth,  and  leave  behind  it  full  scope  for  the  luxuries  and 
the  pleasures  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  As  things 
exist  at  present,  a  nobleman  or  a  lord  of  the  manor,  can* 
not  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  tenant,  or  se- 
duce his  daughter,  or  even  destroy  the  domestic  happi* 
ness  of  a  paltry  curate  without  awakening  the  resentment 
of  the  community,  or  becoming  amenable  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  law.  A  young  man  of  fashion  detected  in  seducing 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  tenants,  is  now  regarded  by 
the  clowns  and  matrons  of  the  parish  with  aversion  or 
positive  disgust. 

From  this  deplorable  state  of  degradation  to  the  man  of 

you  VI If  » 
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fashion,  and  of  mortification  to  the  man  of  pleasure,  we 
can  only  be  speedily  and  effectively  relieved  by  the  abo? 
lition  of  Christianity.  Were  Shis  object  once  accomplished, 
how  different  would  be  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of 
those  who  now  tremble  at  the  possibility  of  divorce, 
and  shrink  with  horror  from  the  menace  of  an  action 
for  seduction,  or  crim.  con.  How  many  courtly  faces 
would  brighten  with  rapture  that  are  now  overcast  with 

the  hue  of  profligate  despondency  ;  how  many  C s 

would  be  content  to  remain  at  home,  uncondemned  by 
exasperated  husbands  to  wander  on  the  continent.  The 
favourites  of  princes  might  defy  the  resentments  of  the 
people,  and  the  amorous  stripling  and  seducing  peer  in- 
dulge with  impunity  their  wildest  propensities. 

It  is  more  particularly  against  those  inconvenient  mo- 
nitors invented  by  Jewish  superstition,  and  sanctioned  by 
Christian  priestcraft,  that  the  hostility  of  the  gay  and 
fashionable  world  should  be  stedfastly  directed.  If  these 
restraints  on  the  liberty  and  conscience  of  men  were 
once  removed  from  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  every 
individual  left  to  pursue  his  private  wishes  and  his  na- 
tural desires ;  were  every  charming  woman  to  be  free 
as  air,  and  every  unlucky  rake  the  model  of  imitation, 
we  might  well  give  up  the  paradise  promised  us  in 
another  world  for  that  which  we  should  enjoy  in  this 
sublunary  sphere.  We  should  no  longer  be  the  victims 
of  priestly  delusion,  but  indulge  without  restraint  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 

The  strongest  argument  however  against  the  reten- 
tion of  the  ten  commandments,  as  they  at  present  stand, 
arises  from  their  daily  violation,  and  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  their  observance.  We  tacitly  endure  all  the 
expences  incurred  in  supporting  the  clergy,  in  building 
churches,  and  commuting  tythes,  without  regarding  the 
admonitions,  or  remembering  the  precepts  of  those  whom 
we  liberally  pay  for  the  benefits  of  spiritual  instruction. 
It  would  surely  be  more  politic  and  more  rational,  to 
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dispense  with  both,  and  overturn  an  expensive  esta^ 
blishment  that  checks  without  correcting  the  passions, 
than  to  continue  a  struggle  between  inclination  and  pre- 
judice, and  to  pay  for  knowledge  and  admonition  that 
we  utterly  despise. 

Of  what  utility,  for  instance,  or  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  fashionable  world  is  the  precept,  c  thou  shalt 
not  kill.?'  Do  we  not  daily  witness  the  violation  of  this 
commandment  in  the  guardians  of  our  laws,  and  in  the 
directors  ofonr  empire?  Have  we  not  witnessed  a  patriot 
whose  thigh  was  broken  at  Wimbledon,  and  a  minister  of 
state  who  was  nearly  shot  thro'  the  body  at  Chalk  farm, 
in  defiance  of  an  injunction  that  they  profess  to  regard 
as  of  divine  authority  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  such 
men  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Canning  should  dis- 
claim religion  altogether,  than  to  violate,  while  they 
pretended  to  acknowledge,  its  injunctions?  The  guilt 
would  «  priori  be  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  they  would 
avoid  the  hypocrisy  of  a  belief  that  they  did  not  feel 
all  the  struggles  between  the  wilful  indulgence  of  the 
passions,  and  their  anxiety  to  reconcile  that  indulgence 
to  their  avowed  opinions  and  practice  as  members  of  the 
Christian  community. 

Our  streets  abound  with  individuals,  who,  too  cowardly 
for  open  murder,  violate  the  precept,  '  thou  shalt  not  kill,' 
under  the  form  of  lozenges,|tinctures,  and  powders.  In  their 
avidity  of  gain  they  accelerate  the  progress  of  disease, 
counteract  the  intluence  of  professional  talent,  and  gra- 
dually undermine  the  constitution  of  the  patient  while 
they  exhaust  his  purse.  The  number  of  empirical  mur- 
ders, refutes  the  idea  that  has  been  entertained  of  the 
omnipotence  of  religious  precepts;  while  the  very  exist- 
ence of  these  precepts  presupposes  the  innocence  of 
the  offending  individuals.  Who  could  imagine,  were  he 
not  instructed  by  experience,  that  the  blessing  of  God 
could  be  celebrated  by  those  very  blasphemers,  as  a 
wily  sanction  to  the  deliberate  violation  of  his  laws  ? 
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If  the  assertions  of  youth  and  poetry  be  true,  there  is 
another  mode  of  killing,  not  less  effectual  than  the  two 
former,  but  somewhat  more  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  commandments.  At  the  theatres,  at  chapels  of  ease, 
at  the  exhibition,  and  even  at  Miss  Linley's  rooms,  de* 
struction  peeps  from  under  the  eyebrows  of  our  London 
belies;  and  though  the  unfortunate  gazer  escape  with  life,. 
,  his  fortune  is  singular,  if  he  be  not  severely  and  incurably 
wounded.  This  is  the  only  species  of  murder,  Mr.  Editor, 
which  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  should  be  entitled  to 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Who  now  among  the  elevated,  and  of  course,  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  regards  the  precept/  thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  f  The  highest  honors  that  the 
sovereign  of  this  empire  can  confer,  have  fallen  upon  a 
notorious  and  persevering  adulterer,  who  inveigled  him* 
self  into  the  house  of  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  faith,  for 
the  avowed  and  deliberate  purpose  of  violating  its  pre- 
cepts, and  rewarded  the  hospitality  of  his  host  by  the 
destruction  of  his  domestic  happiness.  It  was  not  the 
crime  of  a  young,  sensitive,  and  enthusiastic  votary  of 
pleasure.  The  passions  of  the  hoary  seducer  had  long 
been  chilled  by  the  frost  of  age  ;  and  a  long  career  of  un- 
interrupted licentiousness  had  robbed  his  frame  of  those 
warm  emotions  that  alone  can  justify  even  the  approach- 
es to  incontinence.  Yet  while  this  individual  triumphs  in 
his  shame,  and  enjoys  the  pomp  and  pleasures    of  ducal 

luxury,  the  Duchess  D'A —  is  forbidden  the  society 

of  her  son,  and  the  P— « — —  of  W  is  condemned  to 

grief  and  solitude. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  promiscuous  or  illegitimate 
intercourse,  are  received  in  the  circles  of  the  beau  monde 
with  the  same  attention  as  used  to  be  reserved  for  the 
legitimate  ornaments  of  noble  and  fashionable  life :  to 
enumerate  examples  from  a  multitude  would  be  danger-* 
ous  and  invidious:  nor  will  they  be  required  even  by 
those  who  have  no  facilities  of  access  to  the  private  cir- 
cles of  conspicuous  individuals.     The  park  and  the  opera 
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sufficiently  elucidate  the  selection  that  are  made  by  prin- 
ces and  nobles  of  their  favourites  and  companions. 

The  precept  '  thou  shalt  not  steal/  is  so  far  from  direct- 
ing the  conduct  or  opinions  of  the  great,  the  fashionable, 
and  the  notorious,  that  the  punishment  and  the  discredit 
of  the  offender  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  his  trespass  on  the  property  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
rights  of  .the  public.  The  petty  pickpocket  who  parades 
the  purlieus  of  Pall-mall,  is  sentenced  to  transportation, 
or  to  the  loss  of  life ;  while  the  pampered  peculator  pil- 
fers from  the  public  purse  his  unaccounted  thousands, 
and  escapes  with  some  slight  indication  of  severity,  or 
boldly  defies  the  vengeance  and  the  claims  of  his  country. 

While  Bill  Soames  is  sentenced  to  death,  the   V & 

and  the  T s,  either  purchase  security  by  returning 

the  principal  of  the  money  of  which  they  had  robbed  the 
nation,  or  at  once  declare  that  they  will  correct  their  ac- 
counts at  what  distance  of  time  they  please,  and  refund 
ihe  money  as  soon  as  it  may  be  found  convenient.  If 
stealing  boldly  and  extensively  be  thus  easy  and  secure, 
no  wonder  that  the  inclination  extends  from  the  pub- 
lic offices  to  the  domestic  privacies  of  gay  but  needy 
families;  and  that  many  of  the  linen-drapers  and  dea- 
lers in  lace  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  add  to  the 
price  of  each  article,  a  per  centage  computed  on  the 
joss  sustained  by  their  pilfering  customers. 

4  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  nor  any 
thing  thai  is  his.1  Now  put  it  to  the  candour  and  con- 
science of  the  opposition,  whether  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  half  centu- 
ry, they  have  not  coveted,  with  all  their  might,  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  their  successful  rivals.  They  have 
dreamt  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  places  of  their 
antagonists :  and  since  they  form  a  pretty  numerous 
body,  we  may  easily  guess  to  what  an  extent,  in  this 
great  metropolis,  the  commandment  is  observed. 

On  the  propensity  of  the   people   of  this    country   to 
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breaking  the  sabbath  all  comment  is  nearly  superfluous. 
Our  fashionable  dames  indulge  in  card  parties  ;  our 
tradesmen  consume  the  (day  at  Hornsey-wood-house  ;  and 
our  apprentices  skip  off  to  Greenwich,  Mr.  Q.  D.  throws 
up  his  sash  in  F —  Square,  to  shew  the  public,  by  a  card- 
table  exhibition,  how  much  he  is  superior  to  vuigar  pre- 
judice. Lord  £.  drives  his  curricle  and  four  at  a  jog-trot 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  ;  and  lady  A. 
issues  her  cards  of  invitation  to  her  Sunday  at  home.  The 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  are  too  busily  employ- 
ed in  watching  the  conduct  of  others,  to  set  an  example  of 
piety  themselves;  and  the  fashionable  chapels,  only  re- 
sembling our  ancient  places  of  worship  in  name,  are  the 
scenes  of  dress,  music,  and  frivolity. 

Let  me  recommend  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  the 
proposal  of  abolishing  Christianity  entirely,  be  regarded 
as  too  violent  or  chimerical,  we  may  at  least  be  provided 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  commandments,  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  fashions  of  the  day,  and  divested  of  all  that  is 
gloomy,  unpleasant,  and  inconvenient.  Instead  of  i  thou 
shalt  do  no  murder/  let  us  read  '  thou  shalt  do  no  murder, 
unless  thou  canst  do  it  with  impunity  ;•  to  the  precept, 
'  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery/  let  us  add,  '  unless  you 
can  do  it  without  sustaining  an  action  from  crim.  con. ; 
and  to  the  commandment,  '  thou  shalt  not  steal/  '  unless 
the  value  of  the  theft  exceeds  the  risk  of  punishment.' 

With  these  modifications  the  ten  commandments  may 
become  the  pocket  manual  of  every  man  of  spirit,  taste, 
and  enterprize.  Lord  B.  may  examine  its  contents  with- 
out any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,  and  Mr.  B. 
continue  to- live  as  he  always  has  done,  without  incurring 
the  violation  of  a  single  precept.  Leaving  to  these  illus- 
trious individuals  the  task  of  promoting  and  maturing  my 
suggestion, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.P. 


(     23     ) 
On  the  MODERN  SYSTEM  of  REPORTING, 

Sir, 

1  am  now  about  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  subject  which  I  would  fain  hope  might  find  their 
way  to  the  notice  of  those  in  whose  hands  are  the  reme- 
dies I  wish  to  see  applied,  I  make  no  apology  to  you  or 
your  readers  for  discussing  a  topic  neither  penotial  nor 
satirical,  as  I  feel  satisfied  I  come  with  the  best  recom- 
mendation both  to  you  and  them,  when  I  state  my  object 
to  be  one  intimately  connected  with  our  civil  freedom 
and  security. 

The  practice  of  reporting  the  debates  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  has  now  been  long  enough  established  to  shew 
its  value  and  importance;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  who  will  not  readily  allow  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  privilege  is  the  greatest  boon  con- 
ferred upon  public  liberty  since  the  revolution  of  16S8. 
It  has  communicated  to  the  public  mind  a  tone  for  po- 
litical discussion  which  in  a  country  like  this  is  essentially 
blended  with  the  maintenance  of  freedom  itself.  The 
nation  delegates  a  trust,  a  most  important  trust,  and  shall 
it  not  know  how  that  trust  has  been  exercised  ?  The 
principles  and  conduct  of  a  member  are  now  examined 
and  understood  by  every  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  when 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  is  sent  back  to  his 
constituents,  they  have  the  power  of  withholding  their 
votes  if  he  has  betrayed  their  interest,  and  of  electing 
another  in  whose  integrity  they  can  better  confide. 

But  this  could  seldom  be  done  if  there  were  no 
direct  channel  by  which  the  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings might  be  manifested.  They  could  act  only  from 
vague  reports,  and  would  always  be  liable  to  act  with 
injustice.  What  is  the  consequence  also  of  this  pub- 
lic scrutiny  which  is  thus  exercised  over  every  mem- 
ber of  parliament?  That  which  must  ever  be  pro- 
ductive of  the   greatest  welfare   to  the  nation ;— The 
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members  discharge  their  high  office  with  that  conscious**' 
ness  of  being  watched,  which  often  makes  a  man  honest 
in  practice  whose  principles  are  dishonest.  If  he  have 
any  ambition  to  retain  his  station:  if  he  glory  in  the 
rank  it  confers  upon  him,  and  fear  to  lose  it,  he  will  act 
with  that  circumspection,  with  that  effective  integrity 
(knowing  that  he  acts  in  the  observance  of  his  constitu- 
ents) which,  by  testifying  his  value  and  fitness,  may  se- 
cure to  him  a  continuance  of  his  post.  All  this  he  wilt 
be  more  likely  to  do  while  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  country,  than  if  they 
were  hidden  from  it.  Let  us  not  believe  that  every  man 
has  that  stubborn  fidelity  of  soul  which  can  resist  all  the 
attacks  of  temptation  disguised  under  the  seducing  forms 
of  titles,  influence,  and  wealth;  or  that  he  wrill  retire  un- 
corrupted  from  a  contest  with  no  other  compensation 
than  the  gratulations  of  an  approving  conscience.  In 
my  opinion,  whenever  the  day  comes  that  the  British  le- 
gislature deliberates  with  closed  doors,  that  day  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  extinction  of  British  liberty.  The 
great  moral  engine  of  public  opinion,  that  tribunal  to 
which  every  public  man  should  be  amenable,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  on  its  ruins  will  be  erected  a  mysterious  ty- 
ranny which  will  bow  down  the  necks  of  my  countrymen 
to  the  dust,  without  perhaps  perpetrating  any  overt  act 
of  despotism  flagrant  enough  to  rouse  them  to  resistance. 
The  most  dangerous  indeed  of  all  attacks  on  freedom  are 
those  which  imperceptibly  sap  its  foundations,  where 
nothing  is  seen  to  fall  till  the  last  support  is  silently  un- 
dermined, and  the  whole  fabric  rushes  to  instantaneous 
destruction. 

From  contemplating  the  excellence  of  the  thing,  a  na- 
tural transition  is,  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished ;  to  whom  are  the  public  indebted  for  this  publi- 
city of  the  debates  ?  To  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  they  are  amply  rewarded  for 
their  purveyance.     But  to  whose  individual  talents,  in- 
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dustry,  skill,  and  fidelity  are  they  more  immediately  to  be 
ascribed  ?  To  the  Reporters  belonging  to  the  several 
morning  prints,  a  very  mixed  body,  I  am  willing  to  allow, 
but  containing  among  them  some  whose  powers  would 
not  be  inadequately  located,  were  they  transferred  from 
the  gallery  to  the  body  of  the  house. 

It  is  upon  what  I  consider  the  hardships  of  this  class  of 
individuals  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  hope 
that  if  my  remarks  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  quali- 
fied to  propose  measures  for  their  relief,  this  detail  of 
them  may  stimulate  their  exertions. 

There  is  a  sort  of  foolish  coquetry  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  they  affect  not  to  recognize  the  prac- 
tice of  publishing  their  proceedings;  and  this  idle  and 
ridiculous  fiction  is  carried  so  far  that  the  Speaker,though 
sitting  opposite  the  gallery,  is  not  supposed  to  know  that 
any  strangers  are  in  the  house.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  this  antiquated  mummery  is,  that  no  specific  conveni- 
ences or  facilities  are  granted  to  the  reporters  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  arduous  duties,  because,  forsooth,  doing  so, 
would  be  acknowledging  their  ^presence!  But  it  is  surely 
time  that  such  contemptible  nonsense  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  legislature,  feeling  the  value  of  the  boon  which 
they  have  tacitly  conceded,  might  now,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  its  dignity,  give  to  that  boon  every  practicable 
value. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  a  reporter  enjoys  no  one 
single  privilege  beyond  the  humblest  individual  who 
pays  his  half-crown  to  gratify  an  hour's  idle  curiosity. 
If  a  debate  of  much  public  interest  is  coming  on,  he  must 
be  down  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  twelve  o'clock  to 
secure  a  seat  in  the  gallery  ;  when  he  has  obtained  his 
seat,  he  must  then  patiently  keep  possession  of  it,  for  a  mo- 
ment's abdication  would  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  total 
loss  of  it.  He  has  now  five  hours  to  sit  before  the  debate 
commences,  which,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
becomes  inconceivably  pleasant.  By  the  time  the  Speaker 
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takes  the  chair  at  four  o'clock,  the  cupidity  of  the  door- 
keeper has  permitted  about  fifty  persons  to  enter  more 
than  can  possibly  find  room  in  the  gallery,  by    all  the 
most  ingenious   arts  of  pushing,    squeezing,  elbowing, 
scolding,  and   bullying.     The  Speaker  orders  the  gallery 
to  be  locked,  to  prevent  any  fresh  accession — I  will  not 
say  of  auditors,  or  spectators,  for  they  can  be  neither — but 
of  grumblers.     The  debate  commences  at  half  past  five, 
sometimes  later,  seldom  earlier  ;  continues  probably  till 
three,  four,  or  five   in  the  morning.    Now,  Sir,  only  con- 
ceive with  what  freshness  and  vigour  that  reporter  must 
begin  to  take  his  notes,  whose  turn   does  not   come  till 
about  eleven  at  night.    Eleven  hours  he    has,   perhaps, 
already  sat  in  the  gallery,  crowded  on  every  side,  and  from 
the  heat  of  the  house,  faint  and  exhausted.     To'be  sure, 
he  may  get  out,    and  cool  himself  upon  the  stairs,  or  in 
the  lobby;  but  he  stands  a  risk  of  accomplishing  this  at 
the  expence  of  losing  the  flap  of  his  coat,   or  receiving  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  head;  for  the  door-ways  are  so  cram- 
med, so  wedged  with  listeners,   a  triple  row  of  sweating 
spectators,  that  by  the  time  he  has  dislodged  the  breath- 
ing mass  so  as  to  open  a  passage  for  himself,  he  is  sure  to 
encounter  a  variety  Oi°  amusing  rebuffs  and  jostlings.  The 
same,  or  indeed  greater  difficulties  beset  his  return  into  the 
gallery  ;  I  say  greater,  because  in  accomplishing  his  egress 
there  is  a  sort  of  sullen  willingness  to  forward  his  efforts,  in 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance  by  getting  him  out; 
but  when  he  wants  to   enter  again,  he  finds  a  general 
spirit  of  resistance  ;  and  his  ultimate  resource  commonly 
is,  by  giv   ;-  a  geiule  impulse    to    the  tottering  crowd, 
suspended  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  which  are 
kept  in  equilibrio  by  their  own  equal  pressure    on  all 
sides,  when  they  are  sure  to  precipitate  upon  those  who 
are  sitting  before  them,  and  leave  a  free  passage  to  the 
exiled  reporter,  who  is  happy  if  he  gets  to  his  place  before 
they  recover  from  their  confusion,  and  have  time  to  assist 
his  progressive  motion  by  a  few  friendly  shoves.     This 
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is  a  perpetually  recurring  scene,  and  of  course  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  are  disgraced  by  a  perpetually  re- 
curring tumult  and  noise;  for  no  sense  of  decorum  can  re- 
strain men  from  bawling  out,  who  are  at  one  time  in  fear 
of  being  pitched  over  the  railing  among  the  members, 
and  at  another  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  save  themselves 
from  being  eviscerated.  The  Speaker  loudly  cries,  se  Or- 
der! order!"  in  which  he  is  simultaneously  joined  by 
those  around  him,  who  are  well  trained  to  cry  <£  Hear! 
hear  !"  When  a  minister  harangues,  the  serjeant  at  arms, 
or  his  deputy,  is  dispatched  to  maintain  regularity,  and 
the  gentlemen  at  the  door  continue  to  sweat  and  grumble 
till  another  reporter  has  to  retreat  or  enter. 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
every  night  of  a  great  debate  ;  and  even  in  reference  to 
their  own  dignity,  it  may  be  wondered  that  no  remedy 
has  been  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  reporters,  con- 
sidered as  a  class  of  individuals  who  are  meritoriously 
labouring  in  a  cause  of  great  public  importance,  and  are 
avowedly  benefiting  the  members  themselves,  the  case 
calls  still  more  loudly  for  redress.  And  the  redress  is 
obvious.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  have  one  or  two  seats 
(the  last  two  for  instance)  railed  off,  for  them  alone.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  forcing  their 
way  through  the  conglomeration, which  usually  fills  up 
the  side  doors,  a  centre  door,  mid-way  between  these 
side  ones,  might  be  made,  which  should  open  directly  to 
their  division  of  the  gallery  ;  and  to  relieve  them  from 
the  irksome  labor  ofattending  so  early  as  twelve  o'clock, 
in  order  to  procure  a  place,  they  might  be  permitted  the 
very  innocent  privilege  of  entering  by  ofte  of  the  doors 
leading  from  the  committee  rooms.  The  messengers  in 
attendance  know  them  all  personally,  so  that  no  one 
could  improperly  gain  admittance.  Each  would  then  be 
able  to  commence  his  labours  with  proportionate  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  the  order  and  decorum  of  the 
place  would  be  suitably  preserved. 
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It  would  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  any  of  those 
members  who  have  publicly  expressed  their  sanction  of 
giving  the  debates,  to  endeavour  at  such  an  accommoda- 
tion. There  are  at  this  moment  two  members  of  the 
house  who  were  formerly  reporters — Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh and  Mr.  Stephens.  Let  them  undertake  the  task.  It 
would  not  disgrace  their  present  eminence.  The  present 
Speaker  is  distinguished  for  his  liberality,  and  has,  already, 
I  am  informed,  permitted  several  regulations  tending  to 
increase  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  reporters  ;  and 
I  think,  were  I  one  of  that  body,  I  should  propose  to  my 
colleagues  a  joint  memorial  to  that  eminent  individual 
before  he  quits  a  station  which  it  is  rumoured  he  is  about 
to  resign.  I  am  sure  he  would  listen  to  it  with  the  can- 
dor and  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  should  he  feel  himself 
unauthorised  to  grant  its  requisitions. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Dec.  11,1813.  T. 


THE  DIAMOND  COAT. 


"  Some  are  born  great,    some  atchieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." — Shakspeare. 

It  was  said  of  a  noisy  blustering  fellow,  who  used  to 
annoy  all  companies  he  went  into,  that  he  was  privileged 
to  do  so  because  his  father  was' a  drum-major  in  a  march- 
ing regiment,  and  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world:  now 
whereas  it  would  cost  one  a  fee  of  some  shillings  to  search 
the  Herald's  College  for  the  pedigree  (if  he  has  one)  of  the 
hero  of  this  memoir  ;  it  is  therefore  thought  to  be  matter 
of  little  importance  to  the  purpose  of  our  history  whether 
he  be  the  descendant  of  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary,  or 
that  of  a  more  humble,  but  noisy  drum-major — certain 
it  is,  that  he  has  the  peculiar  grace  and  carriage  of  a  per- 
son determined  to  cut  a  figure,  and  make  a  great  noise  in 
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the  world.  It  is  therefore  thought  more  interesting  to 
pass  over  the  less  important  account  of  his  birth,  parent- 
age, and  education,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  more 
gratifying  point  of  time  in  our  hero's  history,  where  he 
appears  in  the  full  zenith  of  refulgent  notoriety.  His  re- 
searches in  the  fashionable  science  of  notoriety  have 
doubtless  been  great  beyond  all  example,  and  whenever 
he  appears  in  public,  crouds  of  gazers  with  open  mouths 
stand  gaping  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  exclaim, 
There!  there  he  is!  amazing!  Who?  who?  If  a  stranger 
asks  who  ?  the  boys  answer,  laughing,Why  Cock-a-doodle- 
do,  to  be  sure,  whodidyou  think  it  was  ?  Cock-a-doodle- 
do,  therefore,  whenever  he  chooses  to  take  a  drive,  keeps 
his  curricle  parading  constantly  before  his  door  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  least,  or  until  a  great  crowd  are  collected  to- 
gether, which  is  constantly  notified  to  him  by  the  crow- 
ing of  the  boys  in  the  street,  in  imitation  of  a  cock,  when 
he  instantly  appears  at  the  windows,  and  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  mob  are  collected  together,  out  he 
comes,  and  jumps  into  the  carriage/ with  all  the  con- 
scious pride  of  a  Roman  emperor.  His  high-crested  steeds, 
as  if  trained  under  the  learned  and  scientific  Mr.  Astlev, 
know,  or  seem  to  know,  when  the  hero  is  mounted;  up 
they  immediately  rise  upon  their  haunches,  and  but  for 
the  trammels  of  harness  and  other  caparisons,  would 
dance  the  minuet  da  la  caur,  or  a  more  difficult  horn- 
pipe, for  joy.  Sagacious  creatures  !  how  grateful  to  so 
much  honoured  a  master :  the  mob  tremble  for  his  fate  ; 
but  the  mystery  of  the  whip  is  among  the  number  of  our 
hero's  accomplishments,  and  in  this  peculiarly  difficult 
and  abstruse  science  he  is  great,  "  passing  great !"  One 
scientific  smack  therefore  of  his  whip  brings  Castor  and 
Pollux  immediately  into  good  discipline,  and  the  training 
of  the  manege  horse — the  air  resounds  immediately  with 
Bravo!  Cock-a-doodle-do  !  Off  our  hero  drives,  and,  like 
a  ball  out  of  a  cannon,  and  with  almost  as  much  noise 
too,  is  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.     Oh,  ye  plodding  ge- 
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niusses!  ye  minions  of  great  ministers!  ye  toad-eaters! 
ye  parasites  and  panders  !  ye  candidates  for  the  smiles  of 
princes!  ye  students  in  the  refined  and  sublime  art  and 
mystery  of  notoriety!  what  would  you  give,  or  what 
would  you  not  give,  to  enjoy  the  gratification  Cock-a- 
doodle-do  experiences  upon  this  occasion  only  ?  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  exquisite  and  most  delight- 
ful enjoyments  his  peculiarly  good  fortune  treasures  up 
for  him  :  look  at  his  exploits  in  the  school  of  Melpo- 
mene ;  view  him  there — Not  all  the  noise  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Sebastian,  or  the  roar  of  the  cannon  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  could  afford  higher  sensations  of  gratification, 
delight,  and  exultation,  to  the  heroes  who  conducted  them 

than  Cock-a-doodle-do  receives  from  a  d n  in  a 

debut  upon  the  stage.  If  ye  go  to  Lady  Mayoress's  ball 
see  him  there,  ye  poor  humble  pretenders  to  the  science 
of  notorietjr;  hear  the  gratifying  buz  on  his  entre ;  look 
at  the  opening  made  right  and  left  by  penetrating  cits, 
and  their  simpering  wives  and  dimpled  daughters,  and 
view  him  confidently,  and  with  the  leer  of  self-import- 
ance and  satisfaction,  pace,"  with  solemn  step  and  slow," 
to  the  presence  of  London's  civic  queen  ;  and  mark  well 
with  what  full  possession  he  holds  my  lady's  discourse, 
and  with  what  measured  distance,  respectful  and  ap- 
plauding, the  plodding,  peaceful  cit  observes,  while  he 
in  the  plenitude  of  high  favor  and  great  notoriety  is  ex- 
hibiting this  jewel  or  that  diamond  ring  to  the  longing 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  city  belles,  who  all  exclaim, '  Oh, 
la,  how  fine  I  Bravo  !  Cock-a-doodle-do  !' 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  features  in  the  history  of  our 
hero,  that  he  possesses  a  large  casket  of  those  bewitching 
and  captivating  gems  called  diamonds,  with  other  pre- 
cious stones;  and  upon  a  certain  occasion  he  employed 
an  eminent  jeweller  to  make  him  a  set  of  coat  buttons 
from  these  very  gems.  Accordingly,  on  the  buttons 
coming  home,  he  was  so  charmed  and  delighted  with 
their  brilliancy,  he  sent  for  his  taylor,  and  having  given 
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him  proper  instruction  for  a  full  dress  coat,  had  these  very 
brilliant   buttons   put  thereon.      He  had  already  deter- 
mined on  an  excursion  to  Brighton,  where  this  coat  was 
to  blaze  out  like  a  comet:  off  set  our  hero,  and  his  dia- 
mond coat,  and  many  sleepless  nights  had  he  on  his  arrival 
there,  by  reason  of  no  fit  opportunity  offering  for  the 
display  of  this  captivating  dazzling  appendage  to  his  pas- 
sion of  notoriety;  and  indeed  it  had  nigh  gone  hard  with  the 
coat  and  the  hero,  for  more  than  once  he  had  determin- 
ed to  return  to  town  and   relinquish  for  ever  the  idea  of 
shewing  off  at  Brighton — when,  as  is  often  the  case,  after 
clouds  comes  sunshine;  the  heavy  clouds  dispersed,    the 
atmosphere  cleared  up,  and  our  hero  saw  with  new  eyes — 
a  ball  was  given  at  which  Cock-a-doodle-do  was  invited — 
out  came  the  diamond  coat,   and  every  preparation  made 
for  another  grand  debut  in  a  character  quite  new  ;  and, 
like,  as  he  was  wont,  by  virtue  of  that  self-same  notoriety, 
which  he,   as  the  champion  in  the  school  of  this  neces- 
sary  art    and  accomplishment  entirely    and  exclusively 
possesses,  with   a  bounce  he  steps  into  the  room,  and  as 
upon  the  occasion  at  the  Mansion-house,    he  struts  and 
stalks,  bedizened    in    his   coat  with    diamond    buttons, 
through  the  rooms,  "  ever  and  anon"    looking  over  his 
shoulders  ris:ht  and  left,  to  observe  the  eves  of  the  com- 
pany,  which  were  ail  rivetted   to  his  buttons— the  ladies 
were  astonished,   and  the  gentlemen  applied  their  quiz- 
zing glasses.     "  Lord  bless  me,"  cried  Miss  Bulse,  <s  why 
it  is  Cock-a-doodle  all  over  jewels  and  precious  stones;" 
"  How  gay,  hA  brilliant,"  said  another."      "  Yes,  my 
dear,"  says  iJPty  Dablather,  "  I  do  assure  you  these  dia- 
mond Coats  become  the  hero  much;"  "  much,"    replied 
Miss  Catchett,  "  indeed,  ma'am,  I  think  they  are  charm- 
ing, nothing  is  so  rich,  so  strikingly  fine,   as  jewels  like 
his  ;  why,  ma'am,  they  are  diamonds  of  the  first  water, 
and  really  appeal  as  large  as  the  famous  Pitt  diamond  worn 
by  the  Grand  Monarch  as  a  button  in  his  hat."     In  this 
sort  of  discourse  did  the  belles  amuse  themselves,  and 
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highly  indeed  did  Cock-a-doodle  enjoy  this  high  toast 
conversation;  but  in  this  enjoyment,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  the  purpose  of  a  project  is  directed  to  two  points 
at  once,  our  hero,  full  of  the  applause  and  the  admiration 
his  jewels  had  created,  had  forgotten  entirely  that  he  had 
gone  there  to  dance,  and  in  this  forgetfulness  had  neg- 
lected to  engage  a  partner  until  the  dancing  commenced ; 
when  lo;  all  the  ladies  were  engaged,  and  thus  at  once 
our  modern  Phaeton  was  like  to  have  been  hurled  from 
his  dazzling  seat  of  admiration,  and  compelled  through 
disappointment  to  retire  into  the  darkness  of  chaos  and 
of  night,  and  like  a  setting  star  be  seen  no  more.  But, 
Fortune,  thou  fickle  dame,  who  plays  and  sports  with  the 
feelings  and  destinies  of  all  thy  most  favoured  votaries, 
how  mysterious  are  thy  ways — every  day  seen,  though 
but  seldom  understood,  and  always  mistrusted — thy  much 
favoured  Cock-a-doodle-do  is  ever  bound  to  thy  most 
gracious  relief  in  time  of  need,  and  but  for  which  inter- 
ference the  diamond  coat,  and  this  history,  would  in  all 
probability  have  never  been  known  to  the  learned  cogno- 
scenti in  the  art  and  puissant  accomplishment  of  re- 
nowned notorietism. — In  the  very  great  dilemma  to  which 
our  hero  was  reduced,  that  gracious  good  lady,  Madame 
Fortune,  led  forth  a  sprightly  pretty  young  maiden  into  the 
room,  who  had  been  delayed  by  an  accident,  and,  as  com- 
monly is  the  case  whenever  our  hopes  and  expectations 
have  been  raised  and  then  disappointed,  wTe,  like  the  angler 
at  a  second  bite,  in  our  eagerness  to  secure  the  game,  often 
go  near  to  lose  it.  This  young  lady,  handsome,  sprightly, 
witty,  and  full  of  youthful  fun,  was  not  a  loose  fish,  and 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  easy  way  our  hero  had  flattered 
himself;  therefore  she  determined,  as  our  angler  was 
so  anxious  to  catch  something  in  the  shape  of  a  maid, 
which  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  shew  off  his 
diamond  buttons,  more  than  a  desire  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  dance  ;  and  as  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly, 
she  declined,  or  appeared  to  decline,  until  at  length  re- 
peated entreaties  prevailed  with   her  to  go  down    one 
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dance  at  least.     In  going   down,   the  envious  ogling  of 
some  of  the  belles,  and  the  quizzing-glasses  of  the  beauxs, 
soon   conveyed   to    our  sprightly  heroine,  the    sort   of 
partner    she  was    engaged    w7ith,    and      her    measures 
"with  him  were  soon  resolved  upon  ;  she  was  determined 
on  fun.     As  soon  therefore  as   she  had  gone  down  the 
dance,  she  observed  to  her  partner  she  was  very  sorry  to 
have  engaged  herself   with  him,  as  she  was  but  plainly 
dressed  compared  with  the  radiant  brilliancy  of  his  habi- 
liments, and  she  could  perceive    the  company,  on  this 
account,  were  quizzing  them;  she  therefore  begged  to  re- 
tire.    In  vain  did  he  intreat,  and  almost  swore  she  should 
dance  ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  expressed  more  eagerness 
she  became  more  fixed,  firm,  and  decided  ;  in  short,  she 
was  as  immoveable  as  a  statue.     te  Alas,  how  fleeting  are 
our  enjoyments,  how  short-lived  our  pleasures,"  said  our 
hero,  and  had  almost  determined  to  retire  also ;  but  in  a 
more  winning  manner  he  made  another   effort,  and  the 
frolicsome  damsel  appeared  more   softened,   and  a  little 
relenting,  she  would  continue  his  partner  on  one  condi- 
tion only,  namely,    he  must  allow  her  one  at  least  of  the 
diamond  buttons  oif  his  coat  as  an  aigrette  for  her  hair— 
the  dilemma  was  distressing,  but  there  was  no  alternative 
— a  pen-knife  performed  the  operation,  and  instantly  was 
transported  the  jewel,  the  gem,  the  diamond  of  the  first 
water,  from  Cock-a-doodle's  coat  to   his    partner's   ioupi, 
and  which  our  hero,  with  much  sang  froid,  and  great  gal- 
Ian  cry,  assisted  in  placing   and   displaying  to  the  greatest 
advantage.     For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  she  conti- 
nued to  dance  with  him  to  the  no  small  mortification  and 
envy  of  many  of  the  belles,  and  to  the  great  entertainment 
of  all  the  beauxs,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  idea   of  Cock- 
a-doodie'slost  button  sticking  in  the  lady's  hair,  and  de- 
ranging the  brilliant  dazzle  of  the  diamond  coat.     This 
adventure  of  the  diamond  coat  procured  our  hero  great 
eclat;  and  was  very  likely  to  be  attended  also  with  great 
cost  to  him,  for  the  fame   of  this  evening's  exploit  ex- 
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tended  far  and  near,  and  there  were  other  ladies  who,  de- 
termining not  to  be  outdone  by  so  young  a  lady,  (the 
heroine  of  this  memoir,)  took  it  into  their  heads  to  have 
a  longing  for  some  of  Cock-a-doodle's  gems  ;  and  he  soon 
perceived,  that  unless  he  immediately  removed  to  town, 
he  would  not  have  a  jewel  left — where  he  sits  down,  like 
a  tired  and  weary  traveller,  to  recruit  his  strength  and 
spirits  against  another  trip  that  may  afford  him  as  much 
eclat  as  the  adventure  of  the  diamond  coat. 


The  EX-SECRETARY  of  the  BISHOP  of 
LONDON,  &c. 


Qui  nisi  quod  ipse  fecit,  nihil  rectum  putat. — Terence. 

Sir, 
No  small  degree  of  alarm  has  been  excited  among  our 
provincial  clergy  by  the  gigantic  schemes  of  reformation 
which  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wright,  (secretary  to 
the  late,  and  for  a  short  period  to  the  present  Bishop 
of  London,)  meditated  and  began  to  put  in  practice.  Tnis 
individual  commenced  actions  against  a  great  number  of 
incumbents  under  the  Non-resident  act ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bathurst,  who 
very  properly  brought  in  a  bill  to  stay  the  proceedings, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  penalties  sought  to  be  re- 
covered by  this  public-spirited  gentleman  was  no  less  than 
eighty  thousand  pounds  :  a  very  moderate  sum,  with 
which,  if  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  it,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  sat  down  (in  the  estimation  of  the 
vulgar  and  unthinking)  infamous  and  contented  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  the  whole  transaction  carried  upon 
the  face  of  it  such  evident  suspicion  as  to  motive;  it 
sprung  from  a  principle  so  equivocal,  that  when  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  might  stop  the 
proceedings  already  commenced  by  Mr.  Wright,   there. 
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was  not  a  member  in  either  house  of  parliament,  who 
ventured  to  oppose  the  proposition,  or  to  vindicate  Mr. 
"Wright  It  was  hinted,  indeed,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  from  the  official  situation  which  this  man  held 
about  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
destroy  or  conceal  all  those  vouchers  which  would  be 
necessary  to  be  produced  by  the  parties  sued,  in  their 
justification.  I  can  hardly  imagine  such  premeditated 
baseness  and  fraud,  as  would  be  implied  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  Mr.  Wright  committed  any  such  action;  but 
it  is  rather  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  process  was  com- 
menced onhj  against  those  incumbents  whose  notifications 
of  non- residence,  or  whose  permission  from  the  diocesan, 
passed  through  Mr.  Wright's  hands,  as  secretary  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  He  will  himself  allow,  that  if  this 
be  an  unfortunate,  it  is  also  a  strong  coincidence, 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  into  the  pretensions  of  him  who 
sets  about  to  reform  and  amend  others.  Mr.  Wright's 
piety  very  justly  took  the  alarm  at  the  negligent  way  in 
which  the  souls  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  were 
attended  to;  and  indignant  at  clerical  pluralities,  he 
stepped  forth  as  the  advocate  of  that  primitive  church 
discipline  which  required  that  christian  pastors  should 
do  their  own  duty.  No  doubt  the  theological  zeal  of 
Mr.  Wright  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  any  abuse  con- 
nected witb  our  church  establishment,  though  existing 
in  the  humblest  member  of  that  establishment,  excites 
his  warmest  abhorrence.  When  I  submit,  therefore,  the 
following  transaction  to  his  notice,  as  being  committed 
by  a  man  who  once  held  the  situation  he  held,  I  anticipate 
the  glowing  feelings  of  resentment  and  disdain  which 
will  animate  his  bosom. 

A  poor,  but  deserving  and  exemplary  curate  in  Essex, 

(the  Rev.  C.  G.  D ,  curate  of  A -n)  sent  in  his 

petition  to  Mr.  Grimwood,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
secretary  to  a  beneficent  institution,  claiming  relief  under 
the  will  of  a  lady  who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  moiiey 
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to  be  distributed  in  annual  donations  of  151.  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England. 
His  petition  was  successful,  and  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive his  151.  It  was  necessary  that  the  petition  should 
be  signed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  therefore  it  pass- 
ed through  the  hands  of  his  grace's  secretary.  The 
clergyman  happened  to  owe  that  secretary  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  his  letters  of  orders,  See,  (Mr.  Wright  knows 
what  they  mean,)  and  therefore  he  requested  of  him  to 
receive  the  whole  bounty  from  Mr.  Grimwood,  pay  him- 
self what  was  due  to  him,  and  remit  the  remainder  down 
into  Essex.  The  worthy  and  conscientious  secretary  re- 
ceived the  money,  and  kept  it!!  From  that  hour  to 
this,  not  one  farthing  has  found  its  way  to  the  poor  dis- 
tressed individual  whose  necessities  induced  him  to  peti- 
tion for  the  relief! 

I  hope  this  case  will  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Wright ;  be- 
cause I  am  sure,  if,  by  his  influence,  justice  could  be  done 
to  the  destitute  clergyman  in  question,  he  would  feel  at 
least  as  much  pleasure  in  obtaining  it  for  him,  as  in  suing 
the  more  opulent  sons  of  the  church  for  the  penalties  in- 
curred b}^  the  omissions  of  duty.  Looking  back  upon 
his  own  career  when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  he  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  it  is  possible 
any  man  who  held  that  respectable  station  could  be  so 
dishonourable  ;  but  much  as  I  should  respect  his  amiable 
error  in  that  particular,  I  could,  notwithstanding,  con- 
vince him  that  human  nature  is  as  base  as  this  fact  paints 
it.  I  know  he  would  be  incredulous,  and  would  shelter 
his  scepticism  beneath  the  mantle  of  his  own  virtue  ;  but 
he  should  remember  that  every  man  is  not  right  though 
he  is. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cast  ig  a  tor, 
Dec.  Utk,  1312. 
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THE  BLACK  SWAN. 

Hie  mger  est  ;   hunc  in  Romane  cavclc. 

Mark  you  that  man — O  !   Roman,  have  a  care, 

Uis  character  is  black,  and  so  beware. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I, 
The  Sivan  I  now  descry, 

Will  bear  away  bell, 

With  birds  when  in  hell, 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  3, 
One  foot  is  turn'd  awry, 

The  symbol  design' d 

To  pourtray  his  mind,* 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I, 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I, 
Its  plumage  shows  heart's  die. 

Since  colour  of  feather 

And  deeds  go  together, 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  J. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  1, 
I  see  no  reason  why, 

Old  Buck  e'er  should  be 

In  such  company ,f 
Thinks  1  to  mvself,  thinks  I. 


*  Independent  of  the  deformity  of  this  animal's  foot,  survey  the  Lout-en- 
temble  of  its  body  corporate  as  well  as  the  lineaments  of  its  face,  and  you  will 
at  once  pronounce  that  the  bird  has  been  hackney'd  in  all  the  practices  of  de- 
bauchery, iniquity,  and  blackguardism.  Indeed,  when  speaking  of  nny  pro- 
digy, Ovid  says,  "  Rara  avis  in  Icrris  nigroque  similima  ci/no,"  wherefore  the 
adage  completely  attaches  itself  to  the  bird  now  under  consideration,  which 
ranks  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  morality  and  virtue. 

f  If  report  speaks  true,  the  Buck  of  our  Park,  for  some  cogent  reason,  as 
it  is  supposed,  has  thought  fit  to  turn  his  tail    upon  the  Black  S~an;   nor  is 


3S  Difference  between  a  lark  and  a  clerk* 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I, 
To  Kick  I  will  bid  good  bye, 

For  sight  of  Black  Sivan 

Biakes  visage  quite  wan,* 
Thinks  1  to  myself,  thinks  I. 


THE  WRITING  LARK. 

"  Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 

Do  use  to  chaunt  it :   it  is  silly,  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love.'* 

Aloud  the  bird  his  throat  distends, 

And  gains  in  Paternoster,  friends, 

His  song  proclaiming  far  and  near, 

3Tis  I,  a  northern  chanticleer, 

That  eft  the  MinslreVs  call  obey,f 

Attuning  poets'  roundelay. 

Chaunt  on  since  fortune  ranges  thee. 
One  of  her  dailing  coterie,  J 

there  any  fear  from  recent  circumstances  that  the  bird  in  question  will  for  a 

time  annoy  the  praiseworthy  part  of  the  community,  having  left  the  R 

Park  canal ,  and  swam  over  to  the  Surry  side  Gf  the  Thames,  whither  it  was 
safely  marshalVd  by  two  personages  of  great  renown,  viz.  John  Doe  and  Ri- 
chard Roe,  who  are  famous  for  sticking  close  to  such  creatures  as  are  placed 
under  their  guidance. 

*  On  contemplating  this  Black  Swan,  I  might  well  exclaim,  with  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  that  it  makes 

"  Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

•f  Birds,  1  believe,  can  oversing  themselves  just  as  well  as  authors  write 
themselves  down,  which  has  proved  the  case  with  o  \r  Lark,  whose  success  has 
emboldened  him  to  commit  his  effusions  to  paper,  curreute  calamo,  without 
calling  to  recollection  that  there  are  individuals  who  have  studied  the  po- 
lished poetical  labours  of  last  century,  which  will  continue  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  generations,  while  the  namby  pamby  flights  of  modern  times  will 
grace  the  cheesemonger's  and  the  chandler's  shop. 

%  When  we  call  to  raund  that  the  sublime  efforts  oT  a  Milton's  soaring 
genius  produced  but  the  sum  of  twelve  guineas,  whereas  a  modern  trumpsd 
up  tale  has  been  sold  fur  nearly  thrice  as  many  hundreds,  well  may  I  ex- 
claim with  Virgil, 

il  Obstupui,  slelerunicjiie  ccmtv  er  vex  faucbuis  hazsit." 


Fashionable  birds* 

With  sloven  hand  she  bids  thee  wake, 
A  Marmion  and  a  Dame  of  Lake, 
Or  when  with  rhyme  completely  sick 
Pourtray  the  Dreams  of  Roderick** 

Quite  sick,  I  say,  for  when  this  topic 

Enslaved  thee,  sense  was  at  the  tropic ; 

In  fine,    0  !   Writing  Lark,  might  I 

On  thee  descant,  I'll  tell  thee  sly, 

Thou  hast  to  boast  a  share  of  pathos, 

A  school- boy's  rhyme,  and  sometimes  bathos,  f 


THE  JACKDAW. 

The  Jack-daw  then,  on  ev'ry  tree/ 
Mocks  poetry,  mocks  poetry, 
Mocks  poetry,  for  thus  sings  he, 
I  am,  I  am,  a  Lord,  a  Lord, 
So  praises  all  my  muse  accord. 

Perhaps  you'll  ask  who  comes  to  caw, 
'Tis  I,  'tis  I,  a  poor  Jack-daw* 
That  well  my  letters  know  by  rote, 
For  I  can  Chaucer's  index  quote, 
A  bardic  Childe  as  ever  caroll'd, 
By  poet  readers,  dubb'd Sir  Harreld.% 


*  It  is  well  that  the  Writing  Lark  talks  of  a  vision  ;  for  as  birds,  like  hu« 
man  creatures,  know  not  what  they  are  about  when  asleep,  it  certainly  must 
have  been  in  such  a  mood  that  our  Lark  warbled  the  sirain  in  question, 
which  I  will  very  candidly  confess,  produced,  upon  perusal,  a  similar  effect 
upon  my  senses,  as  I  literally  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  ere  I  had  unravelled 
one  third  of  the  dream  in  question. 

+  Notwithstanding  the  above  comments  upon  this  warbler,  I  will  very 
candidly  tell  the  bird  that  its  descriptive  flights  are  frequently  characterized 
by  dazzling  beauties,  whereas  the  rhyme  is  constantly  dissonant  and  over- 
strained There  is  likewise  an  affected  introduction  of  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  which  is  quackery  that  degrades  a  consciousness  of  talent;  in  short, 
the  Writing  Lark  has  not  consumed  a  sufficiency  of  the  oil  of  the  lamp  ia 
proddcing  his  compositions — wherefore,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  in  future 
attend  to  this  advice  of  Horace,  I  shall  close  the  present  note. 
Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddcre  versus. 

X  A  considerable  sbare  of  the  strictures  passed  upon  the  performances  ©f 
the  Writing  Lark  will  apply  to  this  Jack-dart',  except  indeed  that  portion  of 
the  last  note,  where  I  extol  the  powers  of  description  of  the  last  mentioned 


40  A  celebrated  monkey** 

From  Writing  Lark  my  creed  I  took, 

Who  sings  his  song  by  hook  and  crook, 

'Tis  sometimes  English,  sometimes  Scotch,, 

Old-new,  new-old,  a  pie-bald  botch, 

A  modern  poesy,  la  la, 

Sometimes  comme  gi,  sometimes  comme  g<t» 

But  better  to  display  the  vein 
Of  verse  that  pleases  modern  brain, 
A  few  short  numbers  shall  impart 
The  summit  of  my  Jack-daw's  art; 
Who  simpl}-  knows  what  'tis  to  chime 
A  namby-pamby  doggrel  rhyme. 

Emboss' d  upon  the  shield  of  knight, 
Three  silver  lilies  glitter' d  bright; 
And  from  his  plume,  true  sign  of  love, 
Hung  fring'd  with  gold  his  lady's  glove. 
There  was  no  knight  that  bow'd  at  shrine5 
More  fam'd  than  brave  Sir  Gilbertine  ; 
He  was  in  feats  of  chivalm, 
A  warrior  of  great  master/*?"; 
And  with  his  pen  at  tilt,  like  Scot, 
With  rhymes  sent  knightly  sense  to  pot. 
And  could  as  wise  as  centaur  Chiron, 
Physic  true  genius,  just  like  Byron. 


THE  MONKEY. 

-  He  made  me  mad 


To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds      (God  save  the  tnarkl}^ 

And  telling  mc  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacety  foj  an  inward  bruise. 

In  manners,  in  gesture,  and  also  in  guise, 

The  Monkey  approaches  to  rivet  all  eyes, 

In  tones  softly  lisping  he  seems  to  the  sight, 

Nor  more,  friend,  nor  less  than  the  hermaphrodite.* 

songster,  the  present  creature  of  the  feathered  race  being  much  more  indebt- 
ed to  external  title,  than  that  most  requisite  essential,  a  brilliant  aud  crea- 
tive fancy. 

#  The  animal  now  before  us  is  certainly  of  the  neuter  gender,  being  neither 
m;ile  nor  female  invoice,  manners,orappe,arancq  :  indeed  the  only  method fer. 


Romeo-.  41 

At  fane  of  Thalia  he  proffer' d  his  duty, 

But  Sleeping  the  muse  prov'd,  and  far  from  a  Beauty. 

So  I,  as  the  poet,  must  cry  shame  upon  her, 

Since  she  cackled  a  goose,  I  will  pledge  Word  of  Honour.* 

Yet  spite  of  rebuffs  in  this  Monkey  we  see, 

A  chatterer  vain  of  his  dull  poetry, 

While  in  costume  he  apes  blooming  youth  in  its  prime. 

For  in  painting  and  patching  he  Loses  no  Time.\ 

This  beast  of  the  R y  Park  has  made  sport, 

And  in  times  now  long  past  it  frequented  the  court, 
The  cause  of  secession  1  think  I  could  guess, 
But  i faith  on  the  topic  I'll  here  lay  no  stress. 

So  bewigg'd  and  befrizzled,  bewhisker'd  quite  gay, 
Bepainted,  bewaistcoated,  flutter  away  ; 
Remain  still  the  Monkey,  for  all  thine  acts  show  it  : 
In  fine,  be  aught  else  save  a  writer  or  poet.  J 

THE  COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO  OF  FASHION. 

O  !  Romo,  Rohio,  wherefore  art  thou  Romo!1 
A   Parody, 
They  jest  at  me  that  never  played  apart. 
But  soft  !  what  noise  from  yonder  gall'ry  breaks  ? 

•thod  of  proving  decidedly  the  contrary  would  be  marriage,  or  the  protecting  a 
there  ami,  when  circumstances  might  result  to  convince  the  world  that  our 
animal  was  of  ihe  masculine  order. 

*  As  all  animals  of  the  monkey  and  ape  tribe  are  in  the  hab;t  of  playing 
antics  for  the  amusement  of  themselves  and  others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
creature  in  particular  should  have  obtruded  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
chattering  melo-drumatic  nonsense,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  fame  among  the 
children  of  Thespis. 

f  In  direct  opposition  to  a  tnaximof  Chesterfield,  who  states  that  a  person 
to  be  well  dressed  should  be  so  attired  that  bis  costume  does  not  call  forth 
observation,  our  monkey,  on  the  contrary,  chooses  to  appear  bedizened  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  while  the  natural  hawk's  foot  complexion  of  the 
countenance,  is  transmogrified  to  the  brick-bat  appearance  of  rude  health,  by 
cosmetic  .,  patetics,  and  paint.  Rouge  is  scarcely  pardonable  in  the  female, 
but  when  resorted  to  by  the  other  sex,  it  begets  ideas  that  are  revolting  to 
manhood. 

'•*'-  It  is  really  pitiable  to  behold  a  creature  k:cking  against  the  pricks,  as 
St.  Paul  states,  or  toiling  like  a  hungry  Tanta'us,  to  obtain  what  fate  denies  it  ; 
yet  even  such  is   this  monkey's   labour,    who  is   derided  by  the  muses,  and 

laughed  at  by  its  follow  beasts  of  the  R —  park. 

TOL.    VII.  G 


4£  His  epitaph. 

It  is  Off  Off  and  Doodle  Doo's  the  cause : 
let  I'll  crow  on  and  kill  the  envious  roar. 
Grown  hoarse  with  hissing  me,  and  red  with  rage 
Still  must  I  play  that  know  not  how  to  act ; 
And  ass-like  clap  young  Ronio's  costume  on, 
To  rant  mine  hour,  while  I  should  nothing  say, 
Save  Cock-a-doodle-doo  J 
***** 
By  a  name. 

1  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  ; 
My  name,  John  Bull,  is  pleasing  to  myself,, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 

JP'in  Fashion's  silly-coated  Amateur. 

***** 


>eak'st  thou  of  Romo -C— t-s?  It  fares  ill  with  him, 


For  he  hath  been  an  old  play  Murderer,* 
And  stain'd  the  acme  of  his  foolery 
With  thirst  of  filthy  lucre.     Forty  pounds? 
Yes,  forty  pounds  the  pauper  shall  bestow, 
Ere  from  his  dunghill  Doodledoo  will  crow,. 
EPITAPH. 
Reader,  don't  stare, 
Here  lies  a  play'iy 
With  worn  out;  buskin  ragged  sock, 
He  was,  poor  noodle 
A  doodle  doodle, 
Pcanting,  conceited,  dung-hill  cock. 

*  I  have  been  frequently  puzzled  while  endeavouring"  to  unravel  the  cha- 
racter of  this  crowing  bird,  as  I  know  not  whether  to  place  his  conduct  to  the 
account  of  insanity,  impudence,  or  vanity,  nor  can  I,  even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, decide  the  point, which  is  still  rendered  problematical.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, appertaining  to  a  British  audience  is  rendered  plain,  by  the  toleration 
of  such  buffoonery,  which  is  the  urbanity  of  the  national  mind,  as  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  civilized  country  in  Europe  would  have  to  long  greeted 
with  laughter  an  insult  offered  to  common  sense.  As  to  giving  counsel  to  this 
bird,  it  would  be  like  blowing  a  pair  of  bellows  against  the  northern  blast; 
popular  ridicule  has  not  been  ah!e  to  effect  a  cure,  and  when  a  man  can, 
with  unb'ashiug  front,  defy  ,he  attacks  of  personality,  not  all  the  goose'* 
quids,  imbued  in  gall,  could  awaken  in  his  breast  either  diffidence  or  shame,, 
sentiments  which  are  completely  obliterated  from  the  vocabulary  of  Cock-a- 
doodle-do. 
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Memoir es  Histariques,  Literaires,  et  Anecdotique,   tire  de  la 
Correspondance,  §*c.  Sfc. 

Historical,  Literary,  and  Secret  'Memoirs,  extracted  from  the 
Philosophical  and  Critical  Correspondence  addressed  to  th* 
Duke  ofSaze-Gotha,from  the  year  1770  to  1790.  By  the 
Baron  de  Grimm  and  Diderot,  forming  an  interesting  Pic- 
ture of  the  polished  Society  of  Paris,  under  the  Reigns  of 
Lewis  XV.  and  Lewis  XVI.     Four  Vols.    Colburn.  1813. 


Frederic  Melchior  Grimm  was  born  at  Ratisbon 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1723  ;  his  parents  were  humble 
and  obscure,  but  gave  him  a  decent  education.  After  se- 
veral unsuccessful  attempts  at  literary  and  dramatic  emi- 
nence, he  accompanied  to  Paris  the  children  of  the  Count 
deSchomberg;  and  retained  the  humble  station  of  a  reader 
to  that  nobleman,  when  his  passion  for  music  recom- 
mended him  to  the  friendship  of  Rousseau,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Baron  D'  Holbach,  Diderot,  and  other 
exalted  and  literary  characters.  Young  and  ardent,  he 
was  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  heart  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  narration.  He  became  passionately  enamoured 
of  a  damsel  of  the  opera,  named  Mademoiselle  Fel ;  but 
the  lady  having  refused  (unheard-of  event)  to  return  his 
flame,  he  fell  into  a  catalepsy,  which  lasted  many  days. 
He  laid  extended  upon  his  bed  ;  his  eyes  fixed,  his  limbs 
immoveable,  without  eating,  or  giving  any  other  sign  of 
feeling.  His  friends  believed  him  dead;  the  Abbe  Ray- 
aial,  and  Jean  Jaques  passed  their  nights  in  watching  him; 
but  Doctor  Senac  augured  better  than  they  ;  and  in  fact 
one  fine  morning  Grimm  took  his  resolutions  sat  up, 
dressed  himself,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  opera  Lu- 
cre tia. 

He  took  great  care  of  his  person,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, remarkable  for  beauty.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
protruding,    and  his    person  altogether    had  something 
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in  it  fantastical  and  uncouth  ;  but  art  came  to  the  aid 
of  nature.  His  toilette  was  to  him  a  business  of  nigh 
importance.  His  table  was  covered  with  boxes  of  rouge 
and  cerusse,  like  that  of  a  flaunting  miss.  This  subject  of 
ridicuie  had  become  so  public,  that  those  who  did  not 
}Ove  him,  and  who  knew  that  he  plastered  with  cerusse 
the  seams  of  his  cheeks,  called  him  Tyrant  le  blanc;but 
Grimm  carried  with  him  into  society  so  much  intelli- 
gence, suavity,  and  skill,  that  he  was  the  first  to  laugh 
at  those  who  laughed  at  him. 

On  the  death  of  the  Count  de  F.  in  whose  house  he  re- 
sided, after  leaving  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  he  expressed 
his  grief  with  fervency  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  tear  him- 
self from  the  places  in  which  he  had  lost  his  protector  and 
friend,  and  to  drag  himself  to  the  hotel  de  Castries.  Here 
he  went  every  morning  to  weep  in  thealleysof  the  garden, 
and  held  under  his  eyes  a  handkerchief  bathed  with  tears. 
It  is  true,  that  J.  J.  Rousseau  pretends,  that  he  only  wept 
when  he  was  observed,  and  that  when  he  was  alone,  he 
put  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket  and  took  up  a  book  ; 
but  Rousseau  had  become  towards  the  end  of  his  life  so 
morose,  and  so  much  prejudiced  against  Grimm,  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  his  testimony. 

While  he  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  and  the  honors  of 
Parisian  society,  and  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  many 
princes  of  Germany,  and  among  the  rest  with  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  1776,  that  prince  named  him  his  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Fiance.  It  wns  now 
that  be  became  a  man  of  rank,  and  thatthe  plebeian  name 
of  Grimm  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Baron  de  Grim  m.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  he  accepted  an  honorable  asy- 
lum with  the  Duke.  In  1795,  the  Empress  of  Russia 
created  him  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  state  of  Lower 
Saxony.  Paul  confirmed  him  in  this  situation,  which 
he  retained,  till  a  painful  malady  deprived  him  of  his  eye, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  business.  He  died 
at  New  Gotha,  the  19th  of  December,  1S07. 


Ma  rriage  of  the  Da uph  in.  45 

The  two  last  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, pos- 
sess  the  same  merits,  and  the  same  defects.  They  abound 
with  curious  anecdotes  of  the  society  of  Paris,  amusingje*{x 
d'esprit;  dramatic  strictures,  and  literary  notices.  There  is 
much,  however,  that  is  dull  and  trifling;  the  style  is  occa- 
sionally impure,  and  every  page  displays  the  most  perfect 
destitution  of  amiable  or  social  sentiment.  The  share  of  Di- 
derot in  tue  world  consists  of  only  a  few  fragments,  which 
combine  the  nauseous  imagery  of  Swift,  with  a  moral  de- 
pravity of  tune  and  expression,  that  is  at  once  stupid  and 
disgusting.  The  subjoined  history  of  a  quarrel,  origi- 
nating in  a  point  of  etiquette,  exhibits  a  curious  picture 
of  Parisian  frivolity. 

"  We  proceed  to  notice  a  commotion  occasioned  by  the 
marriage  festivals  of  the  Dauphin.  Fortunately  each  age  has 
its  character,  and  though  there  has  been  a  dispute  for  these  two 
hundred  years,  respecting  the  crown  of  France,  between  the 
branch  of  Bourbon,  and  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  these  same 
princes  have  at  the  present  time  been  engaged  in  a  dispute 
respecting  a  minuet  with  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  a  report 
was  diffused,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
Countess  de  Brionne,  and  sister  of  Prince  de  Lambesc,  grand 
equerry  of  France,  was  about  to  dance  a  minuet  at  the  next  ball, 
immediately  after  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood,  and 
that  the  king  had  granted  her  this  distinction  at  the  close  of  an 
audience, which  M.  le  Comte  de  Mercy,  ambassador  from  the  em- 
peror and  the  empress  queen,  had  had  of  his  majesty.  Though 
the  etiquette  and  the  order  ©f  minuets,  at  a  select  ball,  have  no 
relation  t  j  these  pages,  you  will  easily  believe  that  it  was  not 
a  barren  subject  for  the  spirit  of  philosophy  ;  and  every  thing 
which  characterises  from  that  impulse  the  public  spirit  of  a 
court,  a  nation,  of  an  age,  it  is  always  interesting  to  remark. 
The  novelty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lorraine's  minuet,  occasioned 
the  greatest  agitation  among  the  dukes  and  peers,  who  allied  to 
their  cause  on  this  occasion  all  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  realm. 
They  laid  it  down  as  an  incontestible  principle,  that  there  could 
he   no  intermediate  rank   between  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
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the  first  nobility,  and  that  consequently  Mademoiselle  de  Lor- 
raine could  not  have  at  court  a  distinct  rank,  in  the  same  man-. 
Ber  as  a  woman  of  quality,  who  should  be  presented.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rlieims,  the  first  ecclesiastical  peer,  having  found 
himself  offended,  consulted  with  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  the  se- 
cond ecclesiastical  peer,  brother  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglio.  They 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  king  :  the  dukes  and 
peers,  in  signing  it,  leaving  blank  spaces  between  their  signa- 
tures, so  that  the  nobles  might  sign  promiscuously  without  dis- 
tinction of  titles  or  rank.  It  was  the  bishop  of  Noyon  who 
presented  to  his  majesty  the  memorial  respecting  the  minuet. 

"  This  petition  was  scarcely  known  before  a  burlesque  peti- 
tion appeared  in  public,  to  the  following  purport.  ii  Sire,  the 
great  ones-  of  your  empire  see  with  much  anguish  a  princess 
of  Lorraine  take  precedence  of  them  at  the  ball.  If  your  ma- 
jesty intends  to  brand  them  with  such  an  affront,  they  will 
uncurl  their  tresses  and  absent  themselves  from  the  fiddles. 
Be  aware  that  the  contract  has  been  made.  Signed  by  the  bishop 
of  Noyon,  Lavaupaiiere,  Beaufremont,  Clermont,.  Laval,  and 
de  Villette." 

"  They  said,  in  reality,  that  if  the  answer  of  the  king  wras  not 
favourable,  all  the  women  of  quality  would  find  themselves 
suddenly  indisposed,  and  that  no  one  would  dance  at  the  ball. 
In  other  respects,  this  parody  is  not  destitute  of  pungency.  In- 
dependently of  the  ridiculous  sight  of  a  prelate  presiding 
over  the  deliberations,  and  directing  the  proceedings,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  French  nobility,  on  the  subject  of  a  minuet,  its 
author  has  enchased  the  names  of  some  ancient  and  illustrious 
houses  between  those  of  lately  created  grandees.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  mischievous  pleasantry,  but  the  fact  appears  certain,  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  Marquis  de  Yiilette,  who  was  never  dis- 
tinguished till  the  present  day  but  by  some  trifling  writings, 
has  had  permission  to  sign  a  petition,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
the  names  of' Beaufremont,  de  Clermont,  de  Montmorency. 

"  It  is  not  doubtful  that  his  descendants,  if  he  ever  has  any, 
will  be  proud,  at  some  period,  to  recognize  this  signature.  They 
will  say,  one  of  our  ancestors  signed  the  famous  minuet  petition 
at  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Louis  the  15th,  with  ail  the  peers, 
and  all  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom  :  our  name  was  then 
numbered  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  monarchy.     They 
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may  say  also,  in  177Q,at  the  select  ball  given  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  aVillette  disputed  precedence  with  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  It  is  this  Villette,  one  of  the 
grand-children  will  add,  who  published  at  his  own  expence  an 
Eulogy  on  Charles  the  5th,  and  an  Eulogy  on  Henry  the  4th, 
which,  owing  to  the  injuries  of  time,  are  neither  to  be  discovered 
in  the  archives  of  history,  nor  in  those  of  our  family ;  and  they 
speak  the  truth.  M&ny  historical  proofs  are  not  established  on  & 
more  solid  foundation. 

"  The  king  three  or  four  days  after  having  received  this  pe- 
tition from  the  great  men  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and 
two  days  before  the  ball,  issued  a  reply,  which  his  majesty  con- 
descended to  compose  and  revise  himself,  and  to  write  with  hi& 
own  hand. — Although  his  majesty's  answer  evidently  favored 
the  claims  of  the  nobility,  they  did  not  conceive  it  their  duty 
to  be  satisfied, or  to  prepare  to  assist  at  the  ball ;  and  on  the  day 
fixed  for  this  ceremony,  the  majority  of  the  ladies  who  were  to 
dance  the  minuet,  affected  to  promenade  the  apartments  of 
Versailles  in  their  morning  dresses,  or  as  they  nobly  term  it* 
caterpillar  fashion.  The  agitation  was  extreme,  and  they  as- 
sert that  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  be  very  angry,  before  he 
could  persuade  the  ladies  to  dance  their  minuet.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  they  did  not  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  till 
near  noon,  and  that  his  majesty  found  himself  compelled  to  de- 
fer the  opening  of  the  ball  that  time  might  be  left  for  the  ladies 
to  visit  the  toilette.  Mademoiselle  de  Lorraine  danced  a  minuet 
immediately  after  the  princesses  of  the  blood  ;  but  after  this 
minuet  the  king  caused  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  had  already 
danced  in  his  turn,  to  dance  a  second  minuet  with  Bfadame  de 
Laval.  After  which  the  IVince  de  Lambesc  danced  his  minuet 
with  Madame  de  Duras.  In  fact  therefore  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine has  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  on  this  occasion  ;  for  in 
order  that  its  prerogative  should  be  established  and  recognized 
without  difficulty,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc  and  his  sister  should  have  danced  before  all  the 
men  and  women  of  the  court.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  woman  of  quality  dance  before  the  Prince  de  Lambesc^ 
they  found  the  intermediate  scheme  of  making  the  Bauphine 
dance  a  se  ond  time.  But  even  this  expedient  is  an  innovationr 
because  in  the  immutable  hierarchy  of  the  ball,  everyone  ought 
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to  dance  the  minuet  in  the  order  of  his  rank,  and  no  one  dances 
a  second  till  all  the  dancers  have  had  their  turn." 

In  the  subjoined  observations  there  is  one  material 
error,  and  we  suspect  that  the  ascription  of  the  bottle 
conjuror  to  Lord  Chesterfield  is  also  incorrect.  The 
liny  market,  and  not  Covent  Garden  theatre,  was  the 
scene  of  operations. 

"  We  are  now  witnesses  to  the  renewal  in  a  striking  point 
of  view,  of  the  experiment  made  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude,  when  one  of  his  footmen,  under 
the  name  of  an  Italian  physician,  attracted  to  Covent  Garden 
theatre  4000  souls,  to  see  him  enter  as  he  had  promised  into 
a  pint  bottle.  Every  one  knows  that  he  decamped  with  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  at  the  door,  to  see  the  contained 
greater  than  the  container." 

M.de  Grimm's  remarks  on  Shakespeare  display  con- 
siderable powers  of  critical  reflection. 

"  When  the  English  Eschylus,  without  a  model,  by  the  unas- 
sisted force  of  his  genius,  created  tragedy,  among  a  people 
whose  only  spectacles  had  been  cockfights,  and  the  contests  of 
pugilists,  he  was  compelled  to  chuse,  in  order  to  please  a  nation 
which  the  manners  and  the  climate  rendered  it  difficult  to  a«i- 

a 

tate,  the  most  gloomy  and  awful  subjects  ;  those  atrocious 
crimes,  and  those  extraordinary  events  which  overpower  the 
mind,  and  which  would  degrade  humanity  were  they  of  less 
rare  occurrence.  The  spectators  who  do  not  suspect  the  rules  by 
which,  in  every  art,  genius  attains  to  the  representation  under 
agreeable  forms  of  the  most  hideous  objects  ;  to  select,  to  com- 
bine  its  conception,  and  to  dispose  them  happily  in  order  to  form 
a  perfect  whole,  of  which  the  parts  united  by  easy  and  natural 
links,  form  those  eternal  beauties,  which  are  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations.  His  spectators  I  say  would  have  disdained  any  dramatic 
work  conceived  and  executed  according  to  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples which  directed  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  He  gave 
them  pictures  taken  from  nature,  from  nature  savage  and  uncul- 
tivated, because  that  was  the  character  of  their  manners  ;  he  ri- 
vetted  their  attentionby  romantic  events, by  forced  situations,and 
atrocious  and  nearly  monstrous  characters,  because  terror  is  the 
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Sciisation  that  has  the  most  undivided  influence  over  gloomy  and 
melancholy  |  eo;  le,  nurtured ihrev&l utions*  The  traditions  ante- 
rior *o  the  writ  en  history  of  England,  the  floating  notions  of  the 
troubles  by  which  that  country  was  a  iong  time  agitated,  and 
a  few  traits  of  Roman  history,  have  furnished  to  Shakespeare  the 
subjects  of  the  greater  part  of  his  tragedies.  His  plots  are  irre- 
gular, but  without  Deing  ever  confused  or  even  improbable." 

In  volume  III.  page  228,  there  is  a  carious  account  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and  the  pride  of  the 
family  of  Vestris,  on  occasion  of  the  younger  branch  of 
that  august  family  refusing,  in  consequence  of  a  sprain,  to 
dance  at  the  request  of  toe  queen.  He  was  sent  to  pri- 
son, and  on  being  liberated  returned  to  the  stage  amidst 
acclamations  and  rejoicings  such  as  might  have  welcomed 
the  return  of  a  victorious  monarch.  In  this  country  such 
a  commotion  could  only  be  excited  by  the  connection  of 
the  grievance  with  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  with  some 
general  principle  of  right;  in  France  it  proceeded  from 
the  love  of  gossip  and  of  pleasure,  from  the  absence  of 
thought  and  judgment  in  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  middle  circles  to  the  amusements  of 
the  opera. 

The  lines  to  be  placed  under  the  bust  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  Monsieur  Houdon,  are  ingenious  and  original.  "  In 
this  dear  and  illustrious  image  every  hero  sees  his  rival, 
every  sage  his  equal,  and  every  man  his  brother." 

The  letter  of  La  Chevalier  "D'Eon  to  the  Count  de 
Maurepas,  displays  a  singular  portion  of  spirit  and  mar- 
tial ardor  in  an  individual  having  few  sexual  pretensions 
to  manhood.  We  have  room  only  for  the  subjoined 
passages : 

"  Sir,  Paris,  January,  1783. 

(t  I  wish  not  to  interrupt  for  an  instant  the  valuable  moments 
that  you  consecrate  to  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  France; 
but  desirous  to  contribute  in  my  humble  station  to  the  same 
object,  I  am  compelled  to  represent  to  you  most  respectfully 
and  most  strongly,  that  the  year  of  my  female,  noviciate  being 
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expired,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  my  profession  ;  the 
expence  is  too  great  and  my  income  too  circumscribed  for  me.  In 
this  situation  I  can  neither  be  useful  to  the  king,  myself,  nor  my 
family  ;  and  a  life  too  sedentary  ruins  the  elasticity  of  my  body 
and  my  mind.  From  my  youth,  I  have  always  led  a  tumul- 
tuous life,  either  in  military  or  political  pursuits.  Repose  is 
fatal  to  me. 

"  Your  great  avocations,  my  lord,  have  caused  you  to  for- 
get, that  more  than  five  months  have  elapsed  since  you  gave 
me  3'our  word  that  I  should  be  happy  and  contented,  if  I 
would  obey  the  king,  in  resuming  my  female  habit.  The 
Count  de  Maurepas  is  ignorant  that  1  alone  support  my  mo- 
ther and  my  sister,  besides  a  brother-in-law,  and  three  ne- 
phews in  the  service  of  the  king  ;  that  I  have  yet  at  London  a 
part  of  my  debts,  the  whole  of  my  library,  my  papers,  and  my 
apartments,  which  cost  me  twenty  shillings  per  week." 

The  work  abounds  with  repartees  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  the  following.  Much  of  their  interest  must 
have  depended  on  the  manner-  of  the  speaker,  and  the  fe- 
licitous adaptation  to  the  society  in  which  they  were  cir- 
culated. 

"  A  sufficient  fortune,  said  Dr.  Franklin,  is  just  a  little  more 
than  one  has." 


u  Some  one  spoke  the  other  day  before  Mademoiselle  Arnoud 
of  the  malady  by  which  M.  de  La  Harpe  is  afflicted,  a  malady 
very  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  Yes  (she  exclaimed)  it  is  the 
leprosy,  and  is  all  that  he  has  derived  from  the  ancients." 

The  popular  supposition  that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a 
secret,  appears  to  be  falsified  by  the  example  of  Madame 
de  Genlis.  She  brought  up  her  two  daughters,  Pamela 
and  Ermine,  in  ignorance  of  their  real  parent,  with  the 
view  of  determining  how  far  a  sense  of  benefits  received, 
would  compensate  for  the  affection  and  the  habits  of  de- 
ference impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  their  parents.  Malignity  reported 
that  the  Duke  de  Chartres   gave  a  hundred  thousand 
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ecus  to  Madame  de  Genlis  for  having  so  well  preserved 
the  secret  that  she  had  exacted  from  her  paternal  tender- 
ness. 

"  Henry  IV.  of  France,  tf  +he  age  of  twenty-four,  wrote  to 
M,    de  Batz,    who   had   oiFe  him    his  chateau  of  Suberby. 

"  However  it  may  be  with  those  here  respecting  {he  pope,  I 
have  not  the  dry's  mistrust  of  you,  on  account  of  these  things. 
Those  who  follow  uprightly  ■  cc  iscience  are  of  my  religion^ 

and  I  am  of  the  religion  of  all  those  who  are  brave  and  good." 

11  Before  coming  to  Paris,"  says  M.  de  Carracioh,  first  minis- 
ter of  the  king  of  Naples,  "  I  formed  to  myself  :he  most  seduc- 
ing idea  of  love.  1  painted  htm  as  a  charming  deity  ;  I  ^aw  him 
in  imagination,  with  wings  ci  azure,  a  shining  bow,  acd  golden 
arrows.  I  have  opened  my  eyes,  and  perceive  that  he  *s  but  a 
little  rascally  Savoyard,  who  runs  about  in  the  morning  from, 
door  to  door  leaving  billets." 

"  The  same  individual  was  accustomed  to  repeat  the  saying 
of  a  female,  "  that  the  Methusalem  of  lovers  in  Trance,  existed 
only  six  days." 

"  Curiosity,"  said  Mr.  Dubucq,  "  is  suicide  from  its  nature^ 
and  love  is  nothing  but  curiosity." 


"  There  are  no  longer  to  be   found     les  hommes  a    bonnes 
fortunes"  said  a  woman  of  much   intelligence.     An    eloquent 
preacher  of  our  days  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  this  man- 
ner,   "  Virtue  in  this    age  is    so  decried,   that   hypocrisy  is  no 
longer  known." 

The  anecdotes  of  Count  Cagliostro,  contained  in  the 
third  volume,  are  so  curious  and  singular,  that  we  shall 
devote  a  few  pages  of  our  next  number  to  their  transla- 
tion. We  recommend  also  to  the  attention  of  the  reader 
the  history  of  Sophie  Arnoud's  appearance  at  court,  in 
the  "  Biack  Tower;"  the  account  of  air  balloons  ;  the 
history  of  the  Spaniard's  attempt  to  cross  the  Soane  in 
newly-invented  shoes;  and,  above  all,  the  witty  and  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  poetry  that  are  interspersed  through  various 
parts  of  the  volume.  Weare  afraid  that  from  their  ver- 
bal and  idiomatic  felicity,   many  of  them  are  unsuscep- 
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tible  of  translation  ;  but  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  those  articles  which  accommodate  them- 
selves most  easily  to  the  genius  and  construction  of  the 
English  language.  P,  P, 
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Sir, 
It  has  been  sometimes  doubted  by  naturalists  whether 
crimes  of  commission  or  omission  involve  the  greater 
degree  of  moral  turpitude  ;  but  without  disturbing  the 
sophisms  of  the  schoolmen,  a  ve$y  recent  instance  of 
official  negligence  wilt  serve  to  shew  that  deficiencies  may 
be  productive  of  great  good.  You  will  hardly  believe 
me,  Sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  a  few  days  ago  this  coun- 
try was  at  once  liberated  from  ail  the  customs  and  du- 
ties which  have  been  :aid  upon  our  import  and  export 
trade.  Yet  such  was  the  fact ;  and  no  le*s  a  person  than 
the  Chancellor  oPthe  Exchequer  was  the  individual  who 
conferred  such  a  boon  upon  the  empire.  He  soon  resumed 
the  gift  indeed,  or  I  don't  know  where  our  allies  would 
have  got  their  subsidies,  or  the  holders  of  the  federative 
paper  their  value  for  it. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  question  brought  in  a 
bill  ja  few  weeks  a^o,  for  repealing  "  all  the  duties  and 
custo  •  payable  to  his  majesty  upon  madder,"  a  vege- 
table much  used  in  the  procluc  Ion  of  red  and  scarlet 
colours.  1  be  bill  went  through  ail  its  stages  in  both 
houses,  and  received  the  ruval  assent  by  commission ; 
■when,  lo!  it' was  discovered  that  the  only  important  word 
in  the  bill,  viz.  "Madder,"  was  left  entirely  out,  so.  that 
the  act  ran  thus,  "  An  act  for  repealing  aii  the  duties  and 
customs  payable  to  his  majesty;"  a  comprehensive 
enactment.  Mr.  Vansitcart,  however,  soon  detected  his 
mistake,  and  hastened  to  bring  in  another  bill  to  rectify 
the  former  one,  which  was  hurried  through  both  houses 
with  ah  practicable  celerity.  It  reflects,  however,  a  little 
disgrace  upon  a  gentleman  bred  to  habits  of  business,  as 
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a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  be,  and  so  versant 
in  the  technical  details  of  parliament,  as  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume he  must  be,  from  the  many  years  he  has  sat  there, 
that  so  glaring  and  absurd  a  mistake  should  have  been 
committed  in  a  public  act  of  so  much  importance. 

It  is  a  matter,  indeed,  of  d<  eo  reproach  to  our  legislators^ 
the  negligent  way  in  which  bills  are  permitted  to  pass 
both  houses;  and  when  such  errors  as  that  I  have  de- 
scribed can  pass  without  detection,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  opportunities  there  are  for  the  introduction 
of  illegal  clauses  into  bills  of  a  private  and  local  nature, 
which  nobody  examines,  but  which  are  suffered  to  pass 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  the  oppressive  enactments 
—and  not  only  oppressive,  but  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  common  law,  which  find  their  way 
into  poor  bills,  whose  provisions  no  member  thinks  it 
necessary  to  scrutinize,  but  which  are  left  solely  to  the 
management  of  those  who  bring  them  into  the  house, 
The  legislature  at  length  becomes  ashamed  of  its  own 
supineness,  and  then  some  member  proposes  a  bill  which 
shall  have  a  retrospective  effect  to  repeal  and  annul 
these  unconstitutional  enactments. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  inethc.ent  manner  in  which 
bills  are  thus  proposed  and  assented  to,  may  be  found  in 
Lord  Redesdale's  famous  insolvent  act  of  last  session.  If 
I  am  rightly  informed  that  measure  cost  his  lordship 
four  years'  deep  and  constant  meditation,  and  was  at  last 
brought  forward  with  the  full  benefit  of  such  mature  and 
constant  deliberation.  It  was  submitted  to  parliament, 
discussed  in  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
was  found,  when  the  commissioners  atreni]  ted  to  act 
upon  it,  nugatory.  Some  of  its  deficiencies  were  most 
extraordinary,  considering  that  it  was  the  production  of 
a  practised  lawyer.  But  the  most  amusing  error  of  this 
kind  was  one  that  crept,  a  year  or  two  ago,  into  a  parish 
bill,  where  there  were  some  clauses  relating  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  vagabonds,  and  the  punishments  incurred 
hy  them.     It  went  on  to  state,  in  one  instance,  that  the 
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penalty,  for  some  particular  offence,  was  "  whipping  and 
transportation,"  half  of  which,  said  the  law,  was  to  go 
to  the  in former,  and  the  other  half  to  the  churchwardens  ! 
The  meaning  was,  that  half  the  reward  should  go  to 
the  mfonr: .-::•,  and  the  other  half  to  the  churchwardens, 
Sec  ;  '  Lit  from  the  inaccurate  mode  of  w  Drding  the  clause, 
its  literal  interpretation  was  as  above.  I  never  heard, 
however,  that  any  application  was  ever  made,  either  on 
behalf  of  the  churchwardens  or  the  informer,  for  their 
moiety  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  claim  under  this 
singular  act.         I  remain,  &c. 

Itec.  9.  1813.  X. 


FURTHER  ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  COOKE, 
(I'he  Penfonvitle  Miser.) 

The  meanness  of  Mr.  Cooke's  disposition,  and  the  turpitude 
and  cruelty  of  his  mind,  were  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  thing 
hut  his  inordinate  love  of  money,  which  spurred  him  on  to 
practice  bis  deceptions,  and  gratify  his  malevolence  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  those  on  whose  good  offices  he  in  a  manner  subsisted. 
por.  not  keeping;  a  table  at  home,  he  gained  the  greater  part  of 
his  daily  food  by  making  visits  to  those  on  whom  he  had  art  to 
impose;  whose  hopes  he  raised  by  making  promises  which  it  was 
nPv^..  h-s  intention  to  fulfil ;  and  his  greatest  delight,  next  to  the 
an  assing  oi  money,  w  as  his  contemplation  of  the  disappointments 
all  would  suffer,  who  contributed  to  his  gratification  and  the 
sii'.y- lying  of  his  table,  by  presents  which  his  entertainers  would 
tend  him  with  unsparing  hand,  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
being  remembered  in  his  will ;  —reasonable,  because  his  own  so- 
lemn assurances  led  them  to  hope  and  expect  that  he  meant  to 
keen  his  word. 

It  was  his  practice,  when  he  had  marked  out  any  one  for  his 
prey,  to  find  his  way  by  some  means  or  other  into  the  house,  by 
pretending  to  fall  down  in  the  street  in  a  fit,  or  ask  permission 
to  enter  the  house  and  sit  down,  iri  order  to  prevent  its  coming 
on  No  humane  person  could  well  refuse  admission  to  a  man 
in  apparent  distress,  of  respectable  appearance,  whose  well-pow- 
dered wig  and  long  ruffles  induced  a  belief  that  he  was  some 
decayed    citizen  who    had   seen   better    days.     For    assistauce 
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offered,  or  given,  he  always  expressed  trts  gratitude  in  a  strong 
energetic  manner,  peculiar  to  himself.     He  would  ask  for  a  glass 
of  water,  but  if  wine  was  offered,  «'  no,  lie  ne®er  drank  any  thhig 
but  water.  "     His  kind  host  presses  the  wine  on  him,  which  for 
sometime    be  resists';  at  last,  seemingly   overcome  by  the  cor- 
diality of  the  invitation,  he  consents;  tasting  the  wine,  he  ex- 
claims, "  God   bless  my   soul,  sir,  this  is  very   excellent  wine 
indeed  !  Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  wine-merchant  ?  For  indeed,  -set, 
to  tell  you  a  truth,  it  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  wine, 
that  caused  me  to  leave  it  off  entirely,  and  take  to  drinking 
water.  "     "  Come,   sir,  another  glass  will  do  you  no  harm7'' 
"  Not  for  the  world,  sir;  I  must  be  going.     Thank  you,  sir,  m. 
thousand  times  1"     He  however  suffers  himself  to  be  prevailei. 
on  to  take  the  second  glass,  and  then  takes  his  leave  with  a  thorn- 
sand  thanks.     So  much  for  act  the  first. 

The  singularity  of  Mr.  Cooke's  appearance  rendered  him  re- 
markable, and  caused  a  desire  in  those,  on  whom  he  beg-an  to> 
play  his  tricks,  to  know  who  he  was ;  and  being  very  generally 
known,  it  seldom  happened  that  the  enquirer  was  long  at  a  loss 
to  learn  that  his  guest  was  "  rich  Mr.  Cooke,  the  sugar-baker, 
worth  an  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

In  the  course  of -a  few  days,  he  makes  his  second  visit,  ami 
takes  care  to  come  about  dinner-time.     "  My  worthy  friend.  I 
could  not  pass  your  door,  without  making  free  to  call  in  again  t@ 
thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  the  other  day."  "  Pray,  sin, 
do  not  mention  it  ;  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.     Pray  wali 
into  the  parlour."  "  O,  sir,  by  no  means  ;  I  just  called  to  thanlk 
you.     Sir,  you  saved  my  life.     But  I  cannot  come  in  ;  I  will  no! 
intrude;  your  family  are  at  dinner.    Well ;  Ah  !     God  bless  yojs. 
and  them  !  "    "  Sir,  I  cannot  think  of  your  staying  in  the  pas- 
sage (or  shop,  as  the  case  may  be).     You  praised  my  wine  the 
other  day,  I  have  a  few  bottle*  more  of  it,  which  you  shall  agatm 
taste;  and  as  my  family  are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you    will  do  as  we  do."    "  O  no,  sir,  ne  ;  [  humbly 
thank  you,  my  gruel  is   waiting  for  me  at  home."  Entreaties 
however  prevail  ;  this  is  just  what  the  intruder  wanted  ;  he  gets 
by  this  means  introduction  into  the  family,  and  insures  for  him- 
self a  good  dinner  whenever  he  chuses  to  come,     hric  this  is  not 
all ;  his  views  are  directed  still  farther.      When  he  has  made  sure 
that  the  family  know  who  he  is,  and  the  extent  of  his  riches,  he. 
affects  to  take  great  notice  of  the  children  ;  "  God  bless  these 
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dear  children  !  pray,  madam,  are  all  these  fine  children  yours  ?'* 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  And  pray,  madam,  how  many  more  of  them  have 
vou  r"  "1  have  live  in  all  ;  two  at  school  *  and  these  three  that  you 
see  here."  "Ay!  ha!  a  sweet  flock!  God  bless  them,  pretty 
dears!  Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  all 
their  names  in  writing  ?"  After  his  departure,  husband  and 
wife  congratulate  each  other  on  the  pleasing  prospect  now  before 
them :  "  what  could  be  his  meaning  for  asking  all  our  children's 
names  in  writing  ?"  "  Why,  what  but  to  mention  them  in  his 
will!  You  see,  Kate,  how  a  good  action  brings  its  own  reward  ; 
this  poor  gentleman  I  did  not  know  when  he  first  was  relieved' 
by  me,  when  he  was  near  falling  down  in  a  fit  at  my  door.  We 
must  cultivate  his  friendship." 

And  now  pour  in  upon  him  the  geese,  the  turkies,  roasting 
pigs,  hares,  pheasants,  and  every  other  acceptable  present  of  this 
sort,  and  perhaps,  now  and  then,  a  dozen  of  the  fine  wine  he 
praised  so  much. 

This  was  the  plan  he  pursued  with  perhaps  not  less  than  a 
score  or  two  of  different  people,  all  of  whom  he  duped;  and  so 
great  was  the  quantity  of  poultry,  game,  vegetables,  and  pro- 
visions of  every  kind,  which  used  to  be  sent  to  him,  that  it  did 
not  cost  him  in  housekeeping,  for  himself  and  his  domestics, 
more  than  fifteen  pence  or  eighteen  pence  a  day  on  an  average, 
for  many  years  back  ;  but  it  was  considered  as  great  extra- 
vagance indeed,  when  the  expences  of  a  single  day  arose  so  high 
as  two  shillings. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  with  the  large  quantities  of  game, 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  viands  sent  to  this  man  as  presents, 
he  could  very  well  afford  to  live  well  at  home,  and  give  a  good 
dinner  to  a  friend  at  a  cheap  rate,  once  in  a  way ;  but  no, — he 
had  no  notion  of  giving  a  dinner  to  his  most  intimate  friend, 
unless  to  get  something  out  of  him,  worth  double  and  treble 
the  value  of  the  dinner.  What  then  did  he  do,  the  reader  will 
say,  with  the  immense  quantity  of  presents  of  eatables  daily 
pouring  in  upon  him  ?  Why,  he  just  kept  as  much  of  the  worst 
and  least  saleable,  as  would  suffice  for  his  own  family,  and  sold 
the  rest. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bird,  that  he  thought  would  not 
sell  well,  he  would  keep  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  fond  of  cold  meat, 
he  would  quarter  a  goose   or  a  lean  turkey  iritc  four,   and  roast 
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a  joint  every  clay  while  it  lasted  ;  this,  and  a  dish  of  cabbage, 
formed  the  whole  of  each  day's,  entertainment  ;  for  the  drink- 
ables, he  himself  drank  only  water,  but  as  to  the  "  gormandiz- 
ing-, gluttonous,  b— s  of maids,"  as  he  called  them,  "no- 
thing would  serve  them  but  table-beer,  and  bed d  to  them; 

they  could  not  drink,  not  they,  what  their  master  did  ;''  there- 
fore he  used  to  have  a  pin  q/*  beer  in  at  a  time,  which  stood  in 
a  corner  of  his  front  parlour,  with  a  lock-cock  to  it,  of  which  he 
always  kept  the  key ;  and  from  which  he  would  regularly,  at 
dinner-time,  and  before  supper,  draw  exactly  half  a  pint  each 
woman,  and  no  more. 

As  the  word  "  to  give"  formed  no  part  of  his  vocabulary,  he 
had  no  notion  of  giving  away  to  any,  even  those  he  liked  best, 
the  superfluity  of  his  game;  but  rather  than  make  presents  to 
any  one,  he  would  keep  hares,  partridges^  pheasants,  &c  until 
they  stunk;  their  feathers  he  preserved  in  a  bag,  to  be  sold  ;  if  a 
hare,  he  wrould  carry  it  to  a  dog's  meat  seller,  and  haggle  for 
half  a  sheep's  head,  or  a  pig's  face,  always  reminding  thebuyey 
that  the  s kin  would  fetch  a  groat. 

He  was  once  known  to  make  a  present,  which  was  a  hare,  to 
Mr.  Hoilingsworth  the  surgeon.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Cooke 
was  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to  every  medical  man  from  whom  he 
thought  he  could  smuggle  advice ;  for  he  never  paid  for  any,  if 
he  could  by  any  means  devise  to  obtain  it  gratuitously.  When 
Mr.  Hoilingsworth  had  relinquished  business,  Cooke  selected 
him,  because  being  no  longer  a  medical  practitioner,  Cooke  was 
well  aware  he  could  not  with  propriety  make  any  charge  for  his 
advice ;  however,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  his  frequent  visits 
and  tiresome  histories  of  his  ailments,  Cooke  one  day  brought 
him  a  present  of  a  hare;  but  enquired  of  Mr.  Hoilingsworth 
very  minutely  on  what  day  he  intended  to  have  it  dressed,  that  he 
might  call  the  next  day  for  the  skin. 

A  fine  goose,  a  pair  of  prime  fowls,  a  fat  turkey,  or  a  salmon, 
were  a  treat  too  delicate  for  him  to  feast  on,  unless  at  the  table 
of  another;  therefore,  when  such  were  sent  to  him  as  presents, 
he  used  to  trudge  with  them  himself  (for  he  was  too  suspicious 
to  entrust  a  servant,  lest  that  servant  should  not  make  as  good  a 
bargain,  or  might  embezzle  part  of  the  purchase  money  ;)  away 
then  he  would  go  to  Leadenhall  or  Whitechapel  market,  and 
from  stall  to  stall  to  haggle  for  the  utmost  penny,  until  he  be- 
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came  the  dread  of  all  tfie  butchers  and  poulterers  in  the  place. 
If  it  should  so  happen  (which  was  not  often  the  case)  that  he 
had  nothing  in  his  larder  at  home,  he  would,  with  part  of  the 
money  obtained  for  his  geese  and  turkies,  purchase  a  pig's  face, 
a  scrag  of  lean  mutton,  a  pound  or  two  of  sticking-  of  beef,  or 
any  stale  b.ack  looking-  meat  that  he  thought  he  could  get  a 
cheap  bargain,  and  carry  it  home  in  his  pocket,  so  serve  for  two 
days  dinner  ;  if  it  were  a  bony  piece  only  fit  for  broth,  he  would 
have  the  broth  himself;  the  meat,  boiled  .until  all  nutrition  was 
boiled  out,  was  to  serve  for  two  days  dinner  to  the  maids.  What- 
ever victuals  he  might  have  spoiling  in  the  house,  he  would 
order  to  be  cooked  on  Saturday,  which  was  sure  to  be  banyan- 
day  with  the  poor  maids  ,  "  for,"  said  he,"  that  there  may  be 
no  waste,  we  always  eat  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  week  on 
that  day,  and  for  my  own  dinner  I  take  a  mess  of  gruel.'* 

The  vegetables  that  were  sent  to  him  as  presents,  always  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  When  he  had  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the 
house,  he  would  allow  no  bread  to  be  purchased  ;  of  cabbages 
he  was  particularly  fond  ;  and  as  these  are  in  summer  to  be 
had  at  small  ex  pence,  he  was  seldom  without  them,  either  sent 
as  presents,  or  bought  at  market. 


Soon  after  Mr.  Cooke  had  established  himself  in  the  sugar- 
house,  he  was  visited  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Sidney. 
Sidney  had  been  a  play-fellow  and  a  favourite  with  Cooke,  in  his 
younger  days,  when  lie  lived  with  his  grandmother  at  Swah- 
niugton,  near  Norwich,  and  had  rendered  Cooke  many  services  ; 
for,  on  account  of  many  of  his  mean  tricks,  the  latter  had  not 
the  most  comfortable  life  among  his  fellow-labourers  and  play- 
mates ;  and  Sidney,  whose  disposition  in  some  points  resembled 
his  own,  being  a  bigger  boy  and  very  stout  and  athletic,  used 
to  protect  him  from  the  insults  and  the  impositions  of  the  oiher 
boys.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  Sidney  came  to  London, 
and  worked  as  a  sawyer  ;  and  his  wife  kept  a  chandler's  shop 
near  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  White  Swan,  in  Hoston, 
Here  Sidney  and  his  wife  lived  many  years  ;  and  the  man  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  his  old  playfellow,  who 
always  received  him  with  great  apparent  cordiality,  and  pro- 
fessed great  Friendship  for  him.  To  Sidney,  as  he  did  to  many 
others,  he  made  snch  protestations  of  his  having  named  him    i 
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his  will  for  something  very  handsome,  that  the  poor  man  had 
good  reason  to  expect,  and  certainly  did  expect,  to  receive  a 
legacy  that  would  make  him  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  but,  like  many  other  expectants,  to  whom  similar1  as- 
surances were  given,  he  was  grievously  disappointed. 

For  notwithstanding  the  very  great  professions  of  friendship 
which  Mr.  Cooke  made  to  Sidney,  his  generosity  never  extended 
so  far  as  to  ask  him  and  his  wife  to  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  with  him, 
above  ouce  a  year  ;  while  Cooke's  visits  to  his  friend  Sidney  were 
often  made  in  the  summer-time  on  Sunday  ;  "  he  no  where,  "  he 
said,  "  found  himself  so  happy  as  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  come  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  enjoy  the  delightful  air  of 
the  fields,  which  gave  him  an  appetite  for  his  dinner.  Then,  his 
luxury  was  to  enjoy  an  after  dinner  mug  of  ale,  and  talk  of  old 
times  with  his  dear  old  friend  1"  Poor  Sidney  and  his  wife  al- 
ways gave  him  the  best  they  could  afford,  not  only  from  a  real 
regard  they  had  for  the  man,  but  they  even  went  farther  some- 
times than  was  convenient  to  them,  in  order  to  provide  him  with 
something  nice,  from  principle  of  gratitude  to  a  man,  who  never 
visited  them,  without  being  lavish  in  his  assurances  that  they 
were  largely  remembered  in  his  will. 

In  several  years  after,  say  about  the  year  1804,  Sidney  being 
grown  old,  and  past  his  labour  as  a  sawyer,  and  the  profits  of 
the  little  shop  which  his  wife  kept  not  being  sufficient  for  their 
support,  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  Mrs.  Sidney 
took  courage  to  wait  on  their  old  rich  friend,  not  doubting,  as 
he  always  professed  so  great  a  regard  for  her  husband  and  for 
her,  and  often  told  them  "  they  never  should  want,  while  he 
lived,"  that  he  would  perhaps  present  her  with  five  or  ten  pounds, 
on  making  known  to  him  their  distressed  circumstances.  (i  Oh, 
my  dear  Madam,"  said  Mr,  Cooke, "  1  am  sorry,  very  sorry 
indeed,  at  your  misfortunes  ;  what  a  happy  thing  it  is,  that  there 
are  in  this  country  such  institutions  as  parish-workhouses  !  your 
husband  has  paid  scot  and  lot  so  long  as  a  housekeeper  in  Hox- 
ton,  that  it  entitles  him  and  you  to  a  settlement;  the  churchwar- 
dens cannot  refuse  to  take  you  in;  my  dear  woman,  go  directly  to 
your  husband,  never  let  him  rest  until  he  applies,  and  get  both 
of  you  into  a  workhouse  as  fa9t  as  you  can  ;  that  is  the  advice  I 
would  give  you,  even  if  you  were  my  own  sister.  Here,  here  is 
a  shilling  for  you  ;  but  lose  no  time;  0,  my  dear  woman,  it  is  a 
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good  thing  for  poor  people  like  you  and  your  husband,  that  the 
aged  and  helpless  can  have  shelter  in  workhouses  !  Good  morn- 
Trig-  !"  Nothing  depresses  the  spirits  more  than  poverty:  Mrs. 
Sidney  was  too  much  astonished  at  the  proposal  of  the  work- 
house, to  attend  to  his  putting  the  shilling  into  her  hand.  At 
the  end  of  his  speech  he  had  walked  out  of  the  house,  leaving 
her  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 


In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
entered  into  a  subscription,  for  the  purchase  of  coals,  to  sell  to 
the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate.  Each  subscriber  was  allowed  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  to  distribute,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  benefaction  ;  and  each  ticket  entitled  the  poor  person 
to  whom  it  was  given,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  bushel. 
Mr.  Cooke  was  one,  who,  being  a  subscriber  of- half  a  guinea, 
had  a  few  tickets  to  deliver,  The  wife  of  his  old  friend  called 
on  him  at  this  time,  and  again  ventured  to  soften  his  obdurate 
heart  by  a  recital  of  distresses  that  would  have  moved  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one,  not  steeled  against  every  particle  of  pity  and 
compassion  ;  he  heard  her  tale,  he  expressed  in  words  his  sorrow 
for  her  situation  ;  he  gave- her  a  ticket,  and  was  liberal  in  prajr- 
ing  God  to  bless  her  :  but  he  told  her,  she  must  find  the  shilling 
somewhere  else  !  !  ! 

Soon  after,  poor  Sidney  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  workhouse; 
but  was  permitted  to  work  for  what  he  could  earn,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  any  people  who  would  give  him  employment.  In  con- 
versation with  a  friend, who  had  known  Sidney  in  his  better  days, 
and  who  was  trying  to  get  a  few  shillings  from  Cooke  for  his 
support,  Cooke  observed,  that  Tom  could  not  want  money  now ; 
nay,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  save  money  now,  as  he  could,  and 
did  earn,  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  a  week,  by  working  in  the 
gardens  of  the  parishioners. 


Notwithstanding  this  man's  inordinate  love  for  money,  he  was 
not  without  a  turn  for  amusement :  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
having  a  good  horse,  and  contrived  generally  once  a  year  to  goto 
Epsom  races.  But  these  excursions  never  cost  him  any  thing, 
for  he  always  made  shift  to  fasten  himself  upon  some  of  those 
people  whom  he  used  to  buoy  up  with  assurances  of  making  them 
his  heirs ;  thus,  he  had  his  ride  to  Epsom  in  his  friend's  gig,  and 
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Lack  to  town,  his  bed  during  the  time  of  the  races,  his  meals, 
and  every  other  accommodation,  at  the  expence  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  ;  to  whom,  for  all  this  treating,  he  never  had  the  ge- 
nerosity to  offer  so  much  as  a  single  bottle  of  wine  in  return. 

But  though  he  was  proud  in  being  the  possessor  of  "  a  bit  of 
blood, "  his  poor  horse  often  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  from  the 
parsimony  of  his  master.  When  not  employing  him,  he  kept  him 
at  livery  stables  ;  but  when  he  rode  him,  he  would  not  allow  corn 
for  him  at  any  place  where  he  had  occasion  to  stop  ;  alledging  to 
the  hostler,  that  s~he  had  had  his  corn  at  the  last  place  he  stop- 
ped at ;  so  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  eat ;  or  at  most,  not  more 
than  a  mouthful  of  hay,  and  a  little  water  ;"  for  which  slender 
accommodation  he  would  generously  reward  the  hostler  with  a 
penny.  Indeed  his  stoppages  upon  the  road  were  not  very  fre- 
cjuent,  and  when  he  did  stop,  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  ceco- 
nomy.  He  generally  when  he  went  into  the  country,  used  to 
fill  his  pockets  with  cold  meat  from  his  own  house,  and  fragments 
of  stale  bread;  when,  on  the  road,  he  felt  himself  hungry,  or 
wished  to  rest  his  horse,  he  would  alight  at  the  door  of  a  public 
house,  deliver  his  horse  to  the  hostler,  with  the  caution  before 
mentioned,  and  pulling  out  his  broken  victuals  from  his  pocket, 
call  for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  thus  regale  himself,  to  save  the  ex- 
pence  of  going  to  an  ordinary. 

On  his  excursions,  many  were  his  expedients  for  feeding  his 
horse.  If  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  good  honest  farmer,  or 
farmer's  servant  travelling  the  same  way  he  was  going,  with  a 
load  of  hay,  he  thought  himself  fortunate.  Being  a  very  well 
informed  man,  he  could  converse  on  almost  any  subject,  and 
could  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  person  he  con- 
versed with  ;  he  would  of  course  enter  into  chat  with  the  driver 
of  the  hay-cart,  on  the  weather,  the  price  of  hay  and  corn,  and 
other  topies  of  rural  ceconomy  ;  thus  having  wormed  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  his  companion,  he  would  carry  on  the 
conversation  for  miles ;  and  while  riding  after  the  cart's  tail, 
would  suffer  his  horse  to  pull  many  a  sweet  mouthful,  and  take 
his  belly-full  of  the  countryman's  hay.  At  other  times,  when 
riding  alone,  he  would  frequently  turn  into  bye-lanes ;  and  if 
he  saw  the  gate  of  a  meadow  or  pasture  field  open,  he  would  ride 
into  the  field,  take  the  bridle  off  the  horse,  and  let  him  take  a 
full  feed.     If,  in  a  very  ret] red  place,  he  ever  found  a  gate  locked. 
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he  made  no  scruple  to  lift  it  off  the  hinges  to  let  his  horse  in, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  belly-full  at  any  body's  expense 
but  his  own.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  made  free  with  another 
man's  property  in  this  manner  ;  but  some  farmer's  men  that  were 
watching  him,  and  knew  his  character,  made  fast  the  gate,  after 
he  and  his  horse  had  got  into  the  field  ;  secured  both  the  gentle- 
man and  his  horse,  and  in  spite  of  his  intreaties  and  tears,  made 
him  pay  pretty  handsomely  for  the  trespass  he  had  committed. 
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Sir, 

The  leading  idea  of  Illusion,  now  exhibiting  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  having  been  generally  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  on  looking  over  a 
collection  of  French  romances,  at  the  discovery  of  a  tale, 
which  in  its  various  vicissitudes,  its  moral  purpose,  and  its 
ultimate  termination,  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan's  celebrated  work ;  and  as  the  story  is  beauti- 
fully told,  and  the  train  of  its  author's  ideas  is  extremely 
ingenious,  I  have  endeavoured  by  occasional  omission 
and  frequent  interspersion,  to  improve  upon  the  author's 
conceptions,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  episodes,  to  form  a 
connected  and  luminous  fable. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  knew  no 
other  ties  than  those  of  nature.  No  throne  was  then 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  liberty,  and  no  men  were  taught 
like  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  bow  the  neck  to  force  and 
usurpation.  The  earth  covered  with  riches  presented  a 
healthful  and  harmless  repast,  and  at  once  supplied  to 
her  inhabitants  security  and  content. 

It  was  in  those  happy  times  that  forfune  had  shower- 
ed down  its  gifts  upon  Hasam,  who  took  up  his  residence 
by  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Here  in  a  country 
replete  with  every  convenience  that  could  supply  neces- 
sity, and  every  charm  that  could  invite  the  eye,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  He  was  rich  but 
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be  was  not  happy — wisdom  requires  no  abundance 
to  make  man  content.  His  youthful  education  had 
been  cultivated  w?ith  the  utmost  assiduity,  yet  his  natural 
impatience  taught  him  to  spurn  the  blessings  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  carried  his  wishes  even  beyond  the 
capacity  of  nature  to  satisfy.  He  lamented  the  disgusting 
uniformity  of  the  good  which  he  enjoyed.  What  remedy 
could  be  obtained  for  an  evil  that  seemed  incurable  ? 
Though  nature  be  indulgent,  she  is  apparently  poor  to  the 
sons  of  foliy. 

One  day  fatigued  with  winding  through  all  the  mazes  of 
his  anxious  desires,  he  suddenly  ftll  asleep.  Morthomi, 
the  king  of  the  Genii,  had  compassion  upon  his  wretch- 
ed situation,  and  undertook  to  cure  him  of  his  illusions, 
by  convincing  his  imagination  in  a  dream,  of  truths  he 
had  seemed  to  despise  when  waking. 

Hasam  fancied  himself  to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  where  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  spreading 
cedar,  he  enjoyed  at  one  view  all  the  possessions  of  his 
ancestors,  covering  the  vale  beneath.  But  far  from  re- 
garding his  wealth  with  joy,  he  burst  into  complaint  and 
invective.  Assailed  by  a  thousand  desires,  he  walked 
forward  wTith  an  uncertain  pace,  when  suddenly  his  eyes 
were  struck  with  a  light  that  appeared  more  than  terres- 
trial. His  surprise  wras  still  increased,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  cloud  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  breath- 
ed ambrosial  perfumes,  and  from  which  the  king  of  the 
Genii  thus  addressed  him.  *'  Son  of  Mortality,  speak  thy 
griefs  in  order  to  find  redress."  Encouraged  by  the  voice 
the  youth  returned.  "  The  dull  uniformity  of  my  con- 
dition is  insupportable,  the  morning  differs  not  from  the 
night,  and  to-day  resembles  yesterday.  All  my  life  ap- 
pears but  a  moment  lengthened  by  disgusting  repetition. 
The  valley  and  the  forest  are  stript  of  their  beauty. 
Even  the  charms  of  the  beauteous  Irene  are  no  longer 
pleasing  since  she  has  blest  me  with  enjoyment. 

"  Favorable  genius/*  continued  he,  "  for  thy  looks  be- 
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speak  thy  compassion,  change  the  country  which  we 
now  hold  into  a  region  resembling  that  possessed  by  those 
beings  who  reside  above  the  stars.  Let  it  contain  an 
abstract  of  all  those  beauties  which  are  dispersed  around 
the  creation  ;  that  all  may  delight  my  senses,  and  that 
my  soul  may  have  entire  fruition  of  every  pleasure  it  can 
conceive.'* 

He  wished,  and  the  Genius  complied  with  his  request. 
The  face  of  nature  grew  ten  thousand  times  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  the  fancy  of  poets  conceived.  The  vio- 
let and  the  amaranth  .its  sprung  up  beneath  their  steps  ; 
the  zephyr,  enchanted  with  the  delightful  landscape, 
wafted  its  odoriferous  breath  throughout  the  expanse. 
All  that  could  gratify  the  senses,  or  awake  satiety,  was 
there  in  profusion.  Hasam  now  began  to  revive,  he  per- 
ceived himself  placed  on  a  bed  of  roses,  over-shadowed 
by  a  bower  of  laurel.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rapture 
he  arose,  and  traversed  the  plain  with  a  hast}7  step.  Here, 
distracted  by  a  variety  of  beauty,  he  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  to  prefer.  The  juicy  anana,  the  delicious  lotus, 
by  turns  attract  his  hand  and  his  eye;  his  ears  are  flattered 
by  the  concert  of  the  grove.  He  had  not  wandered  long 
in  this  scene  of  beauty  before  he  discovered  seven  nymphs 
who  fixed  their  regards  on  him.  They  moved  with  un- 
speakable grace,  and  all  their  looks  inspired  him  with 
pleasure.  Hasam  saw  and  was  enchanted  with  their 
beauty  ;  the  other  charms  of  the  country  were  forgotten. 
The  nymphs  were  conscious  of  his  passion,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  modesty,  tied  to  the  thickest  shades,  certain 
of  being  pursued. 

Thus  blest  and  blessing,  he  flattered  himself  that  his 
raptures  would  be  eternal.  But  scarcely  had  eight  days 
elapsed  before  the  minutes  began  to  lengthen,  and  new 
wishes  to  interrupt  his  felicity.  His  ears  were  fatigued 
with  continual  harmony,  his  eyes  with  the  repetition  of 
familiar  beauty.  His  reasoning  principle  was  gradually 
weakened,  and  the  soul   had  no  opportunity  of  vigorous 
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exertion.  "  I  detest,"  cried  he, "  a  life  in  which  nothing 
is  found  but  softness  and  ease,  no  variety  to  amuse,  no 
danger  to  excite  resolution.  Would  Morthomi  but 
once  more  hear  my  prayer,  it  is  not  to  spend  my  days 
in  the  arms  of  pleasure.  I  could  wish  to  embark  in 
greater  raptures*  I  could  wish  for  power,  as  I  see  the 
plain  without  limits,  extending  around  me.  I  would 
desire  to  govern  a  people  with  unbounded  authority ." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  an  invisible  arm  trans- 
ported him  through  the  air.  He  beheld  a  country  with- 
out limits,  diversified  with  forests  of  cedars,  whose  tops 
seemed  to  reach  the  clouds,  divided  b}^  large  rivers, 
which  at  once  supplied  the  facilities  of  conveyance,  and 
yielding  fertility.  Beautiful  cities  were  scattered  u?  and 
down  without  number.  "  All  that  thou  seest,"  cried  his 
conductor,"  is  thine."  Hasam,  with  a  joyful  heart, 
bowed  to  the  ground,  and  thanked  the  indulgent  genius. 
He  had  scarcely  concluded  the  expression  of  his  grati- 
tude, when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
heroes  and  ancient  sages,  who  chose  him  their  king  even 
before  he  had  time  to  return  from  his  astonishment.  His 
brows  were  bound  with  a  diadem,  and  the  trumpet 
sounded  his  accession  among  the  people.  The  populace 
thronged  around  to  kiss  the  steps  of  ins  throne,  while 
numberless  camels  came  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the 
East,  and  the  spices  of  the  neighbouring  isles. 

The  ears  of  Hasam  were  charmed  with  the  martial 
notes  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neighing  of  the  horse 
equipped  for  war;  his  heart  began  to  beat  for  conquest, 
and  as  they  who  wish  for  enemies  easily  create  them,  he 
went  to  w*ar,  attacked  the  foe,  and  returned  victorious. 
One  conquest  only  made  him  wish  for  more ;  he  went 
from  victory  to  victory  till  all  the  neighbours  became 
tributary,  or  all  their  countries  were  laid  in  ruin.  He 
now  panted  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  but  the  time 
approached  when  vanity  was  to  be  humbled.  A  dis- 
tant country  that  had   with  jealous  eyes  seen  his  progress 
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in  invading  the  liberties  of  others ,  began  to  fear  for  their 
own.  They  attacked  the  enemy  of  mankind  with  a  force  which 
it  was  impossible  to  resist:  the  climate  added  to  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  their  principles  ;  the  army  of  slaves  fell  by 
myriads :  the  hero,  now  conscious  that  he  was  but  man,  tied 
for  safety  to  the  forest,  deserted  by  the  crozed  of  flatterers,  and 
his  soldiers  given  up  as  a  prey  to  famine ;  himself  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  his  own  reflections.*  After  a 
long  journey  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  en- 
circled by  a  mountain.  He  reposed  himself  on  a  bank,  by 
the  side  of  aglassy  rivulet,  that  poured  from  a  neighbouring 
hill.  The  soul  of  Hasam  was  filled  with  discord  and 
confusion.  Wretch  that  I  am,  cried  he  ;  wrhy  was  I  born 
to  this  variety  of  distress  ?  why  brought  into  the  world  to 
survive  every  felicity  ?  The  poor  peasant  who  feeds  upon 
roots  and  water ;  the  wandering  savage,who  hunts  for  a  pre- 
carious meal,  is  happier  than  I.  I  will  not,  cannot  survive 
it.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when  throwing  himself  head- 
long into  the  water,  he  there  expected  to  terminate  a 
wretched  existence.  The  fancied  coldness  of  the  waves, 
however,gave  him  an  instant  shock,which  awoke  him  from 
his  dreanio  Beside  him  lay  the  lovely  Irene,  his  favorite 
wife,  more  beautiful  than  the  morning ;  his  attendants 
came  with  submission  assiduously  to  know  his  pleasure: 
he  found  his  possessions  real,  his  wants  imaginary,  he  ever 
afterwards  entertained  a  proper  senseof  gratitude  to  heaven, 
and  exemplified  by  the  tenor  of  his  life,  that  there  is  no 
enjoyment  more  lasting  than  virtue,  no  treasure  more 
precious  than  content, 

*  Could  language  be  more  applicable  then  the  above  descrip- 
tion written  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ? 
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*e  You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  you  turn  up  your  eyes  like  a 
duck  in  thunder,  and  all  the  while  you  are  as  hard-hearted 
as  a  hyaena." — Cumberland. 

Sir, 

The  Methodists-— the  Puritans— the  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, or  by  whatever  other  name  the  no w  almost  innumer- 
able followers  of  the  Wesleys,  the  Whitfields,  the  Hun- 
tingtons,  the  Hills,  &c.  &c.  &c.  choose  to  denominate 
themselves,  are  surely  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  the 
religious  sectarians  under  the  sun  ;  for  while  they  affect 
the  greatest  veneration  for  the  person  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  their  whole  lives  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  bright  example  he  has  left  for  our  imitation; 
they  are  proud,  luxurious,  irascible,  unforgiving,  intole- 
rant, and  avaricious  in  the  extreme! — I  wish  to  be  unde- 
stoocl  here  as  describing  only  the  leaders  amongst  them  : 
as  to  the  poor,  ignorant,  bigotted  multitude,  they  [God 
help  them  !) 

*'  are  the  soft,  easy  cushions 

On  which  these  knaves  repose  and  fatten.'* 

They  affect  too  a  wonderful  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution— but  is  that  to  be  credited,  when  they  abandon  the 
lofty  temples  of  the  established  church,  fly  from  the  edi- 
fying sermons  of  our  most  learned  divines,  and  seduce  as 
many  proselytes  as  they  can  catch,  to  herd  together  in  an 
obscure  hovel,  while  some  canting,  illiterate  rhapsodist, 
jumbles  the  sacred  language  of  the  scriptures  with  his 
own  undigested  phraseology,  rendering  his  whole  dis- 
course a  ridiculous  chaos  of  uninstructive  nonsense  ? 

The  late  William  Huntington,  the  writer  of  these  let- 
ters, was  no  common  character.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a 
strong,  acute  mind,  and  an  able  body,  a  most  retentive 
memory,  great  personal  courage,  high  ambition,  and  an 
RStinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  native  rough- 
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ness  glossed  over  by  a  most  happy  varnish  of  convivial 
pleasantry  and  good  humour,  which  at  first  sight  won- 
derfully recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  whilst  his  great  activity  and 
perseverance,  aided  by  strong  animal  spirits,  and  vehe- 
ment, though  rude  elocution,  gave  to  his  labours  a  sort 
of  apostolical  sanctity,  and  to  his  doctrines  the  semblance 
of  inspiration.  No  wonder  then,  that  he  soon  distanced 
his  less  ardent  competitors,  and  amassed  a  fortune  at 
the  expence  of  superstition  and  credulity. 

I  have  patiently  waded  through  one  volume  of  these 
extraordinary  letters,  each  one  beginning  and  ending  in- 
deed in  the  usual  stile  of  epistolary  familiarity,  but  con- 
taining scarcely  a  single  intelligible  idea  or  sentiment  of 
the  writer  himself-— the  whole  being  One  incoherent  mass 
of  scriptural  texts  and  allusions. — Many  of  these  letters 
are  signed — "  The  Coalheaver" — which  shows  his  great 
penetration  into  the  intricate  folds  of  the  human  heart. 
This  bold  confession  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  at 
once  blunted  the  shafts  of  ridicule — flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  higher  order  of  his  Hock — humoured  the  levelling 
principles  of  the  lower  sort — and  wore  the  appearance  of 
sanctified  humility. — But,  alas!  the  never  failing  "  S.  S." 
so  carefully  attached  to  each  subscription,  unfortunately 
proves  the  pharisaical  pride  of  the  man. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  cull  out  such  scraps  as  appear  to 
be  properly  emanations  from  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
which  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  view  of  his  real 
character. 

In  Letter xciv.  dated  Sept.  10,  1S12,  he  says— 

"  1  fall  into  fits  of  unbelief,  bondage,  wrath,  and  bitterness  ; 
and  then  come  out  just  like  Solomon's  fool,  brayed  in  a  mortar  ; 
neither  humble,  submissive,  nor  resigned  ;  but  rather  into  ease 
and  carelessness." — "Soon  after  this  1  am  tumbled  into  the  same 
dark  cells  a.  a  .j  :  and  then  a  Utile  dead  ease  succeeds  as  be- 
fore ;  \vl ich  is  such  puzzli.  g  work  as  !  cannot  unravel  ;  it  makes 
*»£  fruitful  in  murmuring  attd  rebi  Iling."  --'However,  this  is  the 
vray  that  i  go  on,,  aud  I  am  as  contented  with  it  as  the  devil  is 
in  chains." 
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What  an  admirable  picture  of  evangelical  serenity  ! 

In  Letter  civ.  dated  Oct.  8, 1798,  alluding  to  some  new 
chapels,  he  says—* 

"  I  am  still  in  hope  and  in  great  expectation  tl^at  we  shall 
have  a  breeding,  a  fruitful,  and  a  flourishing  sister  church  at 
Grantham."  "  I  know  that  our  little  sister  at  Grantham  hath 
not  been  without  breasts  for  some  time,  and  milk  she  must  have 
if  she  grows."  "  My  soul  travails  hard  for  you,  and  my  hopes 
and  my  expectations  are  raised  high  respecting  Grantham.  My 
soul  rejoiced  when  I  saw  sister  B.'s  letters,  which  informed  me 
of  a  little  nest  at  Leicester,  who  begin  to  look  out  of  obscurity 
and  out  of  darkness,  That  blind  guide  that  enemy  of  divine 
power,  will  not  always  be  hid;  he  shall  walk  naked,  and  the 
just  shall  see  his  shame."    , 

Nothing  like  keeping  an  eye  to  business. — O  Johnny 
Bull ;  thou  art  a  valuable  milch  cow  ! 

In  Letter  clxxviii.  dated  May  17,  179S,  he  says — 

"  Was  I  in  thy  place,  I  would  not  go  to  hear  preaching  at 
all ;  for  thou  wilt  not  find  one  interpreter  among  a  thousand 
who  can  explain  the  impressions  of  God  on  thy  soul." — "  I 
would  give  my  mind  to  lonely  solitude ;  and  read,  confess,  and 
groan  out  my  troubles,  burdens,  and  desire  before  God.  " 

Pretty  advice  this  to  a  poor  hypochondriac  female! — 
No  wonder  we  hear  of  so  many  suicides. 

In  Letter  clxiii.  dated  May  10,  1813,  he  says— 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  on  going  to  bed,  I  was  much  concern- 
ed about  the  present  war.  It  being  a  judgment  of  such  mag- 
nitude, I  wondered  whereabout  in  scripture  the  account 
stood," — "  and  I  was  much  grieved  that  there  were  none  in  our 
days  who  were  intrusted  with  the  secret.  When  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  these  words  wese  spoken  to  me — "  this  is  the  hour  of 
temptation."  I  then  knew  where  the  words  stood,  as  they  aie 
three  times  recorded  in  uie  scripture.  V 

After  a  long  rhapsody,  from  Revelations,  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  goes  on. 

"  The  work  now  in  hand  is  the  papists  struggling  to  get  into 
power,  that  they  may  gain  over  the  established  chur  ch  and  all  dead 
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and  dry  dissenters  with  them — It  is  evident  that  his  (Antichrist's) 
last  struggle  for  power  is  begun  ;  and  when  he  comes  into  pow- 
er, I  expect  we  shall  be  deprived  of  our  toleration  act,  and  that 
then  he  will  fill  the  protestant  churches  with  popish  priests ; 
and  when  he  has  gained  these  over,  then  the  church  of  God  will 
fall  under  the  weight  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  both  at 
once;  and  this  will  be  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses." 

Admirable  prophet,  politician,  and  philanthropist! — 
No  bad  specimen  of  Evangelical  charity. 

These  edifying  epkiles  are  now  publishing  in  eighteen- 
penny  numbers  by  the  doctor's  old  chum,  Tommy  Bens- 
ley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  said  doctor's  platonic  friend, 
the  "poor  mourner  in  Zion/'  Lady  Sanderson  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  a  large  number  will  be  sold  amongst  the  elect.— 
Pretty  pickings  for  Tommy 7  /  * 


*  Of  the  above  disciple  of  the  coalheaver  there   is   a    ludi- 
crous anecdote  in  circulation.     It  is  related  that  he  one  "  Sab- 
bath*' invited  the  pastor  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his  ta- 
ble, and  having  enjoyed   themselves  for  some  time   with   the 
good  things  of  this  world,  they  set  out  for  the  evening's  farce  at 
the  conventicle,  at  that  time  in  Silver-street.     Soon  after  Hunt- 
ington had  commenced  his  discourse — whether  from  having  taken 
too  large  a  portion  of  spirit  not  altogether  evangelical, — whe- 
ther from  the  heat  of  the  weather, — whether  from  being  too 
much  accustomed  so  "  scraps  of  holy  writ"  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, for  those  then  under  recitation  to  have  their  due   weight, 
©r  from  whatever  cause  it  might  have  been, — it  is  confidently- 
asserted,  that  this  typographical  pillar  sunk  under  the  potent 
influence  of  the  drowsy  god,    and   shortly    sent   forth  a  nasal 
sound,  equally  musical,  though  not  quite  so  loud,  as  that  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  instrument  ycleped  a  sow-gelder's  horn. 
These  dulcet  notes  certainly    required  an  accompanying  stop  ; 
and  the  Argus-eyed  hypocrite    gave   ample  testimony   that  he 
knew  from  whence  they  proceeded,    by  thundering  out   a  suit- 
able phrase,  which  he  had  ready  on  all  occasions,  from   one   of 
i he  p.rgphets.:  "  Arise  !  awake  !  thou  that sleepest  !  "  be  This, 
however.,  na^  not  the  desired  effect,  and  finding  the  music  not 
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In  No.  1,  is  a  pious  epistle  from  Saint  Eliza  Falkland 
to  Saint  Tommy  Bensley,  together  with  Saint  Tommy's 
answer — both  giving  an  account  of  the  doctor's  last  hours 
at  Tunbridge,  when  he  commanded  Lady  Sanderson  to 
write  the  following  epitaph,,  in  which  there  is  a  most 
happy  display  of  the  modesty,  forgiving  spirit,  and  hu- 
mility of  an  evangelical  Christian! 

"Here  lies  the  Coalheaver— beloved  of  his  God,  but  abhorred 
of  man.  The  Omniscient  Judge,  at  the  Grand  Assize,  shall  noti- 
fy and  confirm  this,  to  the  confusion  of  many  thousands ;  for 
England  and  its  metropolis  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a 
Prophet  among  them. — W.  H.  S.  S." 

This  needs  no  comment. 

Axti-Cantwell, 


TOWN  ECCENTRICS. 


Sir, 
I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  are  commonly 
described  as  living  upon  their  means — without  profession, 
connection,  and  employment;  with  an  income  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  life,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
a  decent  appearance,  and  with  just  so  extensive  an  ac- 
quaintance as  is  usually 'acquired  by  the  frequenters  of 
taverns,  and  promenaders  in  the  park.  With  little, 
therefore,  to  awaken  my  anxiety,  or  occupy  my  time,  I 
have  contracted  a  habit  of  loitering  about  from  one  part  of 
the  town  to  another  ;  observing  the  passing  characters  of 
the  day  ;  of  entering  into  conversation  with  every  indi- 
vidual whose  appearance  indicates  singularity  of  habit, 

to  be  of  that  rapturous  kind  which  the  saints  took  delight  in, 
he  is  said  to  have  cut  the  business  short  by  bawling  out — 
(though  with  what  degree  of  professing,  the  reader  is  left  to 
judge) — « wake  my   friend   Tom  Bensley  there." 
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or  eccentricity  of  manner,  and  of  scrutinizing  the  human 
character  in  all  its  variations  of  form  and  lineament.  I 
have  thus  collected  a  variety  of  curious  and  accurate  por- 
traits of  individuals  in  every  circle  of  life,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  pursuit :  the  peer  and  the  cobler,  the  duchess 
and  the  oyster  girl,  the  general  and  the  tailor,  have 
equally  contributed  to  replenish  my  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  augment  my  stock  of  materials  for  spe- 
culation. But  although  by  long  and  attentive  observation 
of  the  world,  I  am  become  little  better  than  a  misan- 
thrope, I  am  not  selfish :  I  am  willing  that  others  should 
participate  in  the  fruits  of  my  experience  ;  and  through 
what  more  appropriate  vehicle  can  I  communicate  my 
observations  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Scourge  ? 

In  the  next  box,  Sir,  to  that  in  which  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, is  seated  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  every  author 
who  has  not  the  courage,  or  the  ambition,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  his  proper  person  ;  and  as  he  may  pos- 
sibly lay  claim  even  to  my  humble  communications,  I 
shall  describe  his  character,  as  a  dissuasive  from  any 
such  attempt.  Edward  Faddle  was  bred  an  apothecary, 
but  not  being  sufficient  master  of  Latin  to  construe  the 
inscriptions  on  his  boxes  and  gallipots,  he  made  several 
dangerous  mistakes  in  his  compositions,  and  his  pharma- 
ceutic ignorance  destroyed  two  patients  in  a  single  week. 
These  accidents  brought  him  into  such  disrepute  among 
his  patients,  that  he  prudently  shut  up  his  shop,  and 
commenced  gentleman  at  large,  havingjust  succeeded  to 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  a  distant  relative. 

Ned's  only  ambition  was  now  to  be  what  he  called  a 
clever  fellow  in  its  utmost  latitude;  that  is,  an  excellent 
companion,  a  man  of  wit  and  humour  in  society  ;  in  a 
word,  a  Ion  vivant.  He  also  entertained  the  ambition 
of  becoming  a  great  writer,  a  man  of  deep  erudition,  and 
a  universal  scholar. 

To  personatewith  success  this  eccentric  and  uncom- 
mon character^  Mr,  Faddle  had  recourse  to  certain  arti- 
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Ikes  that  were  not  altogether  unsuccessful.     He  would 
produce  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  classics,  which 
he  would  read  with  emphasis,  but  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a  syllable.     In  order  to  obtain  the  reputation 
of  a  wit  and  humorist,  he  would  with  the  utmost  gravity 
of  countenance  and  pomposity  of  manner,  pronounce  that 
the  greatest  geniuses  "  were   not  always  those  who  shone 
the  most  in  conversation,  witness  Addison,  who,  though 
the  greatest  prose  writer  this  country,  had  produced,  could 
scarcely  deliver  himself  with  common  accuracy,  either 
in  public  assemblies,    or  in  private  conversation,  and  the 
written  authority  of  that  great  man  declared  that  the  most 
brilliant  wits  were  often  dull   by  design."  In  this  manner 
Faddle  supported  his  claim  to  wit,   learning,  and  profun- 
dity; and  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission  of  his  pre- 
tensions as  the  first  literary  character  of  the  age. 

He  industriously  sought  the  acquaintance  of  most  o* 
the  printers  of  the  public  papers;  he  would  run  to  oblige 
them  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  another,  and  collect 
more  news,  real  or  imaginary,  than  all  their  mercenary 
collectors  put  together ;  and  in  return  for  his  services  he 
obtained  information  respecting  the  secrets  of  the  offices. 
He  was  generally  acquainted  with  the  signature  of  a 
flaming  letter,  a  day  or  two  before  its  appearance  ;  and  he 
always  knew,  within  an  hour,  when  the  printer  of  the 
Times  had  received  a  Vetus.  With  such  information  he 
flourished  away  at  every  coffee-house  in  town — he  hinted, 
and  only  hinted,  that  on  such  a  day  they  would  see  a  blaz- 
ing letter  in  the  Statesman  ;  on  such  a  day  a  production  of 
Anser  Capitolinus  in  the  Chronicle,but  that  it  was  now  un- 
der consideration  to  expunge  the  dangerous  parts?  Being 
always  punctual  except  in  the  accidents  of  the  pre.- s,  in 
his  intelligence/and  predicted  signatures  being  constantly 
right,  he  was  pronounced  the  author  of  these  papers.  He 
was  considered  as  the  real  Vetus,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  James's,  and  received  with  the  distinction  due  to 
so  notorious  a  personage.     When  an  acquaintance  hinted. 

YQL.   VII,  l 
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to  him  that  he  was  the  real  writer  of  these  letters,  and  that 
Mr.  Faddle  might  repose  the  secret  in  him,  his  reply  was 
"  Prudence,Sir,  prudence  is  my  motto. — You  understand 
me:"  this  confirmed  the  suspicion  ;  and  Mr.  Faddle  was 
pitted  for  a  hundred  against  Mr.  Canning.  But  great  wits 
are  forgetful,  and  though  prudence  was  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Faddle,  like  other  geniuses  he  sometimes  forgot  that  se- 
cure and  protecting  virtue.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
politics,  he  might  still  have  heen  the  finest  writer 
©f  the  age;  but  unfortunately  he  resolved  that  his  ta- 
lent should  be  unlimited:  he  had  often  succeeded  in  his 
depredations  on  the  sock,  and  was  frail  enough  now  to 
undertake  the  buskin. 

The  muses  had  never  smiled  upon  his  exertions,  and 
Justice  waved  her  sword  over  Faddle's  head.  First  Im- 
pressions  was  too  popular  a  piece  to  remain  unclaimed. 
Unfortunate  pretender !  Mr.  Smith  avowed  himself  the 
author ! 

Mr.  Faddle  has  not  been  able  to  shew  his  political,  any 
more  than  his  dramatic  face  in  public,  since  this  unfor- 
tunate event  until  this  morning.  He  is  studiously 
avoided,  and  it  is  imagined  that  he  will  share  the  fate 
of  most  pretenders,  and  be  in  the  end  deserted  and  de- 
spised. 

In  the  right-hand  box,  picking  his  teeth  over  a  news- 
paper, is  Mr.  Horace;  a  model  of  formal  and  frigid  affec- 
tation; the  literary  friend  of  sentimental  misses;  a  hum- 
ble imitator  of  Tom  Moore,  and  the  paragon  of  London 
coxcombs.  Profiting  by  his  kindred  to  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress, and  having  been  relieved  from  the  trammels  of  his 
mother,  a  school-mistress,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  has  since  continued  to  issue  from  thence  se- 
veral pretty  verses,  and  several  abortive  pamphlets.  His 
literary  talents  however  are  much  above  mediocrity  :  and 
though  he  displays  little  originality,  he  is  generally  classi- 
cal, elegant,  and  skilfully  metaphorical.  But  he  has  un* 
fortunately  been  afflicted  with  an  ambition  of  keeping  30= 
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ciety  above  hi  s  rank,  that  has  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  friends,  and  produced  to  himself  the  most  ludicrous 
inconveniencies.  To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  studied 
the  graces  with  assiduity:  and  has  obtained  by  his  perse- 
verance a  formal  rotundity  of  movement,  a  stiff  formality 
of  manner,  and  a  studied  and  monotonous  delivery.  If  he 
elevates  his  knife  at  table,  he  does  it  with  a  predetermined 
curvature  of  the  arm,  and  at  a  given  angle;  if  he  takes  a 
chair,  it  is  done  with  the  solemnity  and  studied  grace  of  an 
act  of  importance;  he  talks  in  modulated  and  unvaried 
periods,  and  is  much  addicted  to  studied  orations.  The 
most  reprehensible  and  ludicrous  part  of  his  conduct, 
however,  consists  in  his  neglect  of  regular  study,  and  hi9 
sacrifice  of  -the  comforts  of  life  to  a  vain  passion  for  dis- 
tinction. The  expences  he  incurs  in  dress  and  other  re- 
quisites of  fashionable  life,  render  him,  when  alone,  des- 
titute and  solitary  :  and  the  coteries  to  which  he  is  in- 
troduced listen  to  his  harangues,  and  afterwards  laugh  at 
his  follies  and  pity  his  situation.  He  sinks  into  a  dang- 
ling dependant  on  aged  rank,  and  into  the  humble  com- 
panion of  females,  who  regard  his  admission  into  their 
society  as  an  act  of  the  most  extreme  condescension. 

He  is  afflicted  by  all  the  anxieties  that  attach  to  a  scan- 
ty income  and  a  respectable  expenditure,  and  goes  with- 
out his  breakfast,  that  he  may  save  his  three  shillings 
for  evening  coach- hire.  The  young  men  of  fashion  to 
whom  he  is  introduced  regard  him  as  an  inconvenient 
interloper;  they  despise  his  servility,  and  ridicule  the 
formal  and  systematical  attempts  at  grace,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  substitute  for  the  unconscious  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  the  well-bred  gentleman.  He  is  in  fact  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  bad  copy  of  Charles  Kemble. 

Scarcely  had  I  finished  the  preceding  character  before 

the  chariot  of  Mrs.  C y  passed  my  window.     She  was 

the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  vicar,  who  not  being  able  to 
make  her  a  lady,  nor  willing  to  see  her  a  common  ser- 
vant, apprenticed   her  to  a  milliner  in  Covent  Garder, 
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She  was  handsome,  proud,  and  licentious,  and  posssesed  of 
a  striking  and  voluptuous  person.  An  honest  tradesman 
unfortunately  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  to  marry 
her.  She  rejected  his  offer  with  disdain,  and  the  poor 
love-sick  fellow  grew  melancholy,  wasted  away  and  died. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  his  death  ;  it  was  a 
compliment  to  her  beauty  by  which  her  vanity  was  too 
highly  flattered. 

Among  the  number  of  her  admirers  there  was  a  young 
fellow,  who  knew  the  sex  perfectly  well,  who  had  a  be- 
witching address,  and  a  large  estate.  She  selected  him 
as  a  fit  object,  at  once  to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  her  love, 
and  received  him  with  the  most  distinguishing  kindness. 
His  attractions  become  at  last  too  powerful  for  resistance  ; 
but  her  chagrin  was  only  equalled  by  her  astonishment, 
when  having  faintly  hinted  her  wishes,  he  positively  de- 
clared that  he  never  did,  and  never  would  entertain  any 
matrimonial  intentions.  She  was  at  first  offended  and 
surprised  at  this  declaration,  but  her  passion  overcame 
her  pride,  and  she  consented  to  be  his  mistress.  Charm- 
ed with  his  conquest,  he  was  more  fond  of  her  after  she 
had  surrendered  than  before;  she  was  therefore  encourag- 
ed by  his  increasing  love  to  rise  in  her  demands  upon 
him. 

The  sister-in-law  of  this  person  is  a  more  learned,  though 
not  quite  so  impudent  an  oddity.  Annabella  V.  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  female  politicians.  To 
hear  a  female  slattern  like  her,  her  hair  uncombed  and  hands 
unwashed,  talk  of  the  motions  in  the  house  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  Whitbread,  or  to  fly  into  hysterics  upon  the 
coustitut  on  of  the  king  m  and  the  delinquency  of  mi- 
nisters, is  scarcely  allowa  even  in  a  De  Stael ;  but  when 
Mrs.  V.  assumes  the  port  of  consequence  at  debating  so- 
cieties, pretending  to  enter  deeply  into  disquisitions,  with 
hard  words  she  does  not  understand,  frequently  misap- 
plying and  seldom  pronouncing  properly,  it  behoves  her 
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husband  to  condemn  her  to  the  wash-tub,  till  she  has  re- 
covered her  senses  and  cleanliness. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  acquirements  of  Mrs.  V. 
She  prides  herself  in  reading  Virgil  in  the  original, 
and  pointing  out  important  errors  in  Dryden's  version. 
She  is  surprized  that  any  person  of  taste  would  read  the 
classics  but  in  their  original  dress ;  while  her  own  dress  is 
totally  neglected,  and  her  needle  sacrificed  to  the  "  delight- 
ful" classics.  While  she  examines  the  commentators,  or 
reads  the  last  edition  of  Blackstone  with  notes,  her  house- 
hold ceconomy  is  entirely  unattended  to,  her  servants 
cheat  her,  her  provisions  spoiled,  her  furniture  purloined, 
and  her  husband  on  the  verge  of  a  jail.  She  is  but  a  soli- 
tary example  of  a  race  of  beings  almost  extinct,who  have 
been  revived  into  life  by  the  visits  and  the  publications 
of  a  foreign  baroness-  Such,  Mr.  Scourge,  are  the  cha- 
racters with  whom  the  observation  of  half  an  hour  has 
made  me  familiar;  and  if  these  and  any  future  sketches  of 
a  similar  description  be  thought  worth  your  notice,  you 
may  rely  on  the  continued  correspondence  of,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Slaughter s  Coffee  House,  Baldwin  Bustle. 

Dec.  IMfi,  1813. 
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The  prodigious  events  of  the  last  three  months  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  such  rapid  succession  that  the 
public  mind  was  borne  down  by  their  impetuosity,  and 
could  give  expression  only  to  its  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. They  affected  the  observer  like  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  which  outstrip  calculation,  and  defy 
description;  a  vague  amazement,  and  a  reluctant  belief, 
were  all  that  cou}d  accompany  their  progress.  Specu- 
lation upon  their  causes,  or  reasoning  upon  their  effects, 
was  equally  suspended ;  for  scarcely  had  we  examined 
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the  probable  results  of  one  transaction,  and  harmonized 
them  a  little  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  ano- 
ther and  another  succeeded,  each  more  pregnant  with  por- 
tentous consequences  than  the  former,  and  deranged  the 
theories  that  had  been  constructed,  and  left  a  wider  thea- 
tre for  new  ones  to  appear  in.  This  tumult,  however, 
lias  subsided  :  the  stupendous  torrent  has  rolled  its  vast 
and  mighty  course  along;  we  may  now  trace  its  origin 
and  progress;  determine  its  immediate,  and  calculate 
upon  its  remote  effects. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  exam- 
ple of  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  extended  by  suc- 
cessive conquests,  and  consolidated  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite perfection  of  despotism,  so  suddenly  di&metn- 
"bered  and  debilitated.  The  French  dominion,  includ- 
ing in  that  general  term  all  its  violent  and  unjust  usur- 
pations of  territoiy,  seemed  to  be  fatally  constructed 
for  perpetuity  :  it  was  so  associated  in  all  its  parts;  there 
was  such  a  coherency  and  unbroken  continuity  of  space, 
circumscribed  by  its  frontiers,  that  the  vigilance  oi  go- 
vernment, emanating  directly  from  its  source,  might  be 
conveyed  along  its  whole  surface,  operate  on  every  point  at 
once, and  preserve  a  sim  ltaneous  agency  of  power  suffi- 
cient to  repress  the  slightest  shew  of  disaffection  in  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  a  ise.  Yet,  elaborately  as  this 
curious  and  formidable  machine  was  prepared,  we  find  it 
crumbling  to  pieces  as  if  by  the  potency  of  magic  ;  all  its 
most  dangerous  properties  annihilated,  its  unwieldy  bulk 
reduced, '&nd  the  principle  of  its  construction  destroyed 
beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation.  The  boldest  utterer 
of  prophecy. would  not  have  dared,  twelve  months  ago, 
when  Bonaparte  fled  from  Russia,  shorn  of  much  of  his 
splendor,  to  predict  half  what  has  occurred  ;  but  we,  who 
are  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  past  events,  may  se- 
curely analyze  them,  and  fearlessly  foretel  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  France  regaining  that  ascendancy  in  Europe 
which  visited,  in  its  baleful  consequences,  the  extremities 
of  the  civilized  world,     Bonaparte,  if  he  had  the  means 
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to  reorganize  such  a  system  as  bis  ambitious  policy  be- 
fore created,  would  distrust  the  stability  of  his  materials  z 
he  has  proved  them,  and  they  were  deficient ;  he  has 
practically  acquired  the  lesson  which  history  (the  pecu- 
liar study  of  kings)  would  have  taught  him  in  his  closet; 
he  has  discovered  that  the  allegiance  which  is  founded 
upon  terror  and  compulsion,  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
which  spring  from  the  lethargy  of  despotism,  is  a  passive^ 
not  an  active  principle,  which  bends  indeed  to  circum- 
stances, but  retains  a  power  of  re-action,  dreadful  and 
certain  in  its  operation  whenever  that  operation  can  take 
place.  His  vassal  states  that  marched  reluctantly  in  the 
career  of  his  victories,  rushed  with  energy  upon  the 
track  of  his  misfortunes;  lukewarm  and  inefficient  as  his 
instruments,  they  possessed  a  terrible  efficacy  and  vigor 
as  his  persecutors  and  their  ozon  avengers  :  he  proclaimed 
himself  their  protector,  yet,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  he 
abandoned  them  ;  they  professed  themselves  his  adhe- 
rents, and  in  the  moment  of  need  they  deserted  him;  the 
natural  issue  of  such  unnatural  leagues.  And  m  this  mutual 
discovery  of  perfidy  on  the  one  side,  and  infidelity  on  the 
other,  consists  the  common  safety  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  The  tyrant  cannot  trust  his  slaves;  the  slaves 
cannot  trust  their  tyrant.  The  power  to  be  free  was 
presented  to  them;  they  accepted  it,  and  the  pernicious 
union  is  dissolved  for  ever.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  the  argument  through  all  its  various  and 
important  results  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  comment 
upou  the  actual  state  of  political  events  without  glancing 
at  some  of  those  general  causes  which  led  to  their  past 
condition,  and  which  will  preclude  their  future  existence. 
In  examining  the  present,  France  attracts  our  first  at- 
tention. Humbled,  in  the  discomfiture  of  her  ruler,  de- 
bilitated in  her  fiscal  resources,  exhausted  in  her  phy- 
sical ones,  diminished  in  her  territorial  extent,  and  impo- 
verished by  our  enormous  current  of  expenditure,  which 
widened  and  increased  as  it  became  further  removed  from 
its  source,  it  forms  a  general  and  interesting  question  as  ta 
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what  will  be  her  policy  in  this  trying  crisis  of  her  fate. 
Peace  is  obviously  the  interest  of  France,  though  not  so  ob- 
viously the  interest  of  Bonaparte.  Peace  would  heal  all 
those  wounds  which  a  desolating  revolution  and  incessant 
wars  have  inflicted  ;  but  peace  would  let  loose,  also,  those 
unquiet  and  turbulent  spirits  which  find  food  and  activity 
in  war,  and  are  most  dangerous  to  the  pretensions  of  usurp- 
ed power.  Yet,  if  the  French  people  unanimously  call 
aloud  for  peace,  it  would  be  the  price  of  Napoleon's  scep- 
tre to  neglect  that  call,  at  the  present  moment.  The  de^ 
struction  of  two  large  armies  in  the  prosecution  of  a  contest 
not  national,  but  personal,  is  a  circumstance  calculated 
to  excite  inquiry  even  in  a  nation  so  volatile  and  fantastic 
as  the  French.  The  result  of  inquiry  would  be  resistance; 
and  resistance  once  steadily  made  would  terminate  in  suc- 
cess. The  question  that  Bonaparte  has  to  decide,  is,  whe- 
ther he  will  conclude  a  peace  upon  terms  that  may  secure 
the  liberties  and  interests  of  Europe  ;  or  place  his  destiny 
upon  the  chance  of  creating  another  army.  His  first  deter- 
mination after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  seems  to  have  been  the 
latter,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  cold  and  mysterious 
reply  to  the  senate,  whose  address  to  him,  however,  spoke 
pretty  plainly  the  necessity  of  the  former.  A  new  con- 
scription was  then  raised,  and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  di- 
rect contributions,  were  to  be  levied.  Every  thing  an- 
nounced fresh  and  mighty  preparations;  but  though  the 
projet  was  formally  announced,  the  French  papers  did 
not  teem  witli  magnificent  paragraphs  about  the  ardor 
with  which  the  youthfuLconscripts  rushed  to  the  ranks, 
or  the  zeal  with  which  individuals  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  state.  A  prophetic  silence  was  observed  up- 
on all  these  points,  while  rumours  were  currently  afloat 
here,  that  partial  insurrecitons  had  taken  place  in  several 
districts  where  it  was  attempted  to  carry  the  conscription 
into  effect.  These  reports  gained  confidence  from  the  le- 
thargy which  manifestly  pervaded  the  French  operations. 
The  whole  disposable  force  of  Bonaparte  was  required 
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to  guard  the  eastern  frontier  from  the  meditated  attack  of 
the  allied  troops,  and  the  southern  frontier  from  the  actual 
irruption  of  Lord  Wellington.  Not  a  man,  it  appeared* 
€ould  be  spared  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons  of  Hol- 
land, which  were  successively  surrendering.  If  Bonaparte 
could  havespared  but  one  division,he  would  certainly  have 
made  some  effort,  however  ineffectual,  to  retain  possession 
of  Holland.  We  know,  however,  that  not  a  single  corps  has 
been  marched  into  that  country  since  the  flag  of  freedom: 
has  been  unfurled  there;  and  we  are  warranted  therefore 
in  d-rawing  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  300,CCn  men 
that  were  raised,  (upon  paper^)  nor  the  aids  that  were  lc«. 
vied  (in  the  same  way),  have  been  found  very  serviceable 
for  their  respective  ends. 

This  indisposition  on  the  part  Of  the  French  people  to 
second  the  ambitious  views  of  their  ruler,  happily  furnishes 
us  with  the  best  security  for  peace.  Alone,  he  is  but  am 
individual :  and  it  was  only  while  he  could  wield  the  phty« 
sical  and  political  energies  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  to 
be  feared  and  suspected.  It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  they  would  be  subservient  to  any  fresh  projects 
of  ambition  on  his  part,  because  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  even  extraordinary  sacrifices  cannot  go;  but  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  he  should  have  no  pretext  for  in-» 
flaming  the  passions  of  the  people  by  descanting  on  the 
flimsy  sophism  that  France  was  to  be  dismembered,andher 
inhabitants  debased  to  servitude.  The  vain  chimera  of 
restoring  the  Bourbons  against  the  wishes  of  the  French, 
people,  was  no  longer  the  delusive  scheme  of  a  continen- 
tal confederacy.  Bonaparte  if  he  would  treat  at  all,  was 
to  be  treated  with  as  a  sovereign ;  thus  recognizing  his 
right  to  the  crown,  and  by  that  very  recognition  exclud- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Bourbons.  This  moderate  and 
magnanimous,  this  wise  and  prudent  policy,  was  clearly 
avowed  in  the  Prince  Regent's  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  distinctly  maintained  by  his  ministers  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.    The  declaration  of  this  policy  was  hailed 
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with  approbation  by  every  man  in  these  realms,  both  Be-* 
cause  it  presented  a  specific  object  for-  which  the  war. 
was  continued,  and  a  legitimate  hope  that  peace  might  be 
achieved. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  the  policy  of  her 
allies;  and  the  declaration  from  Frankfort  of  the  1st  of 
December,  afforded  a  public  memorial  of  it  That  decla- 
ration cannot  be  too  highly  applauded.  It  asserts  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  Europe,  and  it  respects  those 
of  France.  In  the  history  of  modern  nations  there  will 
not  be  found  an  instance  of  so  much  moderation  and  jus- 
tice displayed  by  the  leaders  of  a  victorious  confederacy. 
It  gives  a  sacred  and  legitimate  character  to  the  contest, 
which  will  contribute  more  to  its  prosperous  issue  than 
subsidies  or  arms  :  it  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  ar- 
duous enterprize  has  been  engaged  in,  not  from  the  desire 
of  conquest,  but  to  win  from  conquest  the  repose  and  se- 
curity of  nations.  It  creates  a  link  of  association  between 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  presents- to  each  a  just  ground 
of  co-operation,  and  holds  out  U>  France  an  honorable 
motive  to  pacification. 

France  has  not  rejected  this  motive.  Her  fears,  if 
she  felt  any,  at  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  have 
been  allayed  by  this  declaration,  which  professes  to  gua- 
rantee to  her  crown  an  extent  of  territory  greater  than 
was  enjoyed  by  her  under  the  former  dynasty.  This  is- 
enough  for  the  vanity  of  the  frivolous,  and  more  than 
enough  for  the  patriotism  of  the  reflecting,  population  of 
France.  Asa  nation  she  has  now  no  interest  in  the  strug- 
gle. If  it  be  continued,  it  will  be  continued  to  gratify 
the  personal  feelings  of  her  ruler ;  and  if  those  personal 
feelings  triumph  over  prudence  and  policy,  it  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether  he  can  cajole,  flatter,  or  intimi- 
date the  nation  into  an  effectual  co-operation  to  his  views, 

The  latest  intelligence  from  France,  however^  presents 
a  different  prospect.  The  postponed  sittings  of  the  Le- 
gislative Body  took  place  on  Sunday  the  19th  ult.  In  his 
speech  to  them,  Bonaparte,  after  some  idle  stuff  about  the 
wants  of  his  heart,  and  his  sensibilities  as  a  monarch  and 
a  father,  told  them  this  intelligible  fact  :  "  Negotiations 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  allied  powers.  I  have 
adhered  to  the  preliminary  bases  which  they  have  presetted. 
I  had  then  the  hope,  that  before  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sion the  Congress  of  Manheim  would  be  assembled  ;  but 
new  delays,  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  France^  have 
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deferred  this  moment  which  t  tie  .wishes  of  the  world  ea- 
gerly call  for."  Again,  "  On  my  side  there  is  no  obstacle 
io  the  re*  establishment  of  peace." 

We  will  not  too  curiously   surmise    what  may  have 
been  the  feelings,  or  what  the  secret  hopes  of  Napoleon, 
as  he  pronounced  this  speech.     We  are  satisfied  it  is  not 
the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  mind  sincerely  anxious  for 
.  the   objects  it  embraces,    but  the  result  of  a  necessity 
which  may,  however,  be  so  imperative  as  to  produce  re- 
sults as  valuable  and  permanent   as  a  cordial  sincerity. 
"Viewing  it  as  such,  it  deserves  attention;    and  therefore 
we  cannot  too  much  deprecate  and  stigmatize  the  practice 
of  some  of  our  daily  and  evening  papers,  (the  Times,  the 
Courier,  and  the  Sun  especially)  which  continue  the  same 
strain  of  rancorous  enmity  against  Bonaparte,   as  if  he 
were  still  meditating  an  invasion  of  this  country.    The 
Times,    (a  journal   celebrated  for  its  political  tergiversa- 
tion, and    the  facility  with  which  it  adapts  its  principles 
to  any  cause,)  stands  foremost  in  this  paltry  and  insigni- 
ficant  warfare.      The   Corsican,  the  fiiffiaji,  the  despot, 
the  tyrant,   are  epithets   which  daily   diversify  their   co- 
lumns ;  and   in   the  zeal    of  their  venal  patriotism,  they 
identify  this  puerile  and  vulgar  enthusiasm  with   the  ge- 
nerous and  manly  energy  which  would  rouse  every  nerve 
to  resist  and  annihilate  oppression,  but  which  scorns  the 
baby  turbulence  that  vents  itself  in  angry  and  opprobrious 
language.     The  weakest  man  that  nature  ever  formed  in 
mockery  of  her  own  skill, — {Sir  Richard  Phillips,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Monthly  Magazine)  can  "rail  in  set  terms,'* 
as  parrots  may  be  taught  to  utter  the  obscenity  they  do 
not  understand  ;  but  neither  the  dignity  of  truth,  nor  the 
force  of  argument  is  comprised  in  this  cheap    and    illi- 
beral  hostility.      All    that    is    disgraceful    in  it    recoils 
upon  its  authors,  and  therefore  we  always  thought  it  the 
most  decided  proof  of  the  littleness  of  Bonaparte's   per- 
sonal character,  that  he  should  have   been  vulnerable  to 
such  puny  weapons.     We  know,  however,  that  he  is  so, 
tmd  knowing  it,  where  even  is   the  policy,  where  is  the 
wisdom  of  persisting    to   exasperate   the   feelings   of  an 
individual  with  whom  we  profess  our  willingness  to   ne- 
gotiate as  a  friend  ?   Is  it  that  our  courts  of  law  are  to  be 
again  debased  by  such  a  trial  as  Peltier's  ? 

The  Times,  however,  consistent  with  its  own  professed 
views,  not  only  reviles,  but  would  assassinate.  It  em- 
ploys the  bludgeon,  and  recommends  the  stiletto.  Assum- 
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ixig  its  own  wisdom  as  the  criterion  of  state  policy,  and 
the  extent  of  national  feeling,  it  very  calmly  advises  the 
removal  of  Bonaparte  by  the  hands  of  a  modern  Ravillac, 
a  Clement,  or  a  Felton,  if  he  opposes  himself  to.  the 
wishes  of  the  French  people.  A  very  compendious  mo^ 
raiity,  forsooth  !  As  Englishmen,  we  cannot  but  execrate 
and  abhor  so  foul  and  dastardly  a  doctrine,  so  little 
suited  to  the  manly  character  of  our  nation.  If  the  wri- 
ter in  question  has  so  far  perverted  his  own  moral  sense, 
that  he  really  believes  assassination  justifiable,  let  him 
have  courage  to  act  from  his  own  precepts,  and  under- 
take a  special  mission  to  St.  Cloud,  in  emulation  of  the 
most  renowned  scoundrels  of  aptientor  modern  time. 

The  columns  of  the  same  journal  are  occasionally  de- 
voted to  the' lucubrations  of  a  writer  not  very  different 
in  his  principles,  but  more  guarded  in  his  expression  of 
them.    Vetus,   (we   know  not  whether  his  real  name  be 
Marsh  or  Stirling,)  is  equally  inexorable   to  Bonaparte, 
and  equally  relentless  to  the  French  people,    He  too  is  the 
advocate  of  eternal  war,  though  he  strives  to  conceal  his 
purpose  beneath  the  gaudy  covering  of  a  tinsel  style,  aided 
ty  the  coarser  disguise  of  some  very  heavy  sophisms.  He 
prefers  Bonaparte,  however,  to  the  Bourbons,  because  he 
thinks  him  likely  to  enslave  and  crush  the  French  nation 
:more  effectually  than  a  Bourbon  :  and  as  the  whole  scope 
of  his  prolix  observations  amounts  only  to  a  tedious  ex- 
position of  the  venerable  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of 
England  lives  but  in  the  destruction  of  France,  he  there- 
fore wishes  to  negociate  with  Bonaparte,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  the  fitter  agent  to  accomplish  that  destruc- 
tion !  This  is  certainly  a  refinement  in  diplomacy  which 
we  do  not  exactly  comprehend;  but  it  seems  to  have  a  Ma- 
chiavelian  character  about  it  which  does  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  the  state  maxims  of  a  British  cabinet.     It 
is  novel  to  be  sure,  and  very   ingenious;  it  comprehends 
an  exquisite  system  of  vengeance,  and  shews  a  nicety  of 
calculation  in  the  means  of  inflicting  the  utmost  possible 
evil,  which  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  the  author's  mo- 
ral notions  ;  but  it  is  like  many  other  theories,  it  is  too  de- 
licately imagined,  and   eludes  the  grasp  of  more  sober 
reasoning  faculties.-— The  political  system  of  this  writer 
contains  some  other  novelties,  which  we    may    probably 
examine  in  a  future  number,  if,  upon   inquiry,   we  shall 
t>e  credibly   informed  that  any  person    remembers  them 
SI  month  hence. 
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To  return  then   from    this    digression.      Negotiations 
for  peace  seem  to  be  going  on  ;  but,  at    the   moment   of 
writing  this,    nothing  is  known   as   to   the  actual  basis 
upon    which   they    proceed.     All    discussion    therefore 
would  be  futile  and  premature.     The  bare   thought  of  a 
general  peace  suggests  a   thousand   important  questions, 
none  of  which  can  be  adequately  treated  in  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  specific  views  of  the  belligerents.     Will 
Spain  have  her  monarch  restored  ?  Will  Italy  be  confirm- 
ed to  Murat  and  Beauharnois  ?  Will  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  be  secured?   Will   the  Germanic    states  be 
consolidated  into  separate  masses,  or  be   revived  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  constitutions  ?  Will  the  king  of  Sax- 
ony be  reinstated  ?  These,  and  many  other  topics,  occur 
at  the  first  mention  of  peace;  but  we  must  leave  them 
as  we  find  them,  mere  matters  of  speculation  at  present. 
Holland  advances  rapidly  in  the   career   of  liberation. 
The  Fren<  h  have  possession  of  some  important  fortresses 
{Deventer,    Bergen-op-Zoom,    Gorcum,  Antwerp,   &c.) 
but  luckily  they  have  not  the  means  of   retaining  them 
against  a  regular  attack.     The  final  deliverance  of  that 
country    may    therefore   be  securely   anticipated.     The 
Prince  of  Orange  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm  wherever   he  appeared  ;    and  the   provisional 
government  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  United  Netherlands.     A  few  in  this  coun- 
try have  affected  to  consider  this  as  the  act  only  of  a  par- 
ty, and  to  deplore  it  as  a  tumultuous  subversion    of  the 
ancient  constitution.     The    calling  over  the   Prince   of 
Orange,  and  tendering  to  him  this  new  title,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  act  of  a  small   party  :  so   was  the  invitation   to 
William  III.  in  this  couutry  ;  but  the  people  sanctioned 
it  afterwards  ;  and  if  the  people  of   Holland  will   do   the 
same,  his  assumption  of  the  style  of  sovereign  prince  will 
be  legitimate  and  valid.     With  regard  to  subverting  the 
ancient  constitution,  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  a  demo- 
cracy were  inherent  in  it ;  and  if  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  are  carefully  preserved,   Holland  will    be 
more  happy  and  powerful   under  one   head   than    under 
deputies  from  seven  independent  states,  whose  separate 
and  local  interests  were  always  clashing  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  republic.     At  all  events,  the  independence 
of  Holland  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  allied   powers,  and 
will  form  an  important  part  of  that  balance    of  power 
which  it  is  now  no  longer  chimerical  to  indulge  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  seeing  restored  ;  which  can  alone  secure  any 
peace  that  may  be  made,  and  which,  as  the  general  basis 
of  European  liberty  and  safety,  is  alone  worth  fighting 
for. 

The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  has  been  recognized  by 
Bonaparte,  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  the  allies.  That  Bona- 
parte should  eagerly  allow  the  neutrality  of  a  state  which 
presents  a  formidable  barrier  on  the  side  where  France 
is  weakest,  is  not  very  surprising;  but  we  shall  think 
otherwise  if  the  allies  consent  to  a  neutrality  wiiich  in* 
volves  many  of  the  qualities  of  active-  hostility.  Swit- 
zerland must  be  strictly  neutral,  or  she  must  be  consider- 
ed as  a  belligerent  power  :  if  strictly  neutral,  she  cannot 
furnish  any  aid  to  France;  on  the  contrary,  ii%  she  sup- 
plies her  contingent  of  men  (10,000,  according  to  the 
convention  of  1804,)  she  can  have  no  right  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  neutrality. 

Since  writing  the  commencement  of  this  retrospect,  addi- 
tional intelligence  from  France  has  arrived,  and  it  appears 
from  the  speech  of  the  public  orator,  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
■d'Augely,  to  the  senate,  that  the  allied  powers  are  resolv- 
ed to  prosecute  the  war  during  negotiations  for  peace. 
A  wise  policy,  derived  from  experience  of  the  past ;  for 
Bonaparte  has  always  proposed  an  armistice  for  a  ne- 
gotiation when  he  wanted  time  to  repair  any  disasters. 
Nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  quicken  the  progress  of 
these  diplomatic  proceedings  as  a  few  signal  advantages 
gained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  some  brilliant 
operations  of  Lord  Wellington  on  the  shores  of  the  Ga- 
ronue. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  exertions  of  Miss  Stephens,  who  combines  the  most 
affecting  pathos,  with  a  correct  taste  and  considerable  science, 
have  been  unremitted.  Her  musical  merits  are  confessed  by 
those  who  deny  her  expression  of  countenance  and  elegance  of 
attitude,  and  she  is  remarkable  for  the  propriety  of  her  dress  and 
the  modesty  of  her  demeanour.  But.it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
believe,  as  is  asserted  in  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor,  that  she  has 
only  attained  her  nineteenth  year.  She  lias  upon  the  stage  a 
far -older  appearance,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  personated  the 
characters  of  Roseita  and  Polly,  long  before  her  appearance 
on  the  Co.veat  Ciarden  stage,     She  is  certainly  improved,  and 
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merits  much  of  the  applause  by  which  she  has  been  greeted  % 
but  she  has  mauy  faults,  which  it  is  not  true  that  time  and  ex- 
perience can  ameliorate.  Her  face  is  destitute  of  varied  ex- 
pression; her  person  too  much  em*bon-point  for  her  stature  jand 
her  attitudes  too  uniform.  But  when  she  sings  criticism  is  sus-  ' 
pended  and  her  faults  forgotten. 

The  farce  of  "  Fair  Game,"  which  was  condemned  on  the  first 
night,  is  attributed  to  the  Reverend  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley.  We 
cannot  believe  it.  It  is  surely  impossible  that  a  baronet  and 
a  clergyman,  the  confidential  servant  and  companion  of  his 
prince,  and  the  natural  protector  of  morals  and  religion,  should 
be  the  author  of  a  piece  replete  with  obscenity  and  vulgar  gross- 
ness.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  we  begaa 
to  tremble  lest  the  characters  should  proceed  from  words  to  ac- 
tions. One  of  the  dramatis  per sonce  is  in  an  amorous  fit,  and  is 
asked,  on  calling  for  a  waiter,  if  he  would  not  rather  have  the 
chambermaid.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  bush-hunting  and 
kissing  in  a  corner,  and  the  females  seem  to  have  no  conception 
that  there  is  any  harm,  either  in  simple  incontinence  or  in  critn. 
con. :  an  opinion,  by  the  bye,  in  which  they  are  supported  by 
Lord  EHenborough.  We  could  not  but  smile  at  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing a  female  on  the  stage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
ceive a  kiss.  The  grossness  of  the  manners  and  the  dialogue  is 
not  redeemed  by  wit  or  ingenuity.  A  fop  disguises  himself  as 
a  poacher,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  daughter  of  a  stickler 
to  the  game  laws.  He  is  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  mansion  ;. 
of  course  obtains  hisowu  liberty  and  that  of  his  mistress,  and  is 
married.  So  much  for  the  original rty  of  the  plot,  and  the  no- 
velty of  the  denouement  I 

The  melodrame  of  "England  Ho,"  is  entirely  dependent  for  itf 
temporary  success  on  the  vocal  excellence  of  Sinclair,  as  Altieri, 
who  executed  with  great  effect  one  or  two  tolerable  sprigs,  adapt- 
ed to  very  intolerable  tunes.  The  escape  of  Altieri  from  prison, 
and  his  safe  arrival  on  the  shores  of  England,  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  plot,  which  is  little  assisted  by  the  wit  or  spirit  of 
the  dialogue.  The  music  was  confessedly  composed  at  a  fort- 
night's notice,  and  is  such  as  might  he  expected  from  so  much 
rapidity.  Considering  that  this  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Pocock's 
exhibitions  during  the  present  season,  he  deserves  the  prdse  of 
industry,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  genius  or  his  prudence. 

The  pantomime  of  Harlequin  Swans,  or  the  Bath  of  Bearrty, 
is  founded  upon  the  love  of  a  prince,  afterwards  Harlequin,  for 
Columbine,  who,  by  means  of  a  magical  veil,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  prolonging  the  duration  of  her  charms,  transforms 
herself  every  year  into  a  Swan.  Her  lover  steals  the  veil,  and  the 
pantomime,  which  is  extremely  splendid,  proceeds  with  the  usual 
variety  of  trick  and  scenery. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  trust  that  the  article  on  thieving  will  be  read  in  the  spirit 
by  which  its  composition  was  directed,  and  that  the  irony  will 
be  understood  before  it  is  condemned.  The  author's  piety  is  as 
exemplary  as  his  abilities  are  great. 

The  valuable  and  interesting  works  to  which  A,  L.  L.  alludes 
shall  meet  with  early  notice. 

We  thank  Omicron  for  his  offer  of  a  number  of  the  Pulpit* 
Its  insertion  will  depend  on  the  subject  of  his  strictures,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  written. 

The  poem,  entitled  "  A  portly  Prince  to  Petworth  came,n 
is  witty,  but  too  licentious  and  libellous  for  insertion. 

Several  quires  of  what  is  termed  poetry  by  the  persons  who 
transmit  them,  have  been  committed  to  the  flames  of  the  office. 

We  have  received  a  treatise,  on  the  taciturnity  of  Rowland 
Hill,  the  modesty  of  Mother  Griffiths,  the  chastity  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  the  courage  of  General  Whitelocke.  We  scarcely  under- 
stand the  dissertation  on  ?ion-entities,  but  shall  be  happy  to 
understand  it  with  the  assistance  of  a  key,  that  we  may 
explain  it  to  our  readers. 

We  have  received  a  great  variety  of  Essays  at  too  late  a  period 
of  the  month  for  insertion — a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
regretted ,  as  many  of  them  relate  to  subjects  of  a  momentary 
nature. 


ill,  J   ;;  If 


THE 


SCOURGE 
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THE  DIVINE  AND  THE  DONKEY; 

OR, 

PETWORTH  FROLICS, 

Sir, 

I  am  but  an  unlettered  sort  of  man,  and  not  much 
given  to  find  fault  with  my  betters.  My  loyalty  is  un- 
questionable, for  I  ouce  got  my  head  broke  in  defending 
the"  right  divine"  of  kings  against  a  .noted  republican, 
-who  figured  away  when  Jack  Frost  first  rose  into  popu- 
larity ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  a  juster  proof  of  my 
peaceful  demeanor  as  a  good  citizen  than  when  1  declare 
that  I  pay  all  taxes  which  I  cannot  escape.  I  love  the 
crown  and  study  my  bible  ;  two  things  which,  if  ministers 
and  bishops  are  right,  mainly  contribute  to  form  quiet 
and  well-disposed  subjects.  As  for  the  constitution.,  I 
take  that  upon  trust,  and  believe  that  whoever  is  king 
must  be  the  guardian  of  our  liberties.  My  loyalty  to 
sceptres  and  thrones  is  very  much  like  the  fidelity  of  a 
dog;  an  instinct  rather  than  a  principle  :  or  if  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any  character  of  rationality  about  it,  I  am 
certain  it  goes  no  further  than  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
that  noble  doctrine,"  whatever  is,  is  right."  My  optim« 
ism  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  I  can  never  -find  in  my 
heart  to  condemn  a  peculator,  or  revile  an  assassin,  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  that  what  appears  criminal  in  their 
conduct  is  only  so  in  consequence  of  our  limited 
and  perverted  understandings.  Of  all  .systems  of  phi- 
losophy this  is  certainly  the  most  comfortable,  because 
it  not  only  disposes  us  to  forgive  the  failings  of  others, 
,but  by  a  natural  consequence   it  provides  an  ample  veil 

voi#  vil.  n 
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to  cast  over  our  own  :  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  is  a  pre-^ 
cept  of  incalculable  value,  and  I  recommend  its  adoption 
to  every  grumbler  whose  censorious  passions  gnaw  like 
a  canker  at  the  root  of  his  felicity,  and  make  him  miser- 
able in  detecting  the  follies  and  vices  of  others. 

With  this  amiable  propensity  in  my  nature  I  am  sure 
neither  you  nor  your  readers  will  suspect  me  of  any  in- 
tention to  degrade,  bring  into  contempt  or  vilify  the 
illustrious  P— —  XI — — t.  A  few  moody  and  petulant 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  cast  a  shade  of  ridicule 
upon  some  of  his  qualities  and  pursuits,  but  their  cen- 
sures are  to  me  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  virtues 
and  heroic  attributes  of  that  truly  great  personage.  We 
have  had  a  succession  of  gloomy,  plodding,  thinking,  and 
sedate  monarchs  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  the 
nation  almost  despaired  of  ever  again  beholding  the  gay 
seductive  pleasures  of  a  court  which  might  revive  the 
memory  of  Charles  IL  a  king  whose  private  and  political 
actions  this  country  holds  in  due  reverence  and  gratitude. 
The  splenetic  and  licentious  wit  of  Rochester,  indeed, 
pronounced  of  him  that  "  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
nor  ever  did  a  wise  one;"  but  the  sober  dignity  of  truth 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  antithesis  of  a  fervent 
imagination.  The  qualities  that  compose  a  great  prince 
have  never  been  exactly  defined,  but  1  believe  no  defini- 
tion  could  be  formed  whieh  would  exclude  the  august 

character  of  the  P R 1.     He  sings  beautifully — 

(so  says  the  Morning  Herald)  he  dances  gracefully — he 
ivoos  like  an  Apollo — in  dress,  his  taste  is  matchless—? 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  his  ardour  is  resistless. 

But  I  pass  from  the  general  contemplation  of  those 
qualities  that  constitute  his  claim  to  the  epithet  of  a 
great  prince,  in  order  to  perform  the  specific  object  of 
this  letter,  which  is  to  shew  that  the  spirit  of  grandeur 
mid  magnanimity  which  pervades  all  his  public  acts  be- 
longs no  less  to  those  which  embellish  and  adorn,  while 
they  also  dignify  his  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  ma  gnats  of  the  land.  In  those  moments  of  ele- 
gant  relaxation  which  the  severe  toils  of  his  august  mind 
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Occasionally  demand,  we  behold  the  same  lofty  and  ele- 
vated spirit  lending  a  grace  and  majesty  even  to  his  most 
private  and  retired  enjoyments ;  so  truly  does  Young  ob- 
serve that 

Triflers  not  even  in  trifles  can  excel, 

'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well. 
When  the   news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsig  first  arrived, 

the  P happened  to   be  clown  upon  a  visit  to  Lord 

E — t  at  his  seat  in  Sussex.     An  official  bulletin  was 

immediately  sent  off  by  ministers  with  the  glorious  tidings, 
which  could  not  fail  to  rejoice  his  heart  and  feelings. 
Joy  operates  differently  upon  different  individuals.  It  fills 
some  men  with  placid,  and  some  with  tumultuous  satis- 
faction :  while  others  think  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
get  drhnk  in  testimony  of  their  delight.  In  order  to 
afford  full  scope  for  the  display  of  all  these  several  modes 
of  happiness,  according  to  degrees,  stations  and  habi- 
tudes of  life,   the  P ordered  the  clergyman    of  the 

place,  the    Rev.   Mr.  D ,  to  read  the  bulletin  to  the 

people  at  the  market  cross,  and  you  may  suppose  great 
Festivities  ensued.     It  was  expected,   indeed,  by  some  of 

the  unrefiecting  and  ignorant  populace  that  H—  R 

H« would  have  graciously  condescended  to  bestow  a 

sum  of  money,    to  enable   those   who  were  poor  to  enjoy 

the  news  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  but  the  R is  too  faithful 

a  guardian  of  the  public  purse  to  squander  it  so  unprofita- 
bly,  and  too  zealous  a  promoter  of  public  morals  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  their  violation  by  debauchery  and  riot. 
At  the  great  house,  however,  wonderful  rejoicings  ensu- 
ed. The  noble  owner  entertained  his  royal  guest  with 
liberal  hospitality.  Eating  and  drinking  were  there 
reckoned  legitimate  marks  of  joy  ;  and  so  sincere  was 
their  zeal  that  some,  i  am  informed,  ate  themselves  into 
a  surfeit,  and  others  drank  tilt  their  eyes  reeled  in  their 
sockets.  The  healths  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher 
Were  toasted  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  R -t  was  un- 
commonly eloquent  in  his  praises  of  his  magnanimous 
.and   faithful  allies,  while  he  expatiated  with  noble  pride 
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upon  the  number  of  guns  that  had  been  fired  since  be 
had  been  R— t,  in  St.  James's  Park  and  at  the  Tower. 

Among  the  guests  invited  was  the  reverend  clergyman 
who  had  read  the  bulletin  at  the  market-cross  to  the 
assembled  populace.  As  the  evening  wraxed  late,  the 
P and  the  parson  both  waxed  jovial ;  and  a  learned  de- 
bate ensued  between  them  upon  the  principles  of  Catho- 
licism. The  P was  stubborn,  and  maintained  in- 
flexibly that  every  thing  Catholic  was  vile  and  bad,  while 
the  parson  vowed,  with  a  hiccup,  that  he  could  prove  to 
the  contrary  ;  for  it  was  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  the  best 
wines  came  from  Catholk  countries.  This  was  a  power- 
ful and  conclusive  argument,  and  it  was  observed  that  the 

P afterwards  grew  more  tolerant   with  every  glass 

that  he  swallowed.  What  influence  this  new  ray  of  light 
may  have  upon  the  next  discussion  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion is  uncertain;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan were  now  in  parliament,  he  would  descant  with  great 
felicity  upon  this  potent  argument  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion. 

The  gay  and  graceful  frolics  which  wine  produces  we 
all  know  ;  and  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  yourself, 
before  now,  yielded  to  ks  fascinating  impulse.  Like 
death,  it  is  one  of  the  grand  levellers  of  the  human  race, 
and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  peer  and  the  pea- 
sant where  it  once  gains  the  ascendant.  "  No  man,'*  said 
a  celebrated  French  writer,  "  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre,"  and  no  man,  it  may  equally  be  affirmed,  is  al- 
ways great  and  wise  in  his  cups  ;  no,  not  even  he  who  is 
saturated  with  divinity  :  and  so,  alas !  it  happened  to  the 
reverend'  divine  already  mentioned.  His  loyalty  was 
so  great  that  he  very  soon  became  unable  to  express  it ; 
and  his  zeai  so  ardent,  that  it  glowed  in  every  feature  of 
his  face,  and  shone  with  resplendent  brightness  from  the 
tip  of  his  rubicund  nose.  His  very  eyes  twinkled  with 
admiration,  and  his  heart  was  so  full  of  delight,  that  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  ;  the 
words  faltered  on  his  tongue,  and  only  detached  syllables 
of  intoxicating  iov  could  be  heard.     u  Sinu  Baccho  frigel 
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Venm"  says  the  adage.  The  parson  felt  its  truth.  Wine 
was  in  his  head  ;  love  in  his  heart :  every  vein  glowed 
with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  in  the  family  of  the  noble 
earl,  at  whose  mansion  these  festivities  were  passing,  a 
fair,  yielding,  amorous  nymph,  called  Margery.  Her 
charms  who  shall  describe?  That  eye,  which  looked 
more  lovely  because  it  was  single  and  eclipsed  by  no 
rival.  That  nose,  which  in  a,  waving  line  of  beauty  hung 
like  a  drooping  flower  over  a  pair  of  lips,  which  I  will 
not  compare  to  coral,  because  it  is  a  trite  image,  aad 
because  they  resembled  rather  the  leather  valves  of  a  well 
known  domestic  instrument;  that  chin,  elevated  in  gene- 
rous elevation  to  meet  the  kind  approaches  of  the  nose; 
that  bosom,  whose  ample  beauties  no  corset  could  confine 
nor  any  kerchief  conceal  ;  that  form,  too,  which  though 
a  little  serpentine,  still  exhibited  grace  and  loveliness., 
while  her  feet  closed  over  each  other  as  she  walked,  tis  if 
modestly  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the, sacred  temple  of 
her  virgin  purity  and  honor.  Charms  like  these  no  pen 
could  adequately  describe.  Charms  like  these  no  heart 
could  resist.  They  had  long  won  that  of  the  parson,  and 
he,  it  is  said,  had  long  been  in  possession  of  all  they  could 
surrender. 

On  the  night  in  question  his  warm  devotions  to  the 
rosy  god  of  wine  had  lighted  up  a  very  different  fire  in 
his  heart  to  that  which  his  beloved  daily  lighted  in  the 
kitchen;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  slily 
stole,  as  he  thought,  from  the  table  to  seek  his  ena- 
moured fair.  He  found  her  in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing 
to  the  Pleiades,  those  watery  divinities  whose  temple  no 
profane  tongue  shall  pronounce.  It  was  an  interesting 
situation  !  The  ardent  love  of  the  youth,  and  the  coy 
bashfulness  of  the  maiden,  presented  a  picture  which  the 
pencil  of  a  Titian  would  fail  to  pourtray.  It  was  a  sweet 
confusion  that  heightened  all  her  charms,  and  invigorated 
all  his  desires.  What  could  ensue,  but  what  did  ?  A 
short  and  expressive  dialogue  followed,  the  issue  of 
which   was  that    the   .half-reluctant,    yet   half-willing 
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nymph  consented  to  receive  that  night  those  spiritual 
instructions  which  she  had  so  often  before  imbibed  from 
the  zealous  exhortations  of  the  divine. 

This  appointment  made,  the  parson  returned  to  the 
jovial  scene.  But  his  negociations  had  not  been  made 
with  such  secresy  as  he  imagined  ;  a  rumour  of  them 
reached  the  ears  of  his  companions,  and  it  was  instanta- 
neously resolved  to  punish  his  speculative  immorality  by 
a  practical  joke.    This  joke,  as  its  aim  was  to  correct  and 

amend,  the  P eagerly  seconded  and  applauded.   A 

small  ass-foal,  of  the  feminine  gender,  happening  to  be 
grazing  in  his  lordship's  meadow,  and  being  indisputably 
a  virgin,  she  was  destined  to  the  high  honor  of  sharing 
the  divine's  bed  that  night.  All  the  young  lords  present, 
anxious  to  testify  their  zeal  to  royalty,  with  the  noble 
owner  of  the  mansion  at  their  head,    immediately  sallied 

forth  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  while  theP = 

and  two  or  three  more  were  left  to  ply  the  parson  with 
wine  that  he  might  be  quite  fit  to  receive  his  new  and 
unexpected  bride. 

The  innocent  lady,  not  dreaming  what  violation  was 
meditating  against  her,  was  found  under  a  hedge  quietly 
munching  some  cabbage-stalks.  As  the  intruders  upon 
her  privacy  approached,  she  suddenly  started  up,  and 
rearing  her   hind  legs  in  defiance  of  the  assault,  they  fell 

with  such  a  clatter  upon  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Y - 

that  if  his  lordship  had  not  had  the  thickest  scull  of  any 
man  in  England,  it  would  infallibly  have  been  cracked  by 
the  concussion :  as  it  was,  however,  he  only  rolled  into  a 
ditch,  from  which  he  was  soon  extricated  by  Sir  Thomas 

F~ •   and   Colonel  B ,    vowing    bitter    vengeance 

against  any  ass,  male  or  female,  that  should  dare  assault 
his  head.  The  timid  nymph  was  at  length  caught,  though 
not  until  she  had  breathed  her  pursuers,  and  led  them  over 
many  a  quagmire,  bog,  and  pool. 

The  halter  being  fairly  noosed  round  her  neck  she  was 
led  in  captivity  to  the  house,  where  another,  and  by  far 
the  more  difficult  operation  was  to  be  gone  through. 
This  was  getting  her  up  stairs  to  the  parson's  room,  and 
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contriving  to  attire  her  suitably  to  her  condition  as 
a  bride.  With  much  labor  this  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, and  vestments  of  virgin  white  encircled  her  fair 
frame.  Multiplied  brayings,  and  various  kickings,  were 
the  accompaniments  of  this  ceremony ;  and  while  Lord 
E — ; —  himself  was  assisting  in  confining  her  tail  within 
the  folds  of  the  linen  that  was  to  represent  a  shift,  the 
poor  animal,  either  from  fright  or  necessity,  or  the  aperi- 
ent quality  of  the  cabbage-stalks  she  had  supped  upon, 
befouled  his  face  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  that  those 
who  were  holding  the  hind  legs, under  which  his  lordship 
was  officiating,  suddenly  let  them  fall  from  the  effect  of 
impetuous  laughter,  and  left  their  noble  host  in  a  situation 
at  which  Heraclitus  himself  would  have  smiled  through 
his  tears,  From  the  jeopardy  of  this  living  pillory  he  was, 
however,  soon  relieved,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
every  thing  was  ready. 

Margery,  meanwhile,  faithful  to  her  appointment,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  divine's  bed,  waiting  anxiously 
for  his  coming ;  but  when  she  heard  the  uproar  on  the 
stairs,  occasioned  by  getting  her  rival  up,  she  very  soon 
popped  out  of  bed  and  popped  under  it,  wondering 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  the  alarm  that  disturbed 
her.  In  that  situation,  with  no  covering  but  her  last 
garment,  which,  like  her  lover,  was  a  holy  one,  I  shall 
leave  her,  and  return  to  the  parson. 

By  this  time,  he  was  so  thoroughly  subdued  by  wine, 
that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  conduct  the  glass  to  his 
mouth.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  speech  scarcely 
audible,  and  his  loco-motive  powers  totally  suspended. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  him  undressed,  and 
conveyed  to  his  bed  by  those  who  were  yet  able  to  stand. 
All  this  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  inebriated  divine 
borne  triumphantly  to    his  room.     The  procession  was 

led  by  the  P himself,   who,  with   a  bottle  in  one 

hand,  and  a  glass  in  the  other,   hallooed  the  jovial  pack 

to  their  scent.     The  Marquis  of  H- and  Lord  F ■ 

held  the  shoulders  of  the  parson,  while  Captain  T 

and  Col.   M'M — -  condescended   to  the  more  ignoble 
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imrtfreii  of  supporting  bis  feet.  As  they  proceeded 
along,  be  frequently  hiceiiped  the  name  of  Margery  and 
the  Aides,  and  belched  forth  his  wishes  for  a  parting 
glass. 

The  donkey  was  now  in  bed,  and  after  some  resist* 
rmce;  natural  to  her  interesting  situation,  she  very  quiet- 
ly surrendered  herself  to  her  fete,  and  lay  as  still  as 
might  be  wished.  The  parson,  too,  was  lodged  between 
the  sheets;  when,  feeling  the  lace  of  a  dimity  petticoat 
that  had  been  wrapped  round  her  shoulders,  his  thoughts 
at  once  reverted  to  Margery,  and  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  surrounded  him,  be  immediately 
east  his  arms  round  his  bedfellow,  and  eagerly  sought 
the  rapture  .of  a  balmy  kiss.  The  ass,  at  that  moment, 
startled  by  his  sudden  onset,  opened  her  capacious 
jaws,  and  sent  forth  a  melodious  bray,  •"  both  clear  and 
strong:" — his  whole  face  nearly  sunk  into  the  yawning 
abyss,  while,  with  her  feet,  now  disencumbered  from  their 
swathes,  she  so  successfully  encountered  her  lover,  that 
he  soon  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
iloor.  What  Margery,  who  was  under  the  bed,  saw  at 
that  moment,  I  presume  not  to  say;  but  she  uttered, in- 
vokmtarily,  such  a  scream  at  what  she  beheld,  that  she 
at  once  betrayed  herself.  Half  dead  with  fear,  and 
blushing  like  the  rose  to  be  seen  in  such  a  denuded  state, 
she  was  immediately  liberated  from  her  station  by  Lord 

E- ,  and  concealing  all  she  could   from  the  eyes  of 

prying  curiosity,  she  sidled,  waddled,  and  trotted  till  she 
got  out  of  the  room. 

The  object  of  the  joke  was  now  accomplished  ;  fornica- 
tion was  prevented  for  that  night ;  and,  the  ass  being  re- 
stored to  her  meadow  an-d  cabbage-stalks,  the  divine  wag 
once  more  put  into  his  bed,  where,  when  he  awoke  in  the 
Attorning  the  transaction  of  the  preceding  night  dwelt 
upon  his  memory  only  like  the  faint  traces  of  an  obscure 
tlream.     And  so  ended  the  frolics  of  Pet  worth  ! 
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Falstaff.  Marry,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires 
of  the  night's  body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty ;  let  us  be  Dia- 
na's foresters  ;  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon  j  and  let 
men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is  by 
our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

Prince  Henry,  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well  too  j  for  the  fortune  of 
us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea  ;  being  govern- 
ed as  the  sea  is  by  the  moon,  As,  for  proof  now  j  a  purse  of  gold  most  re- 
solutely snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday 
morning  $  got  with  swearing — lay  by;  spent  with  crying — bring  in  j  now, 
in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Shaksve  are's  Heery   IV.  Part  1. 


Sir, 
In  this  enlightened  age,  when  discoveries  are  being  daily 
made  both  in  science  and  in  morals,  I  own  I  am  lost 
in  wonder  when  I  reflect  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
either  by  Mr.  Godwin  or  Bill  Soames,  to  rescue  the  ancient 
and  respectable  calling  of  those  who  are  vulgarly  called 
Thieves  from  the  false  prejudices  under  which  it  labours. 
I  despair  of  ever  seeing  another  edition  of  the  Poli- 
tical Justice  called  for,  that  noble  exposition  of  our  mo- 
ral duties,  and  ingenious  subversion  of  exploded  doctrines 
of  virtue,  or  else  I  should  hope  that  the  sagacious  author 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  an  acute  dissertation 
upon  the  political  advantages  of  stealing,  while  William 
Soames,  Esq.  might  enrich  the  text  with  valuable  annota- 
tions developing  the  various  manly  qualities  which  thatart 
brings  into  action,  and  detailing  some  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  exercising  it.  The  probability,  however,  being 
that  the  world  will  be  denied  this  valuable  accession  to 
existing  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  I  have  ventured  to 
volunteer  my  services  in  behalf  of  a  calumniated  race  of 
individuals,  whom  the  law  most  iniquitous! y  oppresses, 
and  whom  society  most  unfeelingly  rejects.  Unfortunately 
VOL.  vii.  o 
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I  am  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
my  voice  will  animate  my  countrymen,  or  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  procure  the  repeal  of  all  our  criminal  laws  that 
affect  the  appropriation  of  other  men's  property  to  our- 
selves, or  to  cause  the  destruction  of  that  odious  tribunal 
called  the  Old  Bailey  ;  but  if  I  can  succeed  only  so  far  as 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former,  and  diminish  the  uti- 
lity of  the  latter,  I  shall  have  accomplished  a  purpose 
which  will  reflect  consolation  upon  the  last  days  of  my 
existence. 

I  shall  first  shew  the  antiquity  and  religious  character 
of  thieving;  and,  secondly,  its  moral  qualities:  both  of 
which  being  proved,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  receive  more 
respect  from  mankind  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

Its  quality,  as  derivable  from  our  religion,  is  remarkably 
proved  in  this,  that  God  himself  not  only  commanded  it 
in  some  cases,  but  in   others  singled   out  as  especial  ob- 
jects of  his  favor  those  who  had  committed  it.     Jacob, 
when   be  came  out  of  Mesopotamia,  stole  his  uncle  La- 
ban's  kids ;  and  the    same  Jacob  also  stole  his  brother 
Esau's  blessing;  and  yet  God  said,  "  I  have  chosen  Jacob, 
and  refused  Esau."     Now    if  filching  had  been  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity,  would  he  have  bestowed  such  a 
signal  mark  of  his  approbation  upon  one  who  practised  it? 
Again:   the  children  of  Israel,    when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  stole  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  in  compliance  with   the  express  command  of  God. 
David,  also,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest,  came 
into  the  temple,  and  stole  the  hallowed  bread ;   and  vet 
God  said  "  David  is  a  man  after  mine  own  heart."  These 
facts,  deduced  from  the  most  authentic  record  in  our  lan- 
guage, may  be  considered  as  incontrovertible,  and  being 
so,  they  prove  all  that  1  require.     How  absurd  it  is  then 
in  man,  who  professes  to  bottom  all  his  schemes  of  legis- 
lation upon  the  dicta  of  the  divine  law  as  promulgated  in 
the  scriptures,  to  stigmatise  with  such  infamy,  and  to  pu- 
nish with  such  severity,  a  practice  which  the  Deitv  him- 
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self  condescended    not  only  to  approve  but   to  recom- 
mend* 

Now,  Sir,  if  we  pass  from  this  brief  establishment  of 
the  antiquity  and  theological  character  of  thieving,  to 
the  eminent  moral  qualities  that  belong  to  it,  I  appe  - 
hend  we  shall  find  still  more  substantial  grounds  for 
applause  and  admiration.  I  think,  indeed,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  almost  all  the  nobler  and  sublimer 
virtues  of  our  nature  are  concentrated,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, in  the  bosom  of  a  thief,  to  use  that  perverse  and 
degrading  epithet. 

Fortitude,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  a  virtue  which  gen- 
tlemen of  this  profession  are  perpetually  called  upon  to 
display.  And  this  fortitude  is  exhibited  under  circum- 
stances which  have  commonly  been  considered  as  calling 
for  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  world.  All  those  pa  ns, 
penalties,  degradations  and  hardships,  which  keep  men  of 
feebler  minds  and  more  dastardly  dispositions  in  awe, 
have  no  terrors  for  the  noble  and  generous  daring  of  a  thief 
The  glories  of  his  vocation  throw  a  lustre  round  his  ac- 
tions which  hides  the  native  deformity  of  these  otherwise 
humiliating  and  appalling  events.  Whipping  loses  all  its 
horror,  when  put  in  competition  with  an  India  handker- 
chief; d ricking,  or  being  pumped  upon,  becomes  the  ab- 
lution of  grace,  when  endured  for  a  veaturous  though  un- 
successful snatch  at  a  gold  seal ;  and  death  itself,  that  last 
and  greatest  stretch  of  human  power,  is  transformed  into  a 
sacred  martyrdom,  when  considered  as  the  final  act  and 
consummation  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
great  and  perilous  enterprizes.  These  are  not  the  mi- 
nor virtues  of  a  feeling  character;  they  constitute  the  in- 
tensity of  exalted  passions  which  creates  a  hero.  Indiffer- 
ence to  human  power  is  the  first  quality  of  independance; 
contempt  of  death  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  reason  over 
the  weakness  of  nature.  The  thief  exhibits  both  these, 
and  deserves,  therefore,  an  epithet  of  honour  rather  than 
of  infamy. 
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There  is  a  philosophical  character  attached  to  stealing 
also,  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  as  it  is  founded 
upon  a  recurrence  to  those  first  principles,  which  is  a 
favorite  criterion  of  utility  and  fitness  in  modern  times. 
That  original  and  natural  equality  which  Rousseau  so 
eloquently,  though  so  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend, forms  the  intellectual  basis  of  the  practical  ope- 
rations of  this  ancient  and  honourable  calling.  As  men 
are  called  into  existence  without  any  consent  on  their 
parts,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  render  that  state 
of  existence  as  beneficial  and  as  happy  to  themselves  as 
possible;  and  as  all  men,  in  the  moment  of  creation,  are 
naturally  equal,  it  becomes  entirely  a  matter  of  conven- 
tional policy  with  an  individual,  whether  he  chooses  to 
respect  that  artificial  gradation  of  rank  which  he  finds 
established  in  society.  To  the  original  compact  he  was  no 
party,  and  is  therefore  not  bound  by  its  obligations  ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  a  very  hard  obligation  upon  any  man 
that  he  should  live  in  poverty  and  misery  to  accommodate 
the  convenience  of  those  who  bask  in  the  very  sunshine 
of  luxury  and  refinement. 

"  Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,"  is  a  max- 
im full  of  profound  wisdom,  deduced  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  and  the  moral  government  of  Providence. 
And  does  not  the  thief  proceed  avowedly  upon  this  maxim  ? 
Does  he  not  provide  for  himself  in  this  world,  leaving  thege- 
neral  issue  in  the  hands  of  Providence  ?Besides,when  he  pur- 
loins from  the  wealthy,  what  a  noble  lesson  of  practical  mo- 
rality he  inculcates !  The  happiness  of  all  his  creatures  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  Creator  in  producing  them;  but 
he  who  amasses  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  riches ,  vio- 
lates this  wise  order  of  things,  by  concentrating,  in  his  own 
person,  those  means  of  felicity  which,  if  generally  diffu- 
sed, would  render  the  whole  Community  generally  happy. 

The  rich  man  is  a  traitor  to  the  natural  prosperity  of 
the  human  race:  he  is  the  worst  of  monopolizers  and 
forestalled,    for    he   makes  an   exclusive    possession    oi 
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what  should  be  universal.  When,  therefore,  the  thief 
despoils  him  of  some  of  these  ill-gotten  stores,  he  only 
admonishes  him  of  his  impiety,  and  corrects  his  avarice 
and  luxury.  He  assists  in  distributing  those  treasures 
which  fructify  when  diffused,  but  remain  unproduc- 
tive, except  to  the  selfish  gratifications  of  the  owner, 
when  amassed  and  hoarded  up.  The  thief,  then,  is  a 
public  benefactor,  and  amoral  teacher:  tie  is  a  public 
benefactor,  in  opening  the  sources  of  public  happiness  : 
and  he  is  a  moral  teacher,  in  enforcing  the  practice  of 
virtue  by  the  punishment  of  vice.  But  he  is  a  philoso- 
pher likewise;  for  being  convinced  that  man  is  happy  in 
proportion  as  he  approaches  a  state  of  nature,  he  endea- 
vours to  hasten  that  approximation  by  breaking  down  the 
fantastical  barriers  of  social  life. 

Perseverance  and  dexterity,  though  among  the  minor 
virtues,  are  yet  very  eminently  displayed  by  this  class  of 
men.  Let  any  person  observe  the  assiduity  with  which 
a  student,  in  one  of  the  diving  cellars  of  St.  Giles's,  tries 
his  yet  unpractised  hand  in  twitching  the  handkerchief 
from  the  pocket  of  a  coat  hung  round  with  bells.  What 
a  "  tintinnabulary  clatter"  accompanies  his  first  effort ! 
But  his  ardor  is  unabated,  and  he  labors  in  his  mimic 
vocation  till  at  last  he  can  remove  a  snuff-box  or  a  hand- 
kerchief without  provoking  one  jingle.  Arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  perfection,  he  sets  up  in  business  for  himself, 
and  commences  his  career  in  the  great  world.  But  even 
here,  he  must  not  relax  from  his  wonted  perseverance 
and  ingenuity.  He  must  not  desist  after  one  or  two 
abortive  snatches,  or  half  a  dozen  ineffectual  dives  ;  the 
goal*  is  set  before  him,  and  he  must  continue  the  race: 
honors  await  success;  infamy  falls  upon  failure.  The 
habits  of  assiduity,  which  are  thus  generated,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  dispositions   which    in    a   commercial 

*  Pray  do  not  mis-pronounce  this  word.  It  is  as  critical  as 
Gibbon's  caution  about  construing  pene  as  a  substantive. 
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country  like  this  can  be  cultivated;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
honest  glow  of  exultation  which  fills  the  bosom  of  every 
man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  any  under- 
taking of  doubtful  and  hazardous  character. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  interesting  phenomena,  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  which  present  themselves 
to  a  sagacious  observer,  who  contemplates  the  wonderful 
pliancy  and  sensibility  which  are  communicated  to  the 
pickers  and  stealers,  as  Hamlet  satirically  calls  his  ringers, 
by  their  constant  exercise  in  the  delicate  operations  of 
stealing.  All  their  ingenuity  and  wit  are  concentrated 
in  their  finger's  ends;  and  Diderot,  who  elaborately  dis- 
cussed the  perfection  to  which  the  sense  of  feeling  is 
brought  in  blind  persons,  might  have  found  more  remark- 
able cases  of  equal  perfection  in  those  who  use  their 
fingers  as  other  men  use  their  eyes,  to  distinguish  the 
external  qualities  of  substances. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  utility  of  these  "minions  of 
the  moon,"  I  am  still  more  impressed  with  melancholy 
at  their  fate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  are  treated  ;  for  the  very  men  who  are  fed, 
supported,  and  even  dignified  for  their  sakes,  are  those 
who  are  most  promptly  instrumental  in  heaping  misfor- 
tune and  punishment  upon  them.  Why  are  our  police 
magistrates  and  their  myrmidons  paid  and  appointed  ? 
Chiefly  to  apprehend  and  punish  this  persecuted  race  of 
men  !  Did  they  not  exist,  Bow-street  and  the  Russian 
coffee-house  would  lose  all  their  terrors  :  and  yet,  like 
the  hedge-sparrow,  who  hatches  the  cuckoo's  egg  only 
to  its  own  destruction,  so  these  hapless  mortals  pro- 
duce and  nourish  the  power  that  sometimes  punishes, 
and  sometimes  annihilates  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  our  ermined  judges,  who  fatten  on  their  thousands 
merely  for  supplying  New  South  Wales,  and  feeding  the 
gallows  with  the  bodies  of  the  poor  victims  who  thus  in- 
nocently and  unsuspectingly  cherish  the  unnatural  brood 
that  turns  round  and  consumes  the  parent.  Let  any  one 
reflect  but  for  a  moment  upon  the  numerous  subordinate 
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agents  who  are  clothed,  supported,  and  employed  by  the 
instrumentality  of  those  whom  we,  in  defiance  of  the 
liberal  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  cz\\  thieves t  and  then 
ask  himself  whether  they  do  not  deserve  better  treatment 
from  the  commonweal,  whose  interests  they  promote  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  ?  "  Private  vices  are  public  bene- 
fits," was  the  wise  doctrine  of  Mandeville,  and  which  I 
have  thus  feebly  attempted  to  illustrate. 

I  shall  trouble  your  readers  with  only  one  remarkable 
analogy  between  thieves,  and  the  holy  founder  of  our 
religion.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  irreverent  in  say- 
ing that  our  Saviour  himself  took  what  was  not  hisown,* 
which  we  call  stealing  ;  and  yet  God  declared,  "  Thi*  is 
my  weil-beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
thief  who  was  crucified  with  him  he  consoled  by  assur- 
ing him  that  he  should  be  with  him  in  paradise  that  day  : 
a  recompence  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  be- 
stowed wpon  iniquity.  Like  our  Saviour  too,  thieves 
have  rarely  any  dwelling-place  upon  earth,  but  wander 
about  persecuted  and  despised  ;  they  go  from  town  to 
town  as  he  did  ;  they  are  at  last  caught  as  he  was ;  they 
descend  into  hell  also,  as  Christ  did:  but  there,  alas! 
the  simile  ends  ;  for  he  arose  again,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  which  I  dare  predict  tney  never  will,  without 
God's  grace,  to  which  I  cordially  recommend  them  and 
myself.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jasper  Cotgrave. 
Condemned  Cell,  Newgate,  Jan.  20,  1813. 

*  "  And  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were 
come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the  mount  of  Olives,  then  sent  Jesus 
two  disciples, 

44  Saying  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  the  village  over  against  you, 
and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  eolt  with  her, 
loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  me. 

"  And  if  any  man  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord 
hath  need  of  them." — Matth.  xxi.  1 — 5. 

This  doctrine  may  be  thought  very  good,  as  emanating  from, 
our  Saviour  ;  but  I  doubt  not,  if  any  man  were  to  get  possession 
of  a  horse  upon  the  same  principle, "  that  he  needed  ita"  Black 
Jack  would  tell  him  a  very  different  tale. 


(     104     ) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 


Sir, 

I  am  a  back  of  the  first  head,  though  as  fortune  is 
blind,  and  this  is  a  wicked  and  envious  world,  my  pre- 
sent situation  in  life  is  only  that  of  an  apprentice.  I  often 
kick  up  a  dust  in  the  two-shilling  gallery,  break  half  a 
dozen  lamps,  and  knock  down  as  many  watchmen.  I  can 
bilk  a  bagnio,  and  leave  my  fair  one  in  the  lurch;  make 
a  figure  on  a  Sunday  at  Bagnigge  Wells,  or  White  Con- 
duit House,  and  am  admitted  by  my  fellow  apprentices  to 
be  quite  an  accomplished  fellow ;  and  yet,  Sir,  would 
you  believe  it?  I  cannot  persuade  that  creature,  Betty 
Tomkins,  to  whom  I  have  said  all  the  tender  things  in 
the  world,  to  listen  to  my  passion  :  she  laughs  at  my 
professions  of  love,  and  particular  regard,  and  actually 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago,  after  I  had  performed  the  part 
of  Romeo  in  Wych-street,  if  I  were  not  mad.  What  can 
be  the  reason,  Sir,  of  this?  It  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
She  is  reckoned  to  be  a  sensible  girl,  and  has,  I  can  per- 
ceive, a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  every  thing  but  her 
coldness  to  me.  What  provokes  me  most  is,  she  seems 
to  give  the  preference  to  a  solemn  quizzical  looking  fel- 
low, in  a  methodist  family,  who  has  no  qualification  that 
I  can  discover,  but  singing  of  psalms,  and  a  queer  sheep- 
face  looking  phiz.  I  told  her  that  women  did  not  marry 
to  learn  to  pray,  and  though  I  plainly  told  her  that  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  go  to  church  in  the  course  of  her  life 
more  than  once,  and  was  dressed  in  my  new  coat,  (at 
least  next  to  new,  for  it  had  not  been  worn  above  half  a 

year  by  Colonel  H ,)  which  was  the  very  thing,  she 

was  simple  enough  last  Sunday  to  give  me  the.  bag,  to 
accompany  her  weazen-faced  lover  to  the  tabernacle. 

Not  indeed  that  I  care  much  about  it,  Mr.  Scourge  ; 
for  do  you  know,  that  at  the  theatre  in  Wych- 
street,  where  I  played  Romeo,  there  are  many  pret- 
ty girls  to  be  seen,  both  before  and  behind  the  scenes. 
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10(5  How  to  pass   a  Sunday, 

his  master  into  his  own  pocket,  through  pure  mistake, 
as  I  have  heard  him  declare  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  But 
it's  all  one!  we  have  got  in  their  places  as  good  a  set  of 
jolly  fellows  as  ever  grinned  through  a  hor^e  collar,  or 
bilked  a  girl.  There's  Teddy  Flash  and  Bob  Minx,  and 
a  dozen  of  them,  all  staunch  and  true  to  drinking  and 
wenching,  and  whatever  else  becomes  jolly  fellows. 

But  to  come,  Sir,  to  the  long  and  short  of  this — do 
you  know,  Sir,  that  I  ascribe  the  airs  of  Betty  Tomkins 
to  knowing  nothing  of  what  a  clever  fellow  I  am  ;  what 
tricks  I  can  play,  what  rows  I  can  kick  up,  and  what  cou- 
rage, and  all  that,  I  shew  off  when  I  am  out  of  sight  of 
the  governor ;  why  I  thought  that  just  drawing  up  a  sort 
of  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  passed  my  Sunday 
would  convince  her  that  I  was  a  jolly  dog ;  and  fit  for 
any  damsel  in  the  parish.  So,  Sir,  as  she  borrows  your 
Scourge  every  month  from  the  circulating  library,  you 
may,  perhaps,  lend  one  a  lift  by  printing  my  journal, 
which  I  have  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Yours,  very  obediently. 

N.  B.  The  spelling's  all  write,  as  I  looked  out  every 
word  in  the  dixonary. 


THE  LONDON  APPRENTICE'S    JOURNAL; 
Or,  How  to  pass  a  Sunday. 

Eight  o'clock,  rose  in  bed  ;  run  a  stitch  through  my  new- 
laced  shirt  l  read  two  chapters  in  F H ,  and  a  funny 

song  sung  by  our  president  at  the  choice  spirits.  Have  got  a 
devil  of  a  head-ache.  Nine  o'clock — apply  the  Russian  oil  to 
make  some  whiskers  grow ;  mem.  the  bottle  cribbed  from  my 
mistress's  dressing-room.  If  my  whiskers  don't  grow  soon,  I'll 
buy  a  pair,  of  false  ones,  for  whiskers  1  must  have,  at  whatever 
expense.  Ten  o'clock — kitchen  to  breakfast ;  play  with  Kitty  ; 
promise  notto  keep  up  later  than  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
for  which  i  have  a  buss.  Eleven  o'clock — up  stairs  again  ; 
-wash,  and  dress  in  my  military  overalls,  boots,  and  brass  spurs. 

One  o'clock,  just  finished  dressing,  go  down  and  £et  dinner; 
Ralf-past  two  o'clock  go  to  cut  a  swell  in  Hyde-park;  meet 
'with  Harry,  the  linen-draper's  shopman,  he's  a  devil  of  a  sweli, 
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talked  of  the  late  affair  of  honour  at  Exeter-change ;  he  also  told 
me  he  had  let  in  Green  the  tailor  for  anew  suit  of  clothes,  worth 
eight  guineas  ;  advised  me  to  do  the  same,  which  advice  I  shall 
follow  as  soon  as  I  get  some  whiskers — we  must  imitate  fa- 
shionable men.  Lounged  in  the  park  till  half-past  four  o'clock; 
coming  out  was  met  by  an  old  uncle,  who  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  been  a  military  man  ;  that  was  only  a  quiz.  I  told  him  I 
was  not  a  military  man  ;  bid  him  good  day5  walked  on,  and  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  so  easy.  Five  o'clock,  just  got  home,' 
have  tea;  Tom  calls  at  six  o'clock,  off  we  go  to  White-conduit 
house,  arrive  before  seven  o'clock ;  attack  and  carry  two  mil- 
liner girls,  ask  them  to  take  tea,  which  offer  they  accept. 

Eight  o'clock,  tea  equipage  moved,  negus  called  for.  Half 
past  eight  o'clock,  Tom  and  me  want  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
in  private,  till  we  get  a  short  distance  from  the  ladies,  then  we 
make  a  bolt,  and  leave  them  to  pay  the  reckoning,  that  was  to 
ronvince  them  what  knowing  dogs  they  had  to  deal  with  ;  next 
we  go  to  Bagnigge  Wells,  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  gardens, 

Nine  o'clock,  sport  a  bottle  and  a  pipe.  Half-past  nine 
o'clock,  pick  up  two  girls  ;  walk  into  the  long  room,  ask  the 
ladies  what  they  prefer  ;  call  waiter  in  the  fashionable  manner, 
order  a  bowl  of  negus,  and  a  basket  of  pastry  ;  talk  of  the  dif- 
ference between  antient  and  modern  love,  kiss  the  ladies. 

Ten  o'clock,  call  for  another  bowl,  quiz  the  waiter's  wig, 
make  the  ladies  laugh,  talk  of  suicide,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
ladies,  who  declare  they  would  take  compassion  on  any  person, 
even  the  Amateur  of  Fashion,  rather  than  he  should  commit  so 
great  a  sin  on  their  account.  Half-past  ten  o'clock,  another 
bowl  called  for  ;  me,  Tom,  and  the  ladies  are  a  little  fresh,  and 
begin  to  be  witty,  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  Tom  to 
be. 

Eleven  o'clock,  waiter  called,  what  to  pay  ? — Eighteen  shil- 
lings, sir ;  Tom  looks  blue,  1  tips  a  fiimsey  :  never  mind  the  change, 
waiter  ;  walk  home  with  the  ladies,  who  wish  us  a  pleasant  walk 
home  ;  off  we  go  at  a  great  rate  ;  play  with  the  swell  women  by 
the  way.  Twelve  o'clock,  part  with  Tom,  get  home  at  a  quar- 
ter past  twelve,  just  in  time  to  receive  a  devil  of  a  rowing  from 
the  governor,  who  threatens  to  give  up  my  indentures,  and  turn 
me  adrift;  if  he  does,  I  must  go  and  live  upon  daddy.  Half- 
past  twelve,  got  to  bed,  and  thought  how  I  had  been  touched 
up  at  Bagnigge.  Wells. 


(     103     ) 

FURTHER  ANECDOTES   OF  THOMAS  COOKE, 

The  Pentonville  Miser. 


The  Horse  and  the  Onions.  — A  favourite  horse  of  Mr.  C.'s 
had,  at  one  time,  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  for  which  he  wished  to  have 
a  cure  ;  but  he  was  too  avaricious  to  go  to  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
as  he  mortally  hated  to  pay  for  any  medical  advice  either  for  man 
or  beast ;  instead  therefore  of  applying  for  good  advice,  he  list- 
ened to  the  quackery  of  some  silly  journeyman  farrier,  or  more 
probably,  some  one  who  knowing_his  disposition,  had  a  mind 
to  banter  him,  who  gave  him  the  following,  as  a  recipe  for  his 
horse's  sore  eyes.  "  You  must  take  thirty  onions  ;  drill  aholein 
each,  run  a  string  through  all,  and  hang  the  onions,  thus  strung 
likea  necklace,  round  the  horse's  neck  ;  and  let  him  wear  it  con- 
tinually. As  the  onions  hang  on,  they  will  draw  the  humour 
out  of  the  horse's  eyes  into  themselves  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
are  dried  up  and  shrivelled,  the  eye  will  get  well ;  if  not  repeat 
the  remedy  :  but  mark  this  ;  when  the  onions  become  withered, 
they  will  be  so  full  of  the  acrimonious  humour,  drawn  from  the. 
horse's  eyes,  tSiat  they  will  be  fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast ; 
therefore  you  must  bury  the  onions  where  no  hog  can  get  at 
them."  "  Thirty  onions,  sir !  why  they  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  !  pray,  sir,  would  it  not  do  just  as  well  if  I  were  to  buy 
one  very  large  onion,  and  cut  it  into  thirty  pieces,  and  string 
those  thirty  slices,  and  put  them  round  the  beast's  neck  ?"  "  O 
no,  sir,  for  they  would  wither  in  a  day,  and  lose  all  efficacy : 
they  must  be  whole  or-ions,"  Cooke  however  could  not  find  in 
his  heart  to  part  with  so  much  money,  as  would  purchase  thirty 
onions;  half  the  number  he  supposed  would  do  as  well ;  but  al- 
though he  was  so  foolishly  credulous  as  to'  give  ear  to  suchsilly 
nonsense,  his  avarice  would  not  allow  him  to  believe  in  the  de- 
leterious quality  of  the  onions.  Wisely  presuming  therefore, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  thrown  away,  he  took  the  onions  when 
they  were  quite  shrivelled,  and  he  supposed  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  as  an  amulet  round  his  horse's  neck,  for  a  fortnight, 
and  throwing  away  the  string,  he  put  them  into  a  hand-basket, 
and  brought  them  into  the  house  as  if  just  returned  from  market, 
desiring  his  maids  to  make  a  dish  of  onion-porridge  of  them 
for  that  dav's  dinner.     The  maids,  however,  knowing  well  from 
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whence  they  came,  peremptorily  refused  to  cook  them  ;  which 
refusal  set  the  old  gentleman  to  cursing  and  swearing,  as  usual, 
that  he  would  not  leave  them  a  farden  in  his  will : — a  threat 
■which  did  not  much  alarm  them,  as  they  pretty  well  knew  that 
to  disappoint  expectants  was  his  greatest  delight. 


The  Livery-stable  keeper.  — Cooke  bargained  wich  the  keeper 
of  a  livery-stable  to  let  his  horse  have  the  run  of  a  field,  to  graze 
in,  at  so  much  per  day.  When  he  wanted  to  ride,  he  always 
took  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  hours  he  had 
him  out,  and  of  the  time  of  his  outgoing  and  returning. 

When  he  wanted  to  take  away  the  horse  finally,  he  desired  the 
man  to  bring  in  his  bill.  On  perusing  it,  He  flew  into  a  great 
passion,  asking  the  man  did  he  mean  to  be  a  robber,  to  plundet 
him  and  cheat  him  of  his  gold,  &c.  The  stable-keeper  desired 
him  to  count  the  number  of  days  from  the  time  the  horse  was 
first  taken  in  to  graze,  until  the  day  he  was  to  be  taken  away, 
and  he  would  find  the  bill  very  correct.  "  Horse  taken  in  !  no, 
sir,  it  is  me  that  you  want  to  take  in,  and  yourself  that  ought  to 
be  corrected,  for  wanting  to  cheat  me  of  my  gold  !  Had  1  not 
my  horse  out  of  your  field  eight  hours  on  Thursday  ?  Well, 
sjr,  and  did  I  not  ride  him  to  Epsom  nex£  day,  and  had  him  out 
of  your  field  eleveu  hours  ;  that  is  nineteen  hours ;  then,  sir,  five 
hours  and  a  half  on  Saturday  ;  there,  sir,  there  is  two  days  and 
half  an  hour,  that  you  wanted  to  cheat  me  out  of  ;  in  short,  sir, 
here  is  an  account  of  as  many  hours  that  my  horse  has  been  out 
of  your  field,  as  amounts  to  fifteen  days  ! !  !  And  have  you  the 
conscience,  you  cheating  rogue,  to  expect  me  to  pay  for  my 
horse*s  eating  your  grass  when  he  has  been  miles  and  miles 
away  from  it  !!!"  "  Sir,  I  have  not  only  the  conscience  to  expect 
payment  of  my  full  bill,  but  shall  make  you  pay  a  little  more 
for  calling  me  a  cheat  and  a  rogue."  Sir.  Cooke,  who  was 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  law,  very  prudently  thought  fit  te» 
make  an  apology,  so 'he  paid  the  stable-keeper  the  full  amount 
of  his  bill,    glad  to  be  secured  from  incurring  farther  expence. 


Mr.  Cooke  did  not  immediately,  on  quitting  a  life  of  active 
employment,  retire  to  Pentonville ;  for  it  appears,  that  haying 
lent  a  large  sum  of  money,  while  he  wp.s  in  business,  to  an  Irish 
nobleman,  which  he  found  he  could  hot  recover  without  going 
over  to  Ireland,  he  determined  on  taking  the  journey.     While 
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he  was  preparing  for  i  t.  a  very  unpleasant  interruption  took 
place.  No  man  was  more  severe  in  his  censures  on  those  who 
gave  way  to  illicit  pleasures  than  Mr.  Cooke,  who  always  held 
himself  forth  as  a  miracle  of  chastity  ;  indeed,  so  great  was  his 
aversion  to  bastard  children,  and  the  parents  of  them,  that  in 
one  of  his  former  wills,  he  ordained,  that  "  before  any  of  those 
distant  relations  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  legacies,  should 
receive  any  beneiit,  they  were  to  take  an  overseer  and  one  of 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  in  which  they  resided,  and,  ac- 
companied by  them,  go  before  a  magistrate  and  make  oath  that 
they  never  had  a  bastard  child  laid  to  their  charge  ;  and  in  his 
last  will,  he  has  provided  that  if  either  of  his  relations  or  re- 
siduary legatees  should  marry,  or  if  any  of  them,  male  or  female, 
should  be  guilty  of  incontinence,  from  which  any  illegitimate 
issue  may  arise,  such  party  shall  be  wholly  barred  and  excluded 
from  any  benefit  under  the  will  ! 

Sir.  Cooke,  however,  gave  proofs  that  he  was  not  more  exempt 
from  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  than  other  people ;  for,  to 
his  indescribable  dismay,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  parish  offi- 
cers of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  female 
child,  which  one  of  their  parishioners  had  sworn  to  him.  This 
was  about  the  year  1789*  He  at  that  time  resided  in  Red-lion 
yard,  behind  St.  Sepulchre's  Church.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
he  being  not  then  so  well  known  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell 
as  he  was  afterwards,  the  officers  were  strangers  to  his  person, 
and  to  his  means,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  let  him  off  as 
cheaply  as  they  did.  He  knew  that  his  amours  with  the  girl 
were  too  well  known  for  him  to  attempt  to  deny  the  matter ; 
but  he  represented  himself  as  a  poor  unfortunate  man,  that  had 
-neither  friends,  nor  a  farthing  of  money  in  England  ;  that  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  cabin  and  an  acre  or 
two  of  land,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  life  and  soul  together  ; 
there  it  was  his  intention  to  reside,  and  by  dint  of  hard  labour 
and  the  sweat  of  his  blow,  eke  out  the  remainder  of  his  days; 
that  he  had  saved  up  by  years  of  hard  labour,  twenty-five  gui- 
neas, to  carry  him  over,  and  that  sum,  as  he  took  God  to  wit- 
ness !  was  all  he  was  worth  in  the  world  ;  and,  that  if  they  took 
from  him  the  whole  of  that  sum,  and  did  not  leave  him  as  much 
as  would  bear  his  expences  in  travelling  on  foot  to  Chester,  and 
paying  his  passage,  he  had  nothing  to  look  for,  but  to  beg  his  way 
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there  as  a  common  beggar,  which  he  humbly  hoped  the  gentle- 
men would  have  compassion  on  him  and  not  force  him  to. 

Having  plenty  of  tears  at  command  on  all  occasions  he  was 
not  sparing  of  them,  until  at  last  the  parish  officers  by  dint  0l 
his  protestations,  intreaties,  and  agony  of  grief,  were  induced  to 
lower  the  demands,  and  consent  to  take  eighteen  guineas  from 
him  ;  which  were  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Shallis  of 
Vine-yard  Gardens,  Clerkenwell :  having  taken  a  receipt  in  full 
of  all  demands  for  that  sum,  the  old  man  marched  off,  chuckling 
at  the  deceit  he  had  practised  on  the  officers.  But  this  money 
did  not  exonerate  the  parish  for  the  expence  of  maintaining  the 
girl,  at  3s.  6d.  per  week,  until  she  was  past  the  age  of  seven 
years.  What  became  of  her  afterwards,  might  probably  be  yet 
learned  by  an  examination  of  the  parish  books  ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  while. 

Having  accomplished  this  weighty  business,  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  not  so  much  to  his  mind,  as  if  he  could  have 
left  the  whole  burthen  of  maintaining  the  child  to  fall  upon  the 
mother,  or  any  body  else,  no  matter  who,  so  as  he  might  himself 
escape  scot  free,  and  without  making  any  allowance  at  all,  he 
set  off  for  Ireland. 

The  business  that  brought  him  to  that  country,  being  the 
recovery  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  accommodated 
a  nobleman  with  some  years  before,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cooke  would  not  relinquish  his  pursuit  until 
his  object  was  attained  ;  by  perseverance  and  closely  besieging 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  daily,  the  doors  of  this  nobleman, 
he  at  last  gained  his  point  ;  and  having  secured  the  bulk  of  the 
sum  recovered,  by  remittances  to  his  banker  in  London,  he 
afforded  himself  as  much  loose  cash  as  might  be  sufficient  for 
pocket  money  in  a  trip  to  France,  which  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  at  the  instance  of  some  Irish  gentlemen  who  were  setting 
oif,  and  who  represented  to  him  at  how  small  an  expence  the 
trip  might  be  undeitaken,  and  how  cheaply  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  might  be  obtained  in  that  kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  this  man's  inordinate  greediness  after  money, 
he  always  had  a  hankering  after  public  places  of  amusement, 
and  the  pleasures  of  travelling,  when  he  could  enjoy  them  at 
the  expence  of  other  people ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  the 
old  gentleman  would  have  suffered  these  representations  of  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  and  of  travelling  in  France,  to  have 
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any  influence  on  his  mind,  were  it  not,  that  he  had  the  offer  of 
having-  his  ex;  borne  by  one  of  tne  many  whom,  he  con- 

trived to  dupe,  by  those  arts  which  he  too  successfully  practised 
to  gain  the  entire  confide  >ce  of  those,  whom  to  suit  his  ■  i 
purposes,  he  wOuld  feed  v.  ith  tlie  strongest  assurances  of  making 
them  heirs  to  his  immense  property. 

With  one  of  these  he  embarked  for  France,  and  while  his  en- 
tertainer was  contemplating  the  pleasures  he  v.  as  bestowing-  on 
his  fellow  traveller,  and  counting  over  in  idea  the  thousands  he 
calculated  on  receiving  after  the  old  man's  death,  Cooke  enjoyed 
at  free  cGst  the  pleasures  of  Paris;  but  none  of  these  pleasures 
gar-  him  half  so  much  delight  as  the  laugh  he  had  at  the  folly 
of  the  credulous  legacy-hunter,  who  set  no  bounds  to  his  gene- 
rosity in  treating  the  ungrateful  and  insidious  reptile  who  thus 
lived  on  him. 


A  distant  relation  of  his,  who  lived  in  the  country,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  him  bacon,  fowls,  &c.  This  man  once  brought 
him  an  earthen  pan  of  butter,  telling  him  he  came  to  dine  with 
him.  Cooke  excused  himself,  saying  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  but  a  cold  blade-bone  of  mutton,  not  enough  for  himself 
and  the  two  maids,  and  to  turn  the  discourse,  he  asked  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  the  pan  might  hold.  The  man  answered,  ten 
or  twelve  pounds.  Poh  !  said  Cooke,  what  signifies  sending  me 
such  dribletts  ;  I  will  send  you  an  empty  firkin  at  once,  and  you 
can  fill  it  for  me.  The  poor  man  made  answer,  that  it  was  more 
than  he  could  afford  at  one  time.  "  Why,  what  a  mean-spirited 
dirty  scoundrel  you  must  be,"  said  Cooke, (e  you  that  are  to 
have  so  many  thousands  upon  thousands  at  my  decease,  to 
grumble  at  sending  me  a  firkin  of  butter  !  Well,  sir,  you  will  do 
as  you  please,  and  I  will  do  as  I  please."  The  poor  man  was 
terrified  by  this  implied  threat ;  sent  the  firkin  of  butter  and 
a  fine  turkey  in  a  few  days  afterward  ;  both  which  Cooke  sold  to 
a  neighbouring  cheesemonger, — but  never  remembered  the 
donor  in  his  will. 


Sacrament  Sunday — "  What  are  you  rummaging  in  that 
cupboard  for,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Strudwick,  one  Sunday  morning. 
"  Why  1  am  going  to  take  the  Sacrament  to-day,"  said  Cooke. 
"  I'm  sure  yon  stand  in  need  of  it,"  said  the  house-keeper, 
*s  for  your  sins  are  many  ;  it  is  a  fine  day,  and  I  am  glad  yon  are 
g-oinjr  to  church ;  but  if  you  are,  it  is  time  vou  should  think  of 
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cleaning  and  dressing  yourself.  But  what  are  you  rummaging 
for?"  "I  want  a  bottle  of  wine  that  is  in  the  cupboard. " 
"  Lord,  sir,  there  is  no  bottle  there,  bat  one  that  must  be  near- 
ly empty,  as  you  have  had  it  on  tap  this  fortnight,  surely  you 
must  have  drank  it  all  out  by  this  time."  "  G-d  d-nyou,  you 
b — h  of  hell,  if  it  is  drank  out,  it  is  you  and  the  other  wicked 
b — h  in  the  kitchen,  that  must  have  drank  it,  not  I." 

Housekeeper.  "  Well,  here  it  is ;  there  is  not  above  one 
glass  in  it." 

Cooke.  "  Very  well,  that  one  glass  will  do  for  me  ;  bring  me 
a  small  bit  of  bread,  and  my  large  prayer-book,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  church,  I  shall  administer  the  sacrament  to  myself  at 
home ;  I  can  do- it  just  as  well  as  any  parson  can  do  it  for  me, 
and  you  know,  Bet,  it  saves  my  pocket ;  as  I  must  put  a  shil- 
ling in  the  plate." 

"Aye,  you  wicked  old  rogue,"  (said  Bet)"  it  matters  little 
whether  you  take  it  at  home  or  at  church  ;  for  all  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  world  will  never  save  your  poor  soul  from  going 
to  the  devil." 

Mr.  C.  was  in  the  habit,  at  one  period,  of  frequenting  Bag- 
nigge Wells,  and  playing  at  skittles  with  several  of  his  neigh~ 
bours.  On  these  occasions  he  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  leave  off 
as  soon  as  he  had  lost  two  rubbers,  which,  with  a  penny  to  the  boy 
and  to  the  waiter,  would  amount  to  sixpence.  Shortly  after  he 
declined  playing,  he  several  times  pretended  indisposition,  and 
claimed  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  tea  from  the  losings. 
This  was  always  complied  with,  till  one  of- the  company  ob- 
serving what  sort  of  tea  he  was  drinking,  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  rest,  and  they  agreed  to  lie  wait  for  him  on  the 
next  visit,  which  they  knew  from  his  practice  would  not  be  long 
first.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  evenings  he  made  his  appearance,, 
and  after  losing  h\s  four-pence,  had  recourse  to  his  old  trick  of 
indisposition.  His  solicitation  for  tea  was  readily  granted,  and 
a  spy  was  placed  on  his  conduct  ;  which  not  having  the  least 
suspicion  of,  he  was  discovered  to  take  tea  and  sugar  from  the 
vessels  in  which  they  were  brought,  put  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  immediately  apply  himself  to  his  usual  beverage  of  milk 
and  water.  Thus  did  this  penurious  wretch,  possessed  at  the 
time  of  many  useless  thousands,  absolutely  commit  a  theft  on 
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what  the  indulgence  or  humanity  of  his  companions  had  grant- 
ed him  as  a  boon. — It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately charged  with  the  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  turned  out 
of  the  grouud,  amidst  the  united  groans  and  hisses  of  all 
present. 


Mr.  C.  had  occasion,  during  the  time  he  lived  in  Winchester- 
place,  to  have  some  repairs  done  to  the  roof  of  his  house  ;  in  these 
a  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  bis  labourer  of  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas Allen,  were  employed.  Knowing  his  parsimonious  dispo- 
sition they  tried  several  schemes  to  get  something  from  him  to 
drink,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  pretending  some  extra- 
ordinary decay  had  taken  place,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  visit 
the  top  of  the  building,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  par- 
ties, the  approach  from  the  house  being  rather  difficult.  Tom- 
my now  thought  he  was  sure  of  him,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  commencing  his  attack  by  observing,  "  It  is  a  dry  job, 
and  a  warm  day,  master  ;  a  drop  of  porter  would  do  us  good.'* 
u  1  am  not  your  man,  Tommy;"  replied  Mr.  Cfc,  "  Tommy,  I 
am  not  your  man." — "  But  it  will  make  us  work  with  greater 
spirit,  master,  and  we  shall  have  done  sooner." — "  Drink  water, 
Tommy ;  drink  water." — "  Drink  water,  master  !  "  said  Tom- 
my, "  we  can't  work  hard  upon  water." — "  Then  how  does  a 
horse  work  upon  water,  and  get  fat  too  ?"  In  short,  all  Tom- 
my's oratory  had  no  avail  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  assist  him  in 
his  descent  through  to  the  house,  without  receiving  any  thing 
but  thanks  for  his  labour. 


It  was  one  time  a  practice  with  Mr.  C.  when  at  the  Belvidere 
ground,  to  seat  himself  by  the  players,  and  order  a  glass  of 
water,  for  which  he  usually  gave  the  waiter  a  penny.  When 
in  this  situation,  be  would  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  parties 
being  engaged  at  their  game,  and  quickly  toss  off  a  glass  of 
their  ale.  A  Mr.  Quigley,  who  had  formerly  been  his  hair- 
dresser, unsuspectingly  noticed  this  four  or  five  times  one  even- 
ing ;  and  approaching  him  with  a  full  glass,  observed,  "Mr.  C. , 
why  don't  you  do  as  we  do  ?" — "  I  am  very  poorly,  Sir,"  replied 
C. ;  "but  since  you  are  so  pressing,  I  don't  mind  taking  a  glass 
with  you."  Mr.  Q.  held  the  glass  towards  him,  and  when  Mr. 
C.  went  to  take  it,  he  drew  it  back,  and  drank  its  contents  him- 
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self,  sternly  observing,  "  I  meant,  Sir,  by  doing  as  we  do,  to 
pay  for  what  you  drink"  This  was  a  detection  among  neigh- 
bours that  all  his  pitiful  arts  could  not  get  the  better  of,  and 
for  which  they  were  determined  he  should  immediately  com- 
pensate, It  was  therefore  proposed  by  a  respectable  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  G — if — d,  that  he  should  toss  with  him  and 
another,  for  half  a  crown's  worth  of  punch,  and  the  odd  man  to 
lose.  The  proposal  was  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart  ;  but  he 
bad  sufficient  cunning  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 
He  at  length  consented  :  and  by  the  usual  contrivance  of  this 
mode  of  tossing,  Mr.  C.  being  horsed  into  three  half  crowns- 
worth  of  liquor,  he  paid  the  money,  and  took  his  leave  of  both 
the  company  and  place,  not  being  seen  there,  even  for  a  glass 
of  water,  for  several  months  afterwards. 


Mr.  C,  during  the  time  he  frequented  Bagnigge  Wells 
skittle-ground,  often  played  a  trick,  by  which  he  saved  his  mo- 
ney. When  the  reckoning  was  called  for  he  pretended  that  he 
had  not  any  change,  and  would  seem  anxiously  to  feel  in  his 
pockets,  but  could  not  produce  his  usual  losings  of  four-pencc» 
A  Mr.  Manthorpe,  one  of  his  companions,  had  frequently  on 
these  occasions  discharged  it  for  him,  when  he  always  very  grate- 
fully thanked  him,  and  promised  to  repay  Mr.  M.  on  their  next 
meeting.  This,  however,  was  never  recollected  ;  but  at  length 
being  touched  with  that  feeling,  which  on  almost  every  other 
occasion  he  was  a  stranger  to,  he  once  observed,  "  Mr.  M.,  you 
have  very  kindly  paid  several  times  for  me ;  I  know  not  the 
amount,  nor  do  I  suppose  you  can  tell  me  :  1  believe  the  best 
way  will  be  for  you  to  take  a  dinner  with  me,  and  we  will  cry 
quits."  This  extraordinary  instance  of  liberality  was  accepted, 
and  a  day  being  appointed,  Mr.  M.  attended.  When  dinner 
was  served  up,  it  consisted  of  three  bones  of  a  neck  of  mutton, 
and  three  potatoes,  which  Mr.  C.  portioned  out  to  his  guest, 
himself,  and  his  housekeeper.  During  the  short  process  of  po- 
lishing his  bone,  observing  Mr,  M.  look  round,  and  suspecting 
what  was  wanted,  he  said,  "  Mr.  M.  I  suppose  you  are  accustom- 
ed to  drink  porter  with  your  dinner  ;  if  you  wish  for  any  now, 
my  housekeeper  shall  fetch  some  for  you  ;  but  for  ourselves  we 
always  drink  water."  This  offer  was  of  course  declined  ;  and  hav- 
ing swallowed  his  ounce  of   mutton,   and  eaten  hi*  potatoe,   he 
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hastily  retired  to  an  adjoining  house  to  complete  his  dinner, 
where  he  published  the  very  liberal  return  he  had  received  for 
the   numerous  four-pences  he  had  paid  for  Cooke. 


ANECDOTES  of   COUNT  CAGLIOSTRO. 


Count  Cagliostro  was  born  without  fortune,  of  a 
noble  family,  with  turbulent  passions.  He  resolved  to 
try  if  fortune,  who  favoured  so  many  foolish  persons, 
would  disdain  him.  He  began  by  conferring  upon  him- 
self a  title,  and  sought  in  the  places  devoted  to  Venus  a 
woman  suited  to  his  projects.  Unheard-of  miseries, 
rather  than  licentiousness,  had  conducted  into  the  asy- 
lum of  distress  a  Genoese  marchioness — a  slender  form, 
a  roguish  eye,  a  swelling  bosom,  a  light  step,  a  pure 
breath;  su( ;  w*re  her  physical  properties.  Nor  were 
they  exceeded  by  her  moral  qualities — licentious  in 
discourse,  profound  in  her  speculations,  a  calculator  on 
the  first  indications  of  stupidity,  incapable  of  the  least 
sentiment  ;  in  short,  a  proper  object  to  seduce,  deceive, 
to  spe  .k  of  virtue,  p.aetice  vice,  and  impose  on  the  mul- 
titude. 

This  couple,  so  well  matched,  did  not  conceive  it  their 
duty  to  endanger  themselves  by  an  immediate  journey 
to  Paris.  "  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  that," 
observed  the  marchioness.  "  It  is  there  that  the  first  pi- 
geons on  ear*h  are  to  be  found — the  court,  the  city,  the 
church,  the  law,  and  the  department  of  finance,  present 
us  with  subjects  ripe  for  dissection."  The  Count  directed 
his  attention  to  Russia.  Money  wTas  wanting,  and  the  mar- 
chiont  ss  was  commissioned  to  provide  it.  There  was  then 
at  R,o ne  a  multitude  of  English;  the  Countess  fled  to  that 
city  in  order  to  cajole  chem.  In  a  single  month  she  real- 
ised five  thousand  guineas.  And  although  the  Roman 
nights'  entertainments  were  extremely  dear,  as  she  found  it 
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necessary  to  pay  for  every  article  treble  its  actual  value, 
she  saved,  after  all  other  expences,  as  much  as  sufficed 
to  purchase  diamonds  of  paste,  and  all  the  appendages  of 
quackery. 

The  Count's  next  journey  wasintoHolstein,  inorder  that 
he  might  profess  to  the  Count  deSt.  Germain  the  anxiety 
of  himself  and  his  wife  to  become  his  slaves,  his  apostles, 
and  his  martyrs,  and  to  acquire  one  of  the  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  secrets  that  repose  in  his  breast.  The 
Count  de  St.  Germain  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence, 
gifted  with  the  most  seductive  eloquence,  a  proficient  in 
chemistry,  and  so  well  versed  in  ancient  history,  that  he 
could  recount  its  most  important  events  with  the  mi- 
nuteness and  the  vivacity  of  current  conversation.  While 
at  Chambery,  be  offered  his  chemical  services  to  the 
Marquis  de  Bellegarde,  and  in  searching  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  crucible  yielded  a  matter  which  had  the 
colour  and  the  weight,  but  not  the  ductility  of  gold, 
These  operations  were  performed  on  a  spot,  at  which 
the  Count  was  a  father  three  times  in  the  space  of  seven 
months.  At  length  his  stock  of  plate  was  exhausted; 
he  had  borrowed  on  all  sides ;  they  adviped  him  to  de- 
part, and  he  returned  to  Paris  to  practice  similar  follies 
in  that  metropolis.  Strange  that  a  man  of  sense  should 
be  the  victim  of  so  fatal  an  infatuation! 

The  Count  and  Countess  Cagliostro  appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  physicians.  They  display- 
ed in  their  practice  the  utmost  disinterestedness  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  recompence,  and  the  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  Countess,  who  was  in  her  twentieth  year, 
spoke  without  affectation  of  her  eldest  son,  who  had  beeu 
long  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service.  A  phenomenon  so 
extraordinary  attracted  the  conversation  to  her  ape,  arid 
it  was  discovered  that  a  woman  whose  breath,  bosom,  and 
teeth  indicated  the  freshness  of  youth,  had  already  ap- 
proached her  grand  climacteric.  The  ladies,  asanxious 
to  diminish  their  number  of  years,  as  the  marchioness  to 
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advance  in  age,  came  to  consult  in  secret  the  possessor 
of  the  fountain  of  youth.  He  distributed  his  waters,  and 
filled  his  purse.  The  women,  indeed,  were  not  restored 
to  their  former  youth  ;  but  their  lovers  tell  them  that  it  is 
so,  and  Cagliostro  is  a  god. 

A  Russian  prince  is  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
Countess,  and  loads  her  with  presents.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived an  order  to  present  herself  before  the  empress. 
The  Countess  replied  to  her  questions  with  an  address 
that  deceived  the  sovereign.  The  order  to  quit  Russia 
was  accompanied  by  a  present  of  20,000  roubles.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  Cagliostro  had  been  promised 
5,000  louis,  on  condition  of  his  curing  a  favorite  infant. 
He  demanded  eight  days  for  the  performance  of  the  cure. 
On  the  second  day  the  malady  increased  ;  he  requested 
them  to  commit  the  child  to  his  private  superintendance. 
On  the  fifth  day,  he  announced  a  change  for  the  better; 
on  the  eighth,  he  informed  them  of  the  cure ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  he  returned  the  infant  to  itsexpecting 
mother.  It  was  whispered,  however,  through  the  town, 
and  there  are  rumors  of  a  child  having  been  purchased. 
Cagliostro  confesses  that  the  infant  has  been  changed, 
that  the  true  one  is  dead,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  spare  the  anguish  of  a  mother  for  a  certain  time.  Jus- 
tice demands  what  is  become  of  the  corpse.  Cagliostro 
confesses  that  he  has  burnt  \tessayer  palangenesie.  They 
ask  him  for  the  five  thousand  louis;  they  are  disappointed. 
After  leaving  Russia  the  Count  visited  Warsaw.  The 
laughers  were  not  on  his  side.  He  established  himself  in 
a  modest  manner  at  Strasburg  ;  but  he  changed  his  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  drew  on  his  side  the  priests  and  the 
poor.  In  vain  the  newspapers  denounced  him  to  the 
few  partizans  of  reason.  One  of  the  first  men  of  the  city 
threatened  to  repeat  the  public  rumours.  Madame  Cag- 
liostro found  means  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  moment  sacrificed  and  saved  her  bus* 
band. 
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Paris  was  the  theatre  on  which  Cagliostro  came,  at 
length,  to  shine.  He  announced  himself  as  the  reviver 
of  the  Egyptian  free-masonry,  and  undertook  to  restore 
to  the  brothers  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Anubis.  The 
seven  hundred  lodges  opened  in  this  capital  are  in  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  there  is  a  free- 
masonry of  women,  -a  literary  free-masonry,  a  reformed 
free-masonry,  and  a  free-masonry  of  children.  This  in- 
stitution, consecrated  so  long  to  union  and  charity,  has 
been  converted  into  an  academy,  a  lyceum,  a  club,  an 
assembly-room,  and  the  scene  of  luxurious  suppers. 

Struck  with  this  abuse,  Cagliostro  brought  along  with 
him  the  constitution  of  Egyptian  free -masonry  that 
Cambyses  took  from  the  temple  of  Apis,  when  he  caused 
that  capricious  deity  to  be  scourged. 

The  beauty  of  Madame  Cagliostro  excited  as  much 
sensation  as  Egyptian  free-masonry.  Among  a  crowd  of 
adorers,  she  distinguished  the  Chevalier  d'Oisemont.  She 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  la  Motte  Va- 
Jois,  who  said  to  her,  "  You  have  a  very  assiduous  admi- 
rer. He  is  a  young  man ;  do  not  shew  this  attachment  in 
company.  Whoever  aims  at  celebrity  should  lead  the 
titled  caterpillers  of  the  day.  If,  as  I  suppose,  marriage 
would  be  unpleasant,  take  a  man  of  rank.  I  can  give  you 
a  prince,  fine,  though  a  little  the  worse  for  wear;  rich, 
but  avaricious ;  full  of  intelligence;  insolent,  but  amiable; 
discreet,  rather  sentimental,  but  prone  to  dispute.'-— 
Madame  Cagliostro  immediately  objected,  that  her  hus* 
band  had  the  secret  of  being  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  render  himself  invisible. 

While  Mons.  Cagliostro  caused  the  dead  to  sup  with 
the  living,  his  spouse,  worthy  of  him,  prepared  another 
farce.  The  women,  curious  to  excess,  were  overpowered 
with  affliction  by  their  exclusion  from  these  mysteries, 
and  importuned  Madame  Cagliostro  to  initiate  them. 
She  replied  with  much  coolness  to  the  Duchess  of  T- — — , 
commissioned  to  make  the  first  overtures,  that  as  soon  as 
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they  should  have  found  thirty-six  adepts,  she  would  corn* 
mence  her  course  of  magic.  The  same  day  the  list  was 
filled.  The  preliminary  conditions  were,  1.  That  each 
initiated  person  should  furnish  one  hundred  louis;  -2.  That 
during  nine  days  they  should  abstain  frem  all  commerce 
with  man;  3.  That  they  should  swear  to  submit  to  all 
that  was  ordained  them.  The  ITHh  of  August  was  the 
eventful  day  ;  they  assembled  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  en- 
tering each  female  was  obliged  to  take  off  her  tippet,  her 
tucker,  her  stays,  and  her  false  bosom,  and  to  dress  her- 
self in  a  white  levite,  with  a  coloured  sash  ;  six  of  these 
sashes  were  blue,  six  black,  six  chocolate,  six  violet,  six 
rose  colour,  s'rx  mixture.  They  were  made  to  enter  at 
length  an  illuminated  temple,  furnished  with  thirty-six 
sofas,  covered  with  black  satin.  Madame  Cagliostro,  ha- 
bited in  white,  was  on  a  kind  of  throne,  supported  by  two 
lofty  figures,  attired  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  their  sex,  or  whether  they  were 
men  or  ghosts.  The  light  which  illuminated  the  saloon 
vanished  insensibly,  and  when  the  surrounding  objects 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  the  high  priestess  com- 
manded them  to  shew  the  left  leg,  as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thigh.  After  this  exercise  she  ordered  them  to  ele- 
vate the  right  arm  and  support  it  on  the  adjacent  column. 
Two  women,  each  holding  a  sword  in  her  hand,  then  en- 
ter, and  having  received  from  Madame  Cagliostro  silken 
strings,  they  connect  the  thirty-six  ladies  by  the  knees 
and  arms. 

The  high  priestess  then  explained  to  the  initiated  "  that 
the  state  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  the  symbol 
of  that  to  which  women  are  subjected  in  society,  and  the 
dependence  in  which  men  endeavour  to  retain  them.  Leave 
us  to  illuminate  the  chaos  of  their  laws:  let  us  assume 
the  office  of  governing  opinion,  purifying  the  manners* 
cultivating  the  intellect,  cherishing  refinement  and  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  unfortunates.  These  cares  tran- 
scend those  of  pronouncing,  or  ridiculous  quarrels.'* 
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They  unloose  the  strings  and  announce  the  experi- 
ments. The  candidates  were  divided  into  six  groups, 
and  each  colour  was  inclosed  in  one  of  six  apartments 
which  corresponded  with  the  temple.  It  is  declared 
that  those  who  yield  shall  not  be  readmitted;  men  arrive 
immediately  in  these  apartments,  -and  employ  all  the 
means  of  seduction.  Neither  reason,  nor  satire,  nor  tears, 
nor  prayers,  nor  threats,  nor  promises,  availed  any  thing,  so 
much  do  curiosity  and  the  secrethope  of  ruling,  influence 
the  female  mind.  AH  enter  into  the  temple,  as  the  high 
priestess  had  ordained.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
silence  a  species  of  dome  opens  itself,  and  upon  a  large 
ball  of  gold,  descends  a  man,  naked  as  Adam,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  serpent,  and  bearing  upon  his  head  a  brilliant 
flame.  "  He  whom  you  are  about  to  hear,"  said  the 
priestess,"  is  the  renowned,  the  immortal,  the  divine 
Cagliostro,  descended  from  the  line  of  Abraham  without 
being  conceived,  the  depository  of  all  that  was,  is,  and 
shall  be  known  in  the  earth.  "  Daughters  of  the  earth," 
cried  she,"  despoil  yourselves  of  these  profane  vestments; 
and  if  you  would  hear  the  voice  of  Truth,  show  yourselves 
as  (naked  as)  she."  In  an  instant  all  was  as  naked  as  the 
hand. 

To  abjure  a  deceitful  sex  was  the  counsel  that  the 
pretended  genius  of  Truth  bestowed  upon  his  pupils; 
but  he  concluded  his  extravagant  discourse,  by  ex- 
claiming, the  kiss  ot  friendship  announces  that  which 
passes  in  your  hearts.  And  the  high  priestess  herself 
assured  them  that  it  was  but  the  kiss  of  friendship. 

Such  mysteries  were  well  calculated  to  give  notoriety 
to  M.  and  Madame  Cagliostro.  He  seized  the  moment 
of  enthusiasm  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Egyptain  free- 
masonry. He  announced  to  the  luminaries  of  the  Great 
Orient  that  they  ought  not  to  labour  but  under  a  triple 
arch ;  that  ama^on  can  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  three 
adepts;  that  he  ought  to  be  pure  as  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  even  reputed  by  calumny  to  have  neither  wives,  mis- 
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tresses,  nor  casual  enjoyment ;  to  possess  an  income  in 
landed  property  of  fifty-three  millions  of  livres,  and  above 
all  that  species  of  knowledge  which  is  found  so  rarely 
among  men  of  fortune. 


THE  REVIEWER.— No.  XXVII. 


{Carmen  Triumphale,  by  Robert  Southey.) 

At  the  commencement  of  his  poetical  career,  Mr. 
Southey  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  for 
reform  ;  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  ;  the 
determined  enemy  to  princes  and  "  courts  tyrannic  ;"  and 
a  proud  supporter  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
poetical  office.  His  early  productions  breathe  the  most 
pure  and  manly  sentiments  of  liberty,  intermixed  occa- 
sional!}* with  the  disgusting  affectation  of  the  school  of 
Wordsworth,  on  the  distresses  of  the  lower,  and  the  vices 
of  the  higher  circles  of  society  ;  and  in  the  lines  on  a 
portrait  by  himself,  he  characterizes  the  friends  who  had 
predestined  him  to  tread  the  primrose  path  of  preferment 
as  ill-judging*  ones.  Within  the  last  few  years  his  tone 
and  sentiments  have  undergone  an  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion. He  is  now  the  champion  of  social  order,  the  eulo- 
gist of  kings,  the  servant  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  decided 
opponent  ot  the  most  popular  advocates  of  independence, 
and  the  eulogist  of  war!  He  ridicules  the  mistakes  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  while  he  has 
himself  been  an  example  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ardor  in  a 
cause  which  he  now  acknowledges  to  be  bad.  On  both 
sides  of  the  question  he  has  displayed  more  valor  than 
discretion,  more  energy  than  talent.  He  is  himself 
ashamed  of  his  contributions  to  the  Anthology  ;  and  the 
production  before  us  presents  unequivocal  evidence  that 
talent  does  not  always  correspond  with  enthusiasm,  and 
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that  it  is  possible   to  be   at  the  same  time  vehement 
and  dull,  elated  and  feeble,  agitated  yet  monotonous. 

The  poets  of  former  times  regarded  the  task  of  compo- 
sition as  worthy  of  all  the  labour  that  necessary  attention 
to  the  shortness  of  life  could  permit  them  to  bestow;  and 
the  ancient  critics  abound  with  admonitions  to  scrupu- 
lous revisal  and  long  and  rigorous  correction.  Horace 
advises  the  youthful  poet  to  retain  his  manuscript  nine 
years  in  his  hands  ;  and  Cicero  reiterates  his  opinion  of 
the  advantages  of  assiduous  and  persevering  study  in  the 
pursuits  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Tne  works  of 
Milton  were  the  result  of  many  years  meditation  ;  the 
writings  of  Pope  were  revised  and  polished  by  repeated 
alterations  and  the  most  fastidious  correction  ;  and  even 
Dryden  was  only  careless  and  irregular  from  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  But  the  present  age  is  distinguished  by 
a  race  of  poets,  who,  stimulated  by  futile  vanity,  or  excited 
by  mercenary  considerations,  despise  the  labour  of  care- 
ful composition  or  revision,  and  make  their  annual  visit 
to  the  London  market,  in  all  the  pomp  and  importance 
of  costly  quartos.  They  despise  the  plodding  and  la- 
borious excellence  of  our  literary  ancestors,  and  confident 
in  their  own  command  of  language,  in  the  brilliance  of 
their  subject,  or  the  indulgence  of  their  readers,  pour  forth 
the  unpremeditated  language  of  their  minds  in  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  unchastened  fancy  and  uncorrected  sentiment. 
Such  writers  may  occasionally  elicit  a  beautiful  image, 
or  a  delightful  couplet;  but  the  intermediate  passages  are 
replete  with  meanness,  tumor,  and  absurdity.  The  sus- 
tained and  lofty  flight  of  the  Maeonian  eagle  would  be 
degraded  by  comparison  with  the  feeble  ftutterihgs  of 
modern  emulation  ;  but  their  incapacity  arises  from  their 
neglect  of  salutary  discipline,  rather  than  from  decided 
inferiority  of  mental  character. 

How  much  the  poets  of  modern  times  are  reduced  below 
their  natural  level  by  impatience  of  labour,  and  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  unfading  and  legitimate  excellence  to  general 
effect,  may  be  estimated  by  the  contemplation  of  Pope's 
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mode  of  composition  and  revisal.  It  will  be  found  that  his 
first  sketches,  though  they  could  be  read  with  pleasure, 
were  destitute  of  a  thousand  graces  of  expression  and  fe- 
licities of  thought  that  were  interspersed  and  combined 
in  the  finished  copy.  The  same  scrupulosity  in  Scott  or 
Southey,  would  spare  the  reader  the  endless  mortification 
thatnovv  accompanies  him  through  pages  of  doggrel,  child- 
ishness, and  insipidity:  their  faults  would  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  their  beauties  be  extended, heightened  and  enno- 
bled. The  energy  that  demands  immediate  utterance,  does 
not  always  consult  the  best  possible  mode  of  expressing; 
nor  is  a  hasty  scribe  the  most  likely  to  excel  in  the  graces 
of  minute  description,  in  selection  of  imagery,  and  the  e u- 
riosa  felicitas,  the  polished  felicity  of  diction.  Yet  with- 
out these  qualifications,  after  the  first  expression  of  sur- 
prize and  admiration  have  passed  away,  what  hope  is  there 
that  the  works  of  our  modem  poets  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity in  any  other  form  than  as  an  auxiliary  volume  to  the 
Elegant  Extracts?  With  matchless  energy  and  the  most 
exquisite  powers  of  satire,  the  hasty  compositions  of  Chur- 
chill are  daily  sinking  into  neglect,  while  the  writings  of 
Pope,  delighting  at  every  fresh  perusal  by  the  discovery  of 
some  new  beauty,  and  the  contemplation  of  exquisite  art, 
charm  our  attention  after  their  fable  and  sentiments  are 
no  longer  new,  and  gratify  the  more,  the  more  they  are 
examined. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  Mr.  Southey  mistakes 
rapidity  for  elegance,  and  regards  deliberation  or  correc- 
tion as  umvorthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  the  poem  before  us 
would  nt  once  elucidate  his  opinion  and  his  practice.  In- 
correct beyond  example,  abounding  with  common-place 
imagery  and  hackneyed  diction;  high  sounding  without 
magnificence,  and  quaint  without  originality  ;  the  merest 
dunce  that  ever  wore  the  laurel  that  now  encircles  the 
brow  of  Mr.  Southey,  would  have  derived  no  honor  from 
his  claims  to  its  composition. 

Did  the  excellence  of  Mr. Southey's  stanza  atone  far 
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its  singularity,  we  might  forgive  the  ambition  that  de- 
viates from  the  standard  models  of  poetical  excellence, 
and  congratulate  the  author  on  the  successful  execution 
of  a  dangerous  enterprize.  But  who  can  read  without  a 
smile  the  eighth  line  of  the  second  stanza,  "  single  and 
undismayed  ;"  or  contemplate  without  disgust  the  conti- 
nued repetition  of  the  exclamation  "O!"  and  the  pro- 
minence of  the  common-place  sentiment,  expressed  with 
little  felicity  of  numbers,  or  of  diction,  "  Glory  to  God! 
Deliverance  to  mankind  !"  We  should  not  have  vehe- 
mently objected,  however,  to  the  employment  of  a  novel 
stanza,  had  its  construction  been  uniform;  but  the  au- 
thor of  Carmen  Triumphale  indulges  in  all  his  former 
caprices,  and  concatenates  his  verse,  and  arranges  the 
sequence  of  his  lines  with  unaccountable  irregularity. 
The  third  stanza  consists  of  eleven  lines,  and  the  eighth 
of  sixteen.  Amidst  the  variety  of  metre,  the  irregularity 
of  stanzas,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes,  sym- 
metry, beauty,  and  propriety,  are  lost :  and  the  chastened 
eloquence,  the  refined  regular  construction  of  our  legiti- 
mate poets,  and  all  the  graces  that  genius  has  in  other 
ages  combined  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  the 
most  brilliant  imagery,  are  substituted  by  pomp  of  epi- 
thet, and  frequency  of  exclamation ;  by  the  affectation 
of  unwonted  energy  ;  by  the  perpetual  obtrusion  of  un- 
meaning and  ostentatious  vehemence  ;  and  by  the  mono- 
tony of  a  style  successfully  conceived,  but  involving  in 
its  fluency  little  that  the  memory  retains,  by  which  the 
judgment  is  satisfied,  or  the  fancy  enraptured. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  embody  in  decent  verse 
the  substance  of  popular  declamation  ;  on  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  the  magnanimity  of  England,  the  prowess  of 
Spain,  and  the  military  excellence  of  Lord  Wellington. 
But  the  real  poet  would  do  justice  to  these  topics  by  no- 
velty of  illustration  and  splendor  of  embellishment.  He 
would  present  an  animated  and  consistent  picture  of  the 
succession  of  events,  and  have  varied  the  progress  of  his 
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narrative  by  delineations  of  individual  character.  All 
this  Walter  Scott  has  accomplished,  notwithstanding 
innumerable  examples  of  negligence  in  his  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick ;  and  certainly  the  powers  of  that  gentleman  are 
not  more  happily  adapted  to  lofty,  vigorous,  and  animated 
verse  than  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

As  specimens  of  the  best  parts  of  this  singular  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  multiplied  deformities  by  which  it  is 
debased,  the  subjoined  extracts  are  decisive. 

II. 

Wake,  lute  and  harp  !  My  soul  take  up  the  strain ! 
Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind! 
Joy — for  all  nations,  joy  !  but  most  for  thee 
Who  hast  so  nobly  fill'd  thy  part  assign' d9 
O  England  !  O  my  glorious  native  land ! 
For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 
Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array'd, 
Single  and   undismay'd, 
Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand*, 

Now  are  thy  virtuous  efforts  overpaid, 
Thy  generous  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find, 
Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  mankind  I 

IV. 

O  virtue,  which  above  all  former  fame. 
Exalts  her  venerable  name ! 
0  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast! 
That  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 
The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true ! 
That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possess'd 
Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, — 
Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame, — 
But  ready  still  to  succour  the  oppress'd, 
Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd, 
Offering  redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

XII. 

Lord  of  Conquest,  heir  of  Fame. 
From  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrigo's  walls  in  vain  oppose; 
In  vain  thy  bulwarks,  Badajoz.; 
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And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 
The  conqueror's  praise,  the  Wellesley's  name. 
Oh,  had  the  sun  stoo,    still  that  hour, 
When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 
Fled  from  their  field   of  shame! 
Spain  felt  thro'  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow; 
Cadiz  in  peace  expands  her  spates  again ; 
And  Betis,  who  to  bondage  long  resign'd, 
Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain, 
Into  her  joyful  bosom  unconhVd, 
Receives  once  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 

XIV. 
What  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at  length 
Onward  he  goes  rejoicing  in  his  strength  ? 
From  Douro,  from  Castille's  extended  p!ain# 
The  foe  a  numerous  band, 
Retire ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 
Dark  Ebro's  bed  they  think  to  make  their  stand. 
He  reads  their  purpose,  and  prevents  their  speed; 
And  still  as  they  recede, 
Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way; 
Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bav5 
And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fair  array. 

XIX. 
When  shall  the  Dove  go  forth  ?  Oh  when 
Shall  peace  return  among  the  Sons  of  Men  ? 
Hasten  benignant  Heaven  the  blessed  day  ! 

Justice  must    go  before, 
And  retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 

Force  must  be  crushed  by  Force? 
The  power  of  Evil  by  the  power  of  Good, 
Ere  Order  bless  the  suffering  world  once  more, 
Or  peace  return  again. 
Hold  then  right  on  in  your  auspicious  course, 
Ye  Princes,  and  ye  People,  hold  right  on  I 
Your  task   not  yet  is  done : 
Pursue  the  blow — ye  know  your  foe,— 
Compleat  the  happy  work  so  well  begun  ! 
Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim  with  all  your  strength 
Loudly  proclaim'd  and  steadily  pursued  ! 
So  shall  this  fatal  Tyranny  at  length 
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Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 
Then  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate, 
The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  may  find : 
And  France  restored  and  shaking  off  her  chain, 
Shall  join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain 
Glory  to  God  !   Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

It  presents  a  curious  proof  of  the  haste  and  incohe- 
rence with  which  the  Carmen  Triumphale  has  been 
written,  that  the  rhyme  of  heaven  to  given,  intolerable  to 
any  poetical  ear,  is  repeated  three  times  within  the  com- 
pass of  eight  stanzas. 

"  One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given, 
And  born  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven." 

Stanza  10. 


**  And  well  in  sight  of  earth -and  heaven, 

en,' 

Stanza  11. 


Redeemed  the  pledge  which  there  was  given." 


*'  Egmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cry, 
Martyrs  of  freedom,  from  your  seats  in  Heaven  ? 
And  William  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 
Regard  from  yon  empyreal  realm  "the  land 
For  which  thy  blood  was  given  ?** 

Stanza  18. 

The  subjoined  example  of  negligence  is,  in  so  short  a 
poem,  disgraceful  to  Mr.  Southey,  and  insulting  to  that 
public,  from  whose  purse  he  receives  his  annual  stipend. 
"  Age  after  age  from  sire  to  S07i, 
The  hallowed  sword  was  handed  down ; 
Nor  did  they  from  that  warfare  cease, 
And  sheathe  that  hallowed  sword  in  peace, 
Until  the  work  was  done" 

In  the  second  and  fourth  stanza  he  displays  his  utter 
disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  poetical  composition,  and  his 
destitution  of  good  taste,  by  the  employment  in  each  of 
the  same  figure,  with  scarcely  any  variation  of  thought  or 
expression. 
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"  Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  mankind  ! 
J°y> — -for  all  nations,  joy  !  but  most  for  thee 
Who  hast  so  nobly  fill'd  thy  part  assign'd, 
O  England  !  0  my  glorious  native  land  ! 

Stanza  2. 
The  language,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  Mr.  Southey 
have  undergone  transformation,  since  his  vicinity  to  the 
court;  and  he  has  introduced  into  this  serious  and  tri- 
umphal poem  the  operatic  affectation  of  prefixing  the  to 
the  names  of  celebrated  persons.  We  are  told  that  "  fail- 
promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave  ;"  and  of  "  the  conque- 
ror's praise— the  Wellesley's  name."  Mr. Southey  himself 
will  confess  the  shock  that  this  peculiarity  must  give  to 
a  reader  of  taste,  if  he  only  supposes  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  on  his  own  mind  were  he  to  read  in 
Addison's  Campaign  of  "  the  Marlborough." 

The  notes  are  intended  to  expose  the  futility  of  certain 
predictions  respecting  the  issue  of  the  war,  advanced  by 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  foundation  of  his  triumph.  If  the  reviewers  have 
sometimes  prophesied  fallaciously,  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Southey's  school  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
dupes  of  sanguine  expectation.  When  Suwarrow  re- 
conquered Italy,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  placemen  and  courtiers,  were  certain  that  peace 
would  be  dictated  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris,  or  that  the 
Parisians  would  rise  upon  their  governors,  and  restore 
the  Bourbons.  If  their  later  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled, it  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  their  political  sa- 
gacity. At  various  periods  of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  cou= 
test  was  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  justify  anxiety,  and 
provoke  speculation.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Russia 
there  could  be  no  solid  foundation  for  anticipating  the 
early  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula;  and  if  the  follies  of 
Napoleon,  who,  with  common  prudence,  might  have  re- 
tained till  his  death  the  power  he  had  won,  have  dissi- 
pated many  of  our  dangers  and  alarms,  and  opened  a 
vol  VII.  s 
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prospect  of  continental  independence  and  tranquillity  9 
the  prophets  of  the  court  have  no  right  to  felicitate  them- 
selves on  their  prediction  of  results,  which  have  defied 
the  plainest  principles  of  rational  calculation. 

It  is  to  the  precedent,  however,  that  has  been  esta- 
blished by  the  publication  of  these  notes  that  we  chiefly 
and  decidedly  object.  Here  is  an  individual  receiving 
indirectly  from  the  public,  and  directly  from  the  privy 
purse,  a  salary  which  he  at  least  regards  as  worthy  of  his 
acceptance  ;  and  the  office  is  granted  him  on  condition 
that  he  acts  professionally  as  the  national  poet,  and  cele- 
brates in  an  annual  poem  the  glories  of  his  country.  So 
far  the  question  of  propriety,  or  impropriety,  becomes 
doubtful ;  but  the  question  is  easily  resolved  when  this 
servant  of  his  prince,  and  indirectly  of  his  country,  comes 
forward  as  a  controversial  writer,  and  enters  the  list  with 
the  writers  who  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  court.  By 
such  a  procedure  the  laureat  drags  his  prince  into  a  virtual 
contest  with  his  subjects,  suggests  the  degrading  idea  of 
a  volume  abounding  in  witticisms  on  a  review,  being 
written  beneath  the  express  patronage,  as  well  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  private  inspection  of  the  Regent;  and  pre- 
sents the  author  in  the  degraded  character  of  a  polities! 
hireling,  who  drudges  for  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  a 
year.  If  the  practice  of  Mr.  Southey  be  continued,  we 
shall  be  condemned  at  some  future  time  to  hear  the  law 
of  libel  eulogized  in  an  annual  pamphlet,  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  monarch,  and  the  war-whoop  of  per- 
secution against  the  Catholics,  awakened  by  the  halloo  of 
some  less  discreet,  but  not  less  enthusiastic  successor. 
We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  former  mode  of  ful- 
filling the  place  of  laureat  was  at  least  as  respectable  as 
the  present ;  but  that  having  undertaken  the  office,  Mr. 
Southey  has  performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  at  once 
careless,  unbecoming,  and  injudicious. 

H. 
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Sir, 

Your  insertion  of  the  few  light  sketches  I  transmitted 
y^u  last  month,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  imper- 
fections, has  induced  me  to  continue  my  observations  on 
the  manners  and  intrigues  of  the  metropolis  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  but  in  miscellaneous  order.  The  follies, 
vices,  and  singularities  of  town,  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated  to  admit  of  general  classification ;  and  I 
would  rather  incur  the  censure  of  your  readers  by  the 
rapidity  of  my  sketches  than  fatigue  them  by  monotony. 

There  are  three  prominent  classes  of  human  beings, 
however,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
community,  and  are  so  easily  recognized  by  their  peculiar 
habits,  as  to  deserve  the  honor  of  a  general  exemption  from 
the  penalties  of  satire,  and  demand  a  just  acknowledgment 
of  their  claims  on  our  veneration  and  forbearance.  The 
individuals  to  whom  I  allude,  are  the  Parson,  the  Au- 
thor, and  the  Cuckold. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  profession  of  a 
parson  derived  its  origin  from  a  religion  which  in  one  of 
your  preceding  numbers  I  have  endeavoured  to  explode, 
as  equally  obnoxious  to  the  prince,  the  courtier,  the  law- 
yer, and  the  beggar,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  humility, 
tke  sobriety,  and  the  temperance  of  that  great  body,  we 
may  surely  forgive  the  errors  of  their  belief,  for  praise- 
worthy excellence  of  their  practice.  Their  humility  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  printed  sermons,  and  a  noble  reluc- 
tance to  insult  their  congregations  with  the  effusions  of 
their  own  humble  talent,  when  so  many  excellent  dis- 
courses are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Tillotson, 
Clarke,  and  Blair;  their  sobriety,  and  temperance  by  the 
formation  of  Bible  societies,  at  which  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  neither  drinking  nor  guzzling.  Whatever 
faults  on  the  side  of  austerity  and  abstinence  may  be 
laid  to  their  charge,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  of 
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education.  While  the  sons  of  noble  families  are  indulg- 
ed by  their  nurses  and  their  mothers'  maids  at  home,  the 
intended  parson  is  confined  closely  at  school,  from  whence 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  sent  to  college,  when  he 
continues  half  a  score  years  preparing  for  an  M.  A.;  and 
where  if  he  wants  money,  he  may  exclaim  with  Milton 
that     - 


Ever  during:  dark 


Surrounds  hiui ;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off!  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank. 

In  other  words,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  every  passing 
scene  of  debauchery  and  intrigue;  and  while  other  men 
are  going  on  in  the  cheerful  ways  of  wenching,  drinking 
and  gaming,  and  improving  their  minds  by  the  study  of 
Hoyle  and  Payne,  the  world  is  a  blank  to  the  poor  par- 
son, who  probably  grows  old  in  a  country  cure,  and  is 
indebted  to  the  squire  for  all  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 
You  well  know,  Sir,  that  a  university  education  is  the 
certain  basis  of  piety,  chastity  and  temperance. 

The  author  comes  next  to  be  considered  :  and  here  it 
imports  me  to  be  extremely  cautious,  lest,  being  myself 
an  author,  I  betray  my  partiality  in  favour  of  the  frater- 
nity. But  whatever  mankind  in  general  may  think  of  an 
author,  he  is  an  object  not  of  satire,  but  of  compassion. 
It  may  generally  be  proved  that  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
mencing author,  his  choice  would  have  led  him  to  turn 
his  hand  to  business,  but  that  he  had  neither  money  to 
buy,  nor  credit  to  procure  a  stool,  brushes  and  black  ball. 
It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why  if  he  has  ever  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  save  three  shillings,  he  has  not  purchased 
these  implements  of  trade  ?     But  supposing  him  to  have 

acquired  so  much  wealth,  the  proverb  of  "  once  a  < ^ 

always  a  — — ,"  is  less  significant  than  •'  once  an  author, 
always  an  author:"  a  man  once  convicted  of  being  a  wit, 
not  that  wits  and  authors  are  always  synonymous,  is  dis- 
qualified for  business  during  life:  no  city  apprentice  will 
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trust  him  with  his  shoes;  nor  will  the  city  buck  set  a 
foot  upon  his  stool,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  blacking 
must  be  bad,  or,  for  want  of  attention,  will  be  applied  to 
the  stocking  instead  of  the  shoe.  That  almost  every 
author  would  choose  to  set  up  in  this  business  is  obvious 
from  their  natural  propensity  to  blackening. 

I  proceed,  lastly,  to  the  cuckold,  and  trust  that  he  will 
appear  as  undeserving  of  satire  as  the  parson  or  the  au- 
thor. In  former  times,  indeed,  when  a  lady  happened  to 
prefer  a  particular  friend  to  her  husband,  it  was  usual  to 
hold  the  latter  in  some  slight  degree  of  disrespect;  for  as 
women  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  men,  and 
the  wife  only  preferred  one  man  to  another,  the  world 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  she  had  some  private  reason 
for  her  election  But  in  these  days  of  freedom,  when  a 
lady  instead  of  one  friend  is  civil  to  one  and  twenty,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  cuckold  is  no  more  the 
object  of  ridicule  for  such  a  preference  than  if  she  had 
been  robbed  by  so  many  highwaymen  on  Hounslow 
Heath.  A  cuckold  is  frequently  the  proper  object  of 
envy  rather  than  contempt.  How  common  is  it  for  a 
man  to  owe  his  fortune  to  his  wife ;  and  how  apt  are  the 
caresses  of  a  score  or  two  of  lovers  to  sweeten  her  temper 
towards  her  husband  ?  A  lady  proud  of  her  chastity  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  duties  of  meekness  and  forbearance:  rob 
her  of  that  one  virtue,  and  you  restore  her  to  all  the  rest, 
as  well  as  her  husband  to  his  quiet. 

The  veneration  which  is  due  to  greatness  should  teach 
us  to  hold  cuckolds  in  esteem.  If  our  betters  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  cuckolds,  it  does  not  become  their  in- 
feriors to  treat  them  with  irreverence. 

In  short,  while  we  are  obliged  to  the  parson  for  a  but,  to 
the  author  for  abuse,  and  to  the  cuckold  for  his  wife,  it 
is  the  highest  degree  of  ingratitude  to  hold  them  i.p  to 
contempt  and  ridicule. 

Having  thus  dismissed  numerous  bodies,  as  above  the 
collegiate  infliction  of  periodical  satire,  I  shall  proceed 
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to  give  you  a  cursory  sketch  of  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  since  my  last  communication. 

You  may  have  observed  in  the  Morning  Herald  several 
allusions  to  a  supposititious  child,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  from  the  in- 
heritance of  the  B —  estate.  The  real  circumstances  of  the 
story  thus  alluded  to  are  as  follows  :  Miss  C.  and  Mr.  B. 
met  by  chance  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  Miss  C.  a  modest 
and  attractive  girl,  looked  at  young B,  with  so  much 
pleasure  the  first  time  she  saw  him  that  she  was  afraid 
to  look  at  him  twice;  but  Mr.  B  ,  less  fearful,  gazed  upon 
her  charms  till  he  became  enamoured. 

Mr.  B.  discovered  an  opportunity  at  a  future  meeting 
of  speaking  to  Miss  C.  in  private.  He  made  a  declaration 
of  his  passion,and  obtained  a  confession  of  her  attachment ; 
but  the  consent  of  their  parents  was  wanting  to  complete 
their  union,  and  struggling  between  passion  and  virtue, 
Miss  C.  resigned  to  her  lover  the  illegitimate  possession 
of  those  charms  which  under  happier  auspices  might 
have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Hymen.  The  fa- 
ther of  B.  was  expected  in  town  ;  but  their  impatience 
could  not  brook  even  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  After  a 
month  of  enjoyment,  Mr.  B.  determined  to  set  out  to  his 
father's  country  house,  to  implore  his  consent,  and  parted 
from  Miss  C.  with  an  assurance  of  returning  with  his 
paternal  sanction. 

For  a  few  weeks  Miss  C.  remained  in  a  delirium  of 
hope  and  pleasure,  but  at  length  she  awakened  to  reflec- 
tion :  she  heard  nothing  of  her  lover;  she  believed  herself 
to  be  betrayed  and  abandoned  ;  she  was  pregnant,  and  to 
whom  could  she  confide  her  sorrows  ?  Her  days  are 
past  in  gloomy  anticipation,  and  at  night  she  moistens 
her  pillow  with  her  tears. 

Mrs.  L.  the  next  door  neighbour  of  Mr.  C.  had  long 
been  married  to  a  broker,  under  circumstances  that  con- 
tributed but  little  to  conjugal  felicity.  Her  father  had 
left  personal  property  the  amount  of  23,0001.  on  condition 
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that  if  she  died  childless  it  should  revert  to  distant  rela- 
tives. Unfortunately  Mrs.  L.  was  as  barren,  as  her  hus- 
band was  anxious  that  she  should  be  prolific;  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  deficiency  were  continual  bickerings,  habits 
of  the  most  distant  ceremony  and  mutual  distrust. 

Mr.  L.  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Riga,  and 
was  in  despair  at  reflecting  that  from  his  absence  hjs 
chance  of  being  blest  with  an  heir  was  more  distant  than 
ever.  One  evening,  when  he  returned  to  his  home, 
gloomy  and  fretful  as  usual,  his  spouse,  who  had  been  me- 
ditating all  day  in  what  manner  she  should  receive  him, 
awaited  the  moment  of  his  entering  his  bed-chamber, 
affected  the  transports  of  excessive  joy,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck, exclaiming  in  a  broken  and  interrupt- 
ed voice,  Good  news  !  my  dear  husband,  good  news.  I  am 
so  overjoyed  that  I  can  scarcely  speak.  Why  are  you  so 
joyful ;  replied  the  husband,  what's  the  matter  ?  Scarcely 
had  the  question  been  proposed  before  his  beloved  wife 
was  overpowered  by  her  sensibility,  and  fell  into  a  swoon. 
The  tender  and  afflicted  husband  uses  ail  his  efforts  to 
recai  her.  His  endeavours  are  successful,  and  she  gra- 
dually recovers,  casts  upon  him  a  look  of  tenderness, 
and  exclaims  in  a  tone  of  weakness  and  sensibility,  "  My 
dearest  of  husbands,  this  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  faint- 
ed away  this  morning  :  too  happy,  far,  to  be  thus  afflicted."* 
She  then  approached  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  conjugal 
dalliance.  "  Are  you  mad  ?"  exclaims  the  husband  in  asto- 
nishment '*  I  repeat  to  you,"  replies  the  wTife ;  "  these 
faintings  have  more  delighted  me  than  the  most  exquisite 
of  those  enjoyments  that  are  usually  the  portion  of  an  affec- 
tionate helpmate.  They  confirm  the  doubts  I  have  long 
had  ;  and  I  believe,  my  dear  husband,  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  present  you  with 
a  pledge  of  conjugal  love."  "  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  L,  "  are  you  pregnant  ?  Is  it  possible  ?"  She  protests 
that  she  believes  so:  he  overpowers  her  with  kisses  ;  and 
bids  her  adieu,  in  the  fond  anticipation  of  finding  on  his 
return  the  first  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  progeny. 
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The  next  business  of  Mrs.  L.  was  to  discover  some  wo- 
man or  girl,  who  was  as  much  ashamed  to  own  a  child, 
as  she  was  desirous  of  having  one;  and  she  therefore  dis- 
patched a  confidential  female, who  had  lived  many  years  in 
her  father's  family,  in  search  of  the  requisite  intelligence, 
Mrs.  L.  was  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  in  affecting  the 
graces  and  the  indisposition  of  a  pregnant  matron :  if  a  walk 
is  proposed,  she  was  afraid  of  the  carriage ;  a  coach  might 
jolt  her  into  a  situation  of  danger;  a  donkey  makes  her 
heart  rise ;  she  is  afraid  of  a  boat,  her  foot  might  slip : 
and  it  is  safest  to  stay  at  home.  She  is  determined  to  see 
none  but  graceful  women  and  fine  men  ;  and  never  attends 
the  theatre  lest  she  should  be  brought  to  bed  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  Harlequin.  She  must  live  high,  and  partake 
the  choicest  luxuries  of  the  table  :  she  pretends  that  she 
is  longing,  and  snatches  the  tid-bits  from  her  neighbour's 
plate.  Nor  is  her  person  less  accommodated  to  her  supposed 
situation  than  her  habits.  By  the  assistance  of  a  pad  she 
acquired  a  degree  of  em  bon  point ;  she  defied  the  suspicion 
of  her  most  scrutinizing  friends,  and  displayed  as  much 
anxiety  to  increase  the  magnitude  of  her  shape,  as  Miss 
C.  to  conceal  her  unfortunate  prominence  from  friendly 
observation. 

The  latter  female  having  accompanied  her  mother  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  L.  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  the 
pride  she  felt  in  her  honorable  burthen,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  displayed  what  it  was  her  endeavour  to 
conceal.  Her  agitation  was  visible  to  the  confidante  of 
Mrs.  L.  and  her  experience  had  been  too  extensive  not  to 
enable  her  to  guess  the  cause.  She  whispered  to  Mrs.  L. 
"  There  is  a  young  girl  who  has,  I  believe,  too  much  of  what 
you  have  too  little."  Miss  C.  hearing  them  whisper,  had 
no  doubt  that  they  were  speaking  of  her,  and  her  alarm 
was  increased,  when  one  of  the  visitors  congratulated 
Mrs.  L.  on  having  an  experienced  midwife.  She  fainted 
away  on  the  sofa  ;  she  was  conveyed  to  bed  in  an  adjacent 
room,  and  her  mother  having  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
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midwife  ;  who  soon  persuaded  her  to  confess  her  secret, 
and  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  would  equal- 
ly contribute  to  the  felicity  of  all  parties. 

Miss  C.  was  delivered  of  a  girl  at  one  of  these  conveni- 
ent asylums,  so  frequently  advertised  in  the  columns  of 
our  morning  papers;  and  returned  to  town  from  the  visit 
to  her  aunt  as  fresh,  as  lively,  and  as  pure  as  before  her 
departure.     In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  L.  approached  her 
accouchement :  the  baby  things  were  made,  the  gossips  be- 
spoke, and  nothing  was  wanting  but  an  infant  :  a  defici- 
ency that  was  supplied  by  the  little  offspring  of  Miss  C. 
The  child  was  beautiful,and  as  it  grew  up,  she  advanced  in 
every  valuable  acquisition  and  accomplishment.     The  life 
of  Mrs.  L.  terminated  so  suddenly  as  to  preclude  a  dis- 
closure equally  dictated  by  policy  and  feeling.     Amelia 
had  now  attained  her  19th  year,  when  the  lover  of  Miss 
C.  who,  swayed  by  paternal  authority,  and  accustomed 
by    long   continued  absence  to  discard    the    object   of 
his  early  love  from  his  remembrance,  found  himself  at  the 
age  of  31,  in  a  rapid  consumption,  and  reflecting  on  the 
injuries  he  had  done  Miss  C.  and  that  retribution  was 
still  within  his  power,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the 
child  with  which  she  had  been  pregnant  when  he  deserted 
her,  in  case  she  was  living,  and  a  handsome  income  to  its 
mother.     If  the  child  .was  not  living  the  bequest  was  to 
be  void.   Miss  C.  was  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  want 
when  she  learnt  her  good  fortune  from  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper.     She  immediately  applied  to  a  law- 
yer, who  advised  her  to  institute  a  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  the  child,  should  private  representations  prove  ineffec- 
tual.    The  astonishment  of  Mr.  L.  was  great,  but  the 
evidence  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.     Shocked  at  the 
idea  of  losing  all  the  rights  of  a  father  in  one  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  love  as  his  own  child,  be  immediately 
made^to  Miss  C.  an  offer  of  marriage;  his  proposals  were 
accepted  ;  she  afterwards  made  him  the  father  of  two 
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other  children,  and  they  now  reside  in  circumstances  of 
affluence,  happy  in  themselves  and  the  favorites  of 
society. 


THE  PLAYERS. 


They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  times." 

Hamlet. 


Sir, 

In  my  first  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  which 
you  obligingly  inserted  in  your  number  for  October  last,  I 
promised  you  a  continuation  of  my  communications  (the 
result  of  many  years  observation  and  experience)  on  that 
extensive  and  interesting  topic.  In  compliance  with  that 
promise  I  now  take  up  my  pen,  and  I  do  it  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  defence  of  a  class  of  people 
who  are  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  represented  as  objects 
of  scorn,  suspicion,  and  censure,  not  only  by  the  hypocriti- 
cal or  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  but  even  by  too  many 
who  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  professional  .exer- 
tions : — my  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  the  perse- 
cuted class  I  allude  to  is  the  Players. 

The  professors  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
are  justly  treated  by  the  world  ;  they  are  estimated 
according  to  their  quantum  of  professional  talent;  and 
respected  or  censured,  exactly  accordingly  to  their  indi- 
vidual degree  of  moral  excellence  or  turpitude. — It  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  unfortunate  players  ;  they  are  lumped 
together — the  whole  body  are  censured  for  the  faults  of  a 
few — the  very  profession  itself  has  a  sort  of  unaccountable 
stigma  affixed  to  it, which  the  utmost  purity  of  private  cha- 
racter seems  insufficient  to  wipe  oft". — That  ia   "  Mr. 

the  player"—"  'Tis  Mrs.— the  actress" — At  these  ca- 
balistic words,  the  bigoted  and  the  hypocriticaLturn  away 
with  abhorrence ;  the  witty  launch  a  sarcasm  ;  the  cox- 
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Comb  sneers  ;  pride  elevates  its  head  ;  and  malevolence  re= 
tails  the  subject  of  a  paragraph. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? — tVrhy  is  the  player  to  be 
thoughtless  worthy  of- respect  than  the  painter,  the  sta- 
tuary, the  lawyer,  the  writer,  or  the  physician — more 
especially  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  natural  and 
acquired  abilities  are  requisite  to  attain  even  a  moderate 
proportion  of  histrionic  excellence  ? — Surely  it  is  praise- 
worthy to  endeavour  to  trace  this  unreasonable  prejudice 
to  its  source,  and,  if  possible,  put  a  period  to  its  exist- 
ence in  this  enlightened  country. 

The  wisest  and  most  polished  nations  of  the  world 
have  ever  considered  "the  stage  as  the  nurse  of  poetry— 
the  parent  of  the  arts — the  chastiser  of  vice  — the  terror 
of  folly — and  the  promoter  of  ail  the  virtues  : — of  course 
its  professors  should  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect, 
and  most  liberal  encouragement. — So  thought  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  best  days;  their  actors  were  crown- 
ed with  honours  and  riches,  admitted  to  fiU  important 
offices  in  the  state,  buried  with  distinguished  ceremonies, 
and  their  virtues  recorded  for  the  imitation  of  posterity. 
As  these  empires  declined,  so  declined  the  stage,  and  at 
their  fall  the  stage  was  overwhelmed  in  their  ruins. 
"When    learning's  triumphs  o'er  her  .barbarous  foe3 

"  First  rear'd  the  stage" 

in  this  country,  strong  prejudices  appear  to  have  taken 
root  against  "it  fostered  by  the  clergy,  and  consequently 
adopted  by  all  devout  and  grave  persons.— The  actor's 
were  loaded  with  contempt  and  censure.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  but  few  persons  of  education^  talent 
and  character  ventured  to  embark  in  a  profession  where 
the  profits  were  small  and  the  scandal  great.— Shake- 
speare himself  seems  to  have  been  driven  into  it  by  neces« 
sity  rather  than  choice.  Accordingly,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  though  he  beautifully  and  truly  dilates  on  the 
utility  of  the  stage,  he  very  naturaHy  introduces  the  play- 
ers, as  they  were  in  bis  own  time,  in  no  very  respectable 
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point  of  view.  He  even  makes  the  philosophic  and  libe- 
ral mind  of  Hamlet  treat  them  with  little  deference,  while 
he  speaks  with  suspicion  of  their  private  character. — The 
prologues  and  epilogues  of  the  succeeding  age  tend  to 
prove  the  contempt  and  odium  under  which  the  players 
of  that  period  struggled ;  and  too  many  of  them  appear 
to  have  deserved  no  better  fate. 

Notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  the  British  stage  has 
kept  pace  with  the  nation  in  its  rapid  advance  to  emi- 
nence and  glory.  Its  beneficial  effects  are  felt,  acknow- 
leged,  and  liberally  encouraged,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.— This  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary talents,  great  exertions  and  high  character  of  Garrick, 
well  seconded  by  many  eminent  performers  of  the  pre- 
sent time. — Yet,  though  the  stage  has  compleatly  tri- 
umphed over  ancient  prejudice  and  modern  fanaticism, 
its  professors  have  not  been  equally  successful ;  for  though 
enabled  by  public  liberality  to  live  in  a  respectable  style, 
and  greatly  countenanced  by  the  upper  circles  of  society, 
still  a  certain  degree  of  odium  andridicule  is  attached  to  the 
profession  of  a  player. — From  whence  then  does  this  arise? 
—I  will  answer  briefly  and  plainly— Entirely  from  the 
inattention  of  the  British  public  to  the  performance  of  a 
sacred  duty,  aided  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  and  now  are  in  the  management 
of  the  theatres. — This  requires  explanation. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Theatres  were  public  property 
none  were  permitted  to  appear  upon  them  but  persons 
properly  qualified  by  nature  and  education,  and  above  all, 
whose  excellent  private  characters  entitled  them  to  stand 
erect  before  the  awful  gaze  of  their  assembled  country- 
men, whilst  they  recited  those  noble  sentiments  of  heroic 
patriotism,  those  sublime  lessons  of  morality,  those  bitter 
sarcasms  on  vice  and  folly,  which  struck  with  irresistible 
force  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  because  uttered  by 
persons  whose  manners  they  admired,  and  whose  virtues 
thev  venerated. 
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The  British  theatres,,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  property 
of  a  few  individuals,  who,  provided  they  ean  draw  full 
houses, care  very  little  by  what  means ;  and  engage  indiscri- 
minately such  performers  as  seem  likely  to  please  the  pub- 
lic, or  who  may  happen  to  be  pressed  upon  them  by  power- 
ful personages,  or  private  friends.  Hence  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  persons  of  inferior  abilities,  and  of  the  worst 
morals,  in  the  provincial  theatres,  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
engagements  in  the  metropolis.  An  ignorant,  dull,  im- 
pudent fellow,  possessed  of  a  tolerable  figure  and  showy 
address,  can  by  the  vilest  means  creep  into  favour  with 
a  provincial  manager,  and  with  some  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  the  theatre ;  he  is  consequently  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  best  character  in  every  play,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  much  better  actors  than  himself,  who  are  too  good 
to  descend  to  such  vile  arts :  a  performer  happens  to  be 
wanted  in  London  to  support  his  cast  of  characters,  and 
he  is  engaged  merely  because  he  has  for  some  time 
filled  that  line  in  a  respectable  country  company. — In  a 
similar  manner,  an  actress  (married  or  single)  who  hap- 
pens to  have  an  agreeable  person,  if  she  chooses  to  play 
the  wanton,  can  easily  procure  the  protection  of  the  mana- 
ger or  some  of  his  patrons,  which  soon  elevates  her  to  the 
London  boards,  where  her  fascinating  powers  in  a  short 
time  procure  her  fortune,  and  perhaps  fame.  * 

*  A  striking  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  astonishing  ele- 
vation of  a  young  woman,  who,  from  the  sediment  of  one  of 
the  lowest  strolling  companies  in  England,  with  no  earthly  qua- 
lification but  a  pretty  face,  worked  her  way  into  a  London  the- 
atre a  few  years  ago ;  where  her  powers  soon  recommended  her 
to  the  protection  of  a  libidinous  old  Hirco,  possessed  of  im- 
mense property,  who  chooses — • 

"  To  foii  himself  at  what  he  is  unfit  for." 

Upon  this  actress  (if  actress  she  may  be  called)  he  expends 
upwards  of  50001.  a  year,  which  she  squanders  in  all  the  ath- 
surd  vagaries  of  an  untutored,  mind,   governed  by  unbridled 
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The  public,  however,  are  infinitely  more  culpable  than 
the  managers.  Having  a  bad  opinion  of  the  moral  chav 
racter  of  players  in  general,  they  never  take  the  trou- 
ble to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  If  a  performer 
has  talents  to  please,  they  give  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause, and  fill  the  house  on  his  or  her  benefit  nights, 
though  they  abhor  their  private  character;  while,  at  the 
same  time^  they  treat  with  negligence  or  contempt,  many 
virtuous  and  estimable  players,  because  they  do  not 
support  a  line  of  characters  calculated  to  draw  forth 
admiration  and  applause. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  public. — "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
private  character  of  players — we  are  only  to  view  them  in 
their  professional  capacity." — Nothing  can  be  more  errc- 
neous,or  more  dangerous  to  the  rising  generation, than  this 
misapplied  liberality.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  eager- 
ly crowd  every  part  of  a  theatre,  from  the  lower  boxes  to 
the  one  shilling  gallery.  They  soon  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  most,  conspicuous 

performers.     They  learn  that  Mr. is  a  spendthrift,  a 

gambler,  a  drunkard,  a   hunter  of  brothels,  a  violator  of 

chastity,  &c;  that  Mrs.  or  Miss is  a  common  woman, 

or  in  keeping,  &c:  they  see  those  persons  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience,  the  house  overflowing  at  their 
benefits,  and  they  know  that  they  live  in  luxury  and  pro- 
fusion. Now  what  effect  is  this  calculated  to  produce  in 
youthful  minds?  Will  not  the  young  men,  from  the  lad  of 

passions.  She  keeps  a  chariot,  a  town  house,  and  a  villa ;  upon 
the  latter  of  which  she  has  expended  large  sums  in  the  most 
ridiculous  gimcrackeries.  Like  many  others  of  her  sisterhood, 
she  affects  to  screen  her  vices  under  the  mantle  of  Charity,  by- 
donations  to  the  poor  in  her  vicinity,  which  are  trumpeted  forth 
by  those  creatures  whom  she  pays  to  puff  her  off upon  the  pub- 
lic.— As  her  absurdities  are  curious,  and  very  laughable,  we 
may  possibly  give  a  sketch  of  them  upon  some  future  occasion. 
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fortune  in  the  boxes  to  the  apprentice  in  the  gallery,  be 
very  apt  to  think  that  virtue  and  vice  are  mere  words  of 
course,  without  any  meaning  ;  that  the  lessons  of  religion, 
morality,  and  self  denial,  which  they  have  received,  are 
mere  tricks  invented  by  the*  cunning  of  age  to  deprive 
them  of  the  natural  enjoyments  of  youth  ;  and  will  they 
not  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  imitate  the  dashing  be- 
haviour and  unbounded  indulgences  of  the  vicious  actor 
whom  every  body  admires  and  rewards  ?  As  to  the 
young  females,  from  the  virgin  of  quality  to  the  innocent 
country  servant  girl,  the  contagion  of  this  bad  example  is 
a  thousand  times  more  fatal :  their  warm  imaginations  will 
readily  contrast  the  painful  restraints  they  are  daily  sub- 
jected to,  with  the  universal  admiration  and  boundless 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  dissipated  actress  ;  virtue  will  be- 
come unpleasant,  and  vice  grow  familiar  to  their  thoughts  ; 
which  too  often  lead  the  higher  ranks  to  elopements,  im- 
prudent marriages,  and  conjugal  infidelity,  and  the  lower 
order  to  prostitution  and  ultimate  ruin. 

Let  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  consider  these 
things  deeply,  and  then  say,  if  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  society  do  not  materially  depend  upon  discountenanc- 
ing vice,  and  encouraging  virtue,  on.  the  stage,  much  more 
than  in  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions  ;  and  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  those  gothic  indiscriminating  censures 
upon  a  respectable  class  of  our  fellow  subjects,  whose  la- 
bours form  the  most  rational  and  instructive  entertainment 
of  our  lives ;  and  who,  taken  in  the  gross,  from  the  metro- 
politan professors  to  the  itinerant  players,  have  as  many 
great  and  good  qualities  to  boast,  and  as  few  bad  ones  to 
£>e .ashamed  of,  as  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  nation. 

Yours,  &c. 

Philo-Djiamaticujs, 


(     144     ) 
MESSENGER  BELL,  and  the  REGISTER  OFFICE. 


6i  I  know  the  knave  I" — Shakspeare. 


Sir, 

Trick  and  fraud,  under  all  their  protean  shapes,  are,  I 
know,  the  legitimate  objects  of  your  exposure  and  re- 
proof; and  especially  those  frauds  which  are  intended  to 
entrap  the  public,  and  dupe  the  unsuspecting.  Asa 
choice  piece  of  duplicity,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  detail  to  your  readers. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  Monday,  January  10th, 
I  happened  to  read  the  following  advertisement,  which 
attracted  my  attention  from  its  apparent  liberality  and 
candour. 

"  Intelligent,  active,  clear  boys,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  custom-house,  or  other  expeditious  writing,  or  boys  in 
the  habit  of  copying  law  proceedings,  in  a  neat  and  expeditious 
manner,  may  meet  with  constant  employment,  if  their  writ- 
ing and  characters  be  approved  of,  by  sending  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  employed,  addressed  to  the 
actuary  at  the  Westminster  Central  Mart,  and  Universal  Regis- 
ter Office,  corner  of  Southampton-street,  Strand, where  they  will 
have  an  answer.  The  proposed  situation  as  above,  would  af- 
ford an  excellent  opportunity  for  youths  coming  from  school, 
to  obtain  an  immediate  introduction  to  general  "business, 
through  the  medium  of  a  public  office,  and  without  any  ex- 
fence  ;  and  if  their  conduct  and  capacity  should  be  approved 
for  six  months,  they  might  proceed  to  proper  salaries." 

Having  read  this  advertisement  pretty  attentively,  I 
reflected  -a  little  upon  its  apparent  character,  and  though 
always  suspicious  of  advantages  of  any  sort  that  are  prof- 
fered through  the  medium  of  a  public  paper,  still  I  thought 
there  might  be  something  in  the  present  case  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  others,  and  rendered  it  worthy  of 
notice.  I  resolved  therefore  to  make  some  enquiries 
respecting  this  new  establishment,  and  the  first  result  of 
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those  enquiries  was  that  it  had  been  set  on  foot  entirely 
by  Mr.  Bell,  proprietor  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  claims  to  respectability 
or  sincerity  in  its  professions.  If  this  information  be  false* 
Mr.  Bell  can  contradict  it.  So  instinctively  indeed  did  its 
character  seem  to  be  appreciated  when  known  from  what 
quarter  it  emanated,  that  I  know  as  a  fact,  several  of  the 
papers  refused  to  insert  the  advertisement,  though,  as  I 
am  not  informed  that  the  money  was  sent  with  them,  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  reluctance  arose  from  any  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  press,  or  from  any  apprehensions  of 
not  being  paid  for  them  when  inserted.  In  whatever 
motive  the  refusal  originated,  the  fact  simply  is  that  they 
were  refused  ! 

This  satisfactory  intelligence  at   the  outset  of  my  in- 
quiries you  may  conceive  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
me  with  very  sanguine  hopes  ;  but  as  I  am  naturally  un- 
willing to  credit   unsupported  calumnies,  I  resolved   to 
judge  for   myself,  as  the  most  likely  way  to  judge  im- 
partially.    I  called  therefore  at  this   Westminster  Ventral 
Mart,  and  saw  a  person,  wTho  I  suppose  was  the  actuary. 
The  result  of  my  interview  was  simply  this— that  they 
would  take  active,  clever  youths,  employ  them  in  the 
office    "  in  copying  letters    and   advertisements,"  (those 
were  precisely  the  words)  for  six  months,  and  give  them 
nothing!  "  But  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  what  do  you 
do  for  them?"    "  Oh!"   replied  the  smirking   actuary, 
"  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves   to  any  thing,   but   if  the 
lads  should  be  very  attentive,  very  punctual,^  and  very  dili- 
gent, we  should  consider  ourselves  bound  to  do  something 
for   them."      I  tried   to  ascertain   what  that   something 
might  be,  but  in  vain— the  cautious  agent  pledged  his 
employers  to   nothing  specific:    so  that  if  any  parent  or 
guardian  should  be  credulous  enough  to  place  his  son  or 
ward  in  this  office,   it  would  very  conveniently  be  found 
out  perhaps,  just  as  the  six  months  were  about  to  expire, 
that  the  youth   was  negligent,  or  he   was  unfit,  or  some 
other  paltry  pretext  would  be  devised  to  get   rid  of  any 
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responsibility  after  having  benefited  themselves  by  his 
labor,  and  he  would  be  dismissed  ;  or  if  this  should  not 
be  practicable,  an  insignificant  stipend  would  be  assigned, 
just  sufficient  to  verify  the  vague  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  to  provoke  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  son. 

Really,  Mr.  Editor*  I  think  I  never  heard  of,  or  knew, 
a  more  expert  system   for  obtaining  labor  without  hire, 
than  this,  or  one  that  was  avowed  with  more  unblushing 
impudence.     Supposing,  for  a  moment,  the  general  ob- 
jects of  this  establishment  to  succeed,  (for  it  is  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Register  Office  for  hiring  of 
servants,)  and  its  business  to  increase  with  tolerable  rapi- 
dity, the  honest   and  candid  founder  of  the   institution, 
(who  I  think  may  be  allowed,  in  this  instance,  to  bear  the 
Bell  from  all  tricking  projectors)would  have  that  business 
transacted  free  of  any  expence  through  the  medium  of  as 
gross  a  piece  of  delusion  as  even  this  age  of  quackery  can 
produce.     I  confess  I  was  a  little  astonished  at  the  simple 
ingenuousness  of  countenance  (puer  ingenui  vultus,  in- 
genuique  pudoris)  exhibited  by  the  actuary,   as    he  mo- 
destly unfolded  the  mysteries  of  this  fascinating  scheme, 
which  was  to  enrich  one  or   more   crafty  individuals,  by 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  more  honorable  men.     He 
really  seemed  quite  unconscious  (or  if  conscious,  had  a 
most  felicitous   power  of  assuming  an   innocent  sort  of 
ignorance)   that  he  was  explaining  the  principles  of  an 
undertaking  which  had  no  other  visible  foundation   than 
what  rested  upon  the  presumed  simplicity  of  unthinking 
integrity,  or  that  he  was  advocating  a  procedure,  which 
while  it  professed  to  secure  benefits  to  others,  used  the 
prospect  of  those  benefits   only  as  a  delusion  to  promul- 
gate more  widely  the  knowledge  of  an  infant  establish- 
ment.    In  either  case  his  was  no  honourable  office,    and 
whether  Mr.  Bell,  or  any  other,  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thing,  I  trust  this   plain  recital  of  facts  will  serve  to  put 
the  public  upon  their  guard  against  the   quackery  of  an 
advertisement  which  burpasses  in  effrontery  those  of  Dr, 
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Solomon,  the  notorious  money-lender  of  Mary-le-bone,  or 
the  empirical  bibliopolist  of  St.  George's  parish. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Castigator. 


SANCTIMONIOUS  PERFIDY. 


:i  Are  there  no  stones,  in  heaven,  but  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? 
Precious  villain  !  "-  Othello: 


Hypocrisy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  detestable,  as  well  as 
the  most  cowardly  vice  incident  to  human  nature:  coil- 
ed like  the  gilded  serpent  in  the  solar  ray,  the  specious 
hypocrite  lures  but  to  destroy  :  open  violence  may  be  dex- 
trously  parried,  common  fraud  may  be  detected  ;  yet 
who  can,  in  every  case,  successfully  contravene  hypocri- 
sy ?  But  the  most  dangerous  species  of  this  wily  tribe, 
by  far,  is  the  fawning,  canting,  religious  hypocrite,  espe- 
cially if  his  flock  be  composed  of,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  those  whose  sterility  of  understanding  can 
only  be  surpassed  by  the  effervescence  of  their  imagina- 
tion. An  artful  villain  presiding  over  an  assemblage  of 
this  cast  is  capable  of  committing  any  atrocity  depravity 
can  suggest;  insidiously  worming  himself  into  the  hearts 
already  moulded  to  his  purpose,  in  vain  may  wisdom 
warn ;  bootless  is  the  caution  of  prudence,  reproof  only 
awakens  obstinacy,  the  deluded  victim  sinks  defenceless 
into  the  jaws  of  the  hyena,  whose  querulous  accents  had 
attracted  from  the  bower  of  mistaken  pity,  to  the  cavern 
of  destruction. 

An  occurrence  which  happened  lately  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood gave  rise  to  the  foregoing  reflections ;  the 
circumstances  were  nearly  as  follow:  A  very  honest 
and  industrious  farmer  had  brought  up  to  maturity,  with 
credit  to  society  and  comfort  unto  himself,  a  large  family 
of  children  ;   one  of  the  daughters  married  a  preacher 
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of  the  Anabaptist  persuasion,  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  and 
well  known  in  Nottingham.  She  being  near  accouche- 
ment of  her  sixth  child  preferred  a  request  to  her  father 
that  her  youngest  sister,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  same  house,  and 
thereby  enliven,  in  some  measure,  the  hours  of  confine- 
ment. Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  image  of 
meekness  than  this  ill-fated  maiden;  she  was,  in  fact, mo- 
desty personified :  by  what  insidious  arts  the  sanctiiied 
villain  of  a  husband  wrought  upon  her  unsuspecting  na- 
ture remains  a  secret;  but  certain  it  is,  during  her  resi- 
dence under  his  roof  the  perfidious  wretch  seduced  her, 
robbed  of  her  innocence  the  sister  of  that  wife  who  had 
borne  him  six  children  ! ! !  In  a  short  time  her  pregnancy 
being  become  apparent, she  confessed  to  her  father  the 
horrid  connection;  any  endeavour  to  pourtray  the  feelings 
of  a  parent  under  the  anguish  of  such  a  stroke  would  be 
a  mockery  of  description.  When  the  vile  wretch  was  tax- 
ed with  and  interrogated  upon  the  transaction,  he  could 
only  stammer  out,  in  defence,  it  was  the  devil!  !  !  But  this, 
it  seems,  is  "  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  age."  A  ruffian 
attacks  his  fellow  citizen,  plunders  him  of  his  property, 
and  by  such  means,  not  unlikely,  reduces  him  to  beggary 
— it  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  An  assassin  at  the 
drear  and  solemn  hour  of  midnight  rushed  upon  his 
sleeping  and  unguarded  prey,  deprives  society  of  some 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  when  overtaken  by  the 
stern  arm  of  justice  whines  in  extenuation — it  was  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. — Away  with  such  wretched,  such 
impotent  attempts  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  an  infa- 
tuated public!  'Tis  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  endea- 
vour, in  such  like  cases,  to  sanction  murder* 

Were  it  possible  to  bare  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
breast  of  this  pharisaical  hypocrite;  could  the  springs  of 
the  heart  of  this  abandoned  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  a 
family  be  laid  open  to  inspection,  the  murky  catalogue 
of  vices  there  exhibited  would,  doubtless,  be  sufficient  to 
wither  the  stoutest  nerves,  appal  the  most  undaunted 
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understanding.  That  any  man  of  this  die  should  again  pre- 
sume to  touch  the  sacred  volume,  to' harangue  an  audience 
upon  the  excellence  of  Christian  virtues,  to  deal  out  ana- 
themas against  the  violators  of  moral  rectitude,  and  to 
be  attended  to  with  common  patience,  is,  I  confess,  far 
beyond  my  feeble  comprehension  ;  but,  that  such  things 
are  is  no  less  amazing  than  authentic.  "  'Tis  true — 'tis 
pity— and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
Southwell,  Jan.  18,  1814.  Veritas. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

AND 

MA TR1MONIA L  AD VERTIS EVENTS. 


Sir, 
A  few  months  ago  I  arrived  in  London,  after  a  long 
absence  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  determination  to  en- 
joy in  my  native  town  the  fortune  I  had  acquired  by  a 
long  succession  of  dangers  and  fatigues.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  age  of  forty  no  man  is  happy  as  a  ba- 
chelor, it  became  my  first  duty  to  select  a  fair  partner 
who  might  participate  in  my  prosperity,  and  content  to 
be  secluded  from  the  busy  world,  and  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tumultuous  pleasures,  might  communicate  to 
solitude  additional  charms,  and  enliven  the  social  circle 
by  her  intelligence  and  good  nature.  A  stranger  to  the 
society  of  the  metropolis,  and  too  long  absent  from  Eng- 
land to  remember  the  companions  of  my  early  years,  I 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  th^  inconvenient  and 
obvious  medium  of  an  advertisement.  I  therefore  insert- 
ed in  the  Times  and  the  Post  a  statement  of  my  qualifica- 
tions for  the  marriage  state;  and  described  in  terms  as 
glowing  as  I  could,  the  ardor  of  my  wishes,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  I  felt  of  being  in  every  way  adapted  to  domestic 
happiness.  Innumerable,  Mr.  Editor,  were  the  replies  to 
so  tempting  a  proposal ;  my  time  was  occupied  for  the 
first  three   days  after  the  appearance  of  my   advertise- 
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ments,  in  reading  billets-doux,  and  appointing  assigna- 
tions; and  I  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  well  as  lam  able, 
the  most  prominent  of  those  individuals  to  whom  my  ma- 
trimonial speculation  introduced  me. 

I  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  indeed  as  one  of  my 
friends,  who,  instead  of  advertising  himself,  transmitted 
a  reply  to  every  matrimonial  advertisement  that  appeared 
during  a  space  of  six  months.  He  had  frequently  en- 
gaged in  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  the  fair  and  anonymous 
votaries  of  wedlock,  and  was  always  disappointed.  Either 
the  lady  was  handsome  without  money,  or  rich  and  ugly, 
either  mercenary  or  capricious.  Tosomeof  the  fair  solid- 
tants  he  entertained  a  personal  dislike,  and  by  others  he  was 
himself  despised.  The  latter  circumstance,  indeed,  was  by 
no  means  extraordinary.  He  was  excessively  plain,  stut- 
tered incessantly,  and  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other. 
But  in  his  own  opinion  he  was  a  perfect  Adonis,  and 
conceived  his  attractions,  unless  impeded  by  undue  influ- 
ence, to  be  perfectly  irresistible.  He  was  far  from  for- 
getting, however,  that  money  is  one  of  the  chief  requi- 
sites to  the  happiness  of  matrimony  ;  and  at  length  an 
advertisement  appeared,  which  promised  an  easy  access 
to  the  united  enjoyments  of  independence  and  love.  It 
was  couched  in  the  following  language  : 

"Matrimony— A  widowed  female,  the  proprietor  of  an  old 
and  profitable  city  establishment,  of  middle  age,  and  she  flat- 
ters herself  by  no  means  disgusting  in  her  person  or  conversa- 
tion, feels  herself  compelled  by  the  forms  of  society  to  apolo- 
gize for  this  public  declaration  in  a  newspaper.  As  none  but 
principals,  however,  will  be  treated  with,  she  hopes  that  the  se- 
crecy of  this  mode  of  obtaining  an  interview,  will  be  the  best 
apology  for  its  boldness.  Having  discovered  by  the  experience 
of  a  year  since  her  husband's  death,  how  mucii  unqualified  is  a 
lonely  unprotected  female  to  conduct  an  extensive  concern,  re- 
quiring talents  and  a  knowledge  of  business,  she  would  be  hap- 
py to  enter  into  a  conjugal  engagement  with  any  respectable 
individual,  who  could  devote  about  three  hours  a  day  to  an  ex- 
amination of  her  books  and  the  superintendance  of  her  daily 
transactions.  A  line  addressed  to  X.  Y,  Upper  Seymour-street 
•will  meet  with  immediate  attention." 
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The  joy  of  my  friend  at  the  perusal  of  this  elegant 
morceau  can  scarcely  be  described.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  very  thing  of  which  I  am  in  search.  A  prudent,  yet 
not  unamiable  female,  oppressed  by  an  important  busi- 
ness, to  which  she  is  precluded  by  her  sex  from  doing 
the  desired  justice,  wishes  to  commit  her  property  to 
the  management  of  some  worthy  and  intelligent  indivi- 
dual, who  may  protect  her  rights,  while  he  himself,  at  a 
small  expence  of  time  and  labour,  fulfils  the  duties  of  a 
lucrative  situation  :  she  is  doubtless  the  widow  of  some 
deceased  and  opulent  merchant,  to  whose  wealth  and 
station  in  society  I  shall  succeed." 

A  letter  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  Seymour-street, 
and  the  next  day  an  answer  was  received  importing  that  if 
A.  B.  would  promenade  in  Fitzroy-square  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  a  hackney  coach  would  stop  on 
the  side  of  the  square  opposite  Lord  Hillsborough's,  from 
which  X.  Y.  would  answer  to  her  name.  We  were 
punctual  to  the  time  appointed  ;  but  instead  of  finding  a 
single  coach,  there  were  no  fewer  than  five,  and  leaving 
my  companion  I  paraded  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
order  to  discover  which  of  them  contained  the  object  of 
our  search.  At  length  I  perceived  a  female  habited  in  a 
dark  stuff  gown  with  a  green  Kevenhuller  bonnet,  a  rosy 
face,  and  a  vulgar  look,  leaning  back  in  the  coach  as  if  to 
avoid  observation,  "  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "  this  cannot  be 
the  lady;"  but  I  will  try  the  experiment.  I  therefore 
whispered  A.B.  and  the  lady  replied  X.  Y.  Overjoyed 
at  my  discovery  I  hastened  to  my  friend,and  escorting  him 
to  the  coach,  thrust  him  in  by  the  side  of  his  chere  amie, 
and  left  him  tete-d-ttte  with  the  lovely  object.  I  did 
not  meet  with  him  till  about  a  week  afterwards  ;  he  bore 
an  air  and  countenance  of  the  most  perfect  mortification, 
intreated  me  not  to  laugh  at  him,  and  then  told  me  the 
particulars  of  this  interview.  It  turned  out  that  this  re- 
spectable proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment,  was 
the  widowed  mispress  of  a  cook-shop  in  Water-lane,  and 
that  the  respectable  employment  in  which  he  was  ex- 
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pected  to  assist,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  stand 
behind  the  counter  and  carve  the  beef  and  mutton  for  her 
hungry  customers!  My  friend  was  cured  of  his  mania, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  professed  enemy  to  marriage. 
Let  me  now  return  to  my  own  adventures. 

The  first  of  the  fair  ladies  who  answered  my  adver- 
tisement was  Miss  Penelope  Prim,  a  lady  of  great  virtue, 
numerous  accomplishments,  and  a  fortune  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  only  the  slight  drawback  on  all  these 
advantages  of  having  reached  her  fiftieth  year.  I  was 
ushered  up  stairs,  and  after  waiting  some  time  the  maid 
returned  to  inform  me,  that  her  mistress  was  excessively 
busy,  and  would  wish  to  see  me  in  the  nursery.  As  I 
understood  that  she  was  a  maiden  lady,  I  was  a  good 
deal  startled  at  the  message.  I  followed  the  servant,  and 
was  conducted  into  a  room  where  her  mistress  was  comb- 
ing a  little  white  dog  that  lay  in  her  lap,  with  a  parrot 
perched  on  one  arm  of  her  sofa,  a  monkey  on  the  back, 
and  a  tabby  cat,  with  half  a  dozen  kittens,  in  the  corner. 
The  whole  room,  which  was  extremely  spacious,  was  a 
nursery  for  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  was  hung  every 
where  with  cages,  containing  parrots,  nightingales, 
mackaws,  canary  birds,  goldfinches,  &c.  On  the  chair 
were  several  cats  reposing  on  soft  cushions,  and  there 
were  several  baskets  arranged  in  various,  parts  of  the 
room  filled  with  Fidos,  pugs,  Indian  cajagos,  and  spaniels 
from  Iceland.*  I  shall  not  relate  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  particulars  of  our  first  explanation,  nor  my  astonish- 
ment that  a  female,  desirous  of  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  should  select  the  scene  of  her  foil}'',  and  unamiable 
propensities,  as  the  place  of  her  interview  with  a  pro- 
fessed supplicant  for  her  hand.  After  the  first  recipro- 
cations indeed  of  mutual  good  will,  she  returned  to  her 
favorites  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  she  had  been  un- 
conscious that  a  stranger  was  present.     On  my  smiling 

*  Exaggerated  as  this  description  may  appear,  the  above  ar- 
ticles of  living  furniture  were  saved  from  the  flames  at  the  late 
fire  near  Mol ton-street. 
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ht  the  eagerness  with  which  she  embraced  a  little  motley 
darling  of  a  poodle;  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  that  you 
do  not  love  these  pretty  creatures.  How  can  you  be  so 
cruel!  poor  dumb  things!  I  would  not  have  them  hurt 
for  all  the  world:  nor  do  I  see  that  a  lady,  ought  not  to 
indulge  herself  in  having  such  sweet  little  company  about 
her,  as  well  as  you  men  squander  your  estates  in  keep- 
ing a  pack  of  filthy  hounds." 

She    shewed  me  a  billet  of  congratulation,  from  a   fa- 
shionable friend,  which  was  couched  in  terms  similar  to 

the  following.   "  Mr. *s  compliments  to  Miss ,  is 

glad  to  hear  her  Chloe  is  safely  delivered,  and  begs  as  a  par* 
ticular  favor,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  set  him  down 
for  a  puppy" — As  I  was  afraid  that  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation, would  be  to  deserve  the  character  so  wTitless- 
ly  given  by  this  gentleman  of  himself,  I  paid  the  lady  a 
few  compliments,  and  after  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  fair 
hand,  took  my  leave  equally  afflicted  and  astonished. 

The  next  upon  my  list  had  written  about  fifty  novels, was 
an  adept  in  chemistry,  and  so  sweetly  sentimental,  and  in- 
terestingly pathetic,  that  had  I  only  wish.  ire 
partner  the  companion  of  >a  leisure  hour,  I  should  certain- 
ly have  been  immediately  enchained  in  the  bonds  of  Hyr. 
men.     She  was  quite  an  adept  in  the  science  of  botany, 
understood    the    seven   dialects   of  Otaheite ;    had  stu- 
died with  perseverance  the  laws   and    nature  of  Galva- 
nism, and  could  re-animate  a  dead  frog  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  Galvani   himself.     To 
this  accumulation  of  knowledge  I  had  no  great  objection, 
till  I  found  that  she  had  read  the  Political  Justice  of  God- 
win, and  the  Delphi ne  of  Madame  de  Stael,  wTas  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Rousseau's  Heloise,and  could  quote 
with  fluency  the  most  striking  pages  of  Pope's  Epistle  to 
Abelard.     I  was  afraid    that  in  case  of  our   matrimonial 
union,  the  practice  might  be  substituted  for  the  theory* 
and  therefore  determined  to  evade  the  experiment. 

The  next  fair  creature  whom   it  was  my  fortune  to 
visit,  was  the  relict  of  Lord  H.  who  had  left  her  a  fortune 
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of  about  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Her  manner* 
were  lofty  and  her  appearance  prepossessing.  My  visits- 
were  repeated,  and  our  intercourse  might  have  terminated 
in  conjugal  alliance,  but  for  my  discovery  of  her  imperious 
and  impatient  temper.  My  last  interview  was  obtained 
at  a  moment  when  the  lady  was  afflicted  with  the  tooth* 
ache.  The  surgeon  had  just  arrived,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  extraction.  This  afflicted  her  ladyship  with 
mortal  anguish.  She  declared  that  she  never  had  a  tooth 
drawn  in  her  life,  and  that  she  could  never  be  brought  to 
undergo  it,  unless  she  saw  the  operation  performed  on 
some  other  person  in  her  presence* 

All  the  servants  were  therefore  summoned,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  persuade  each  of  them  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn  for  her  satisfaction,  but  they  all  refused,  and  chose 
to  lose  their  places  rather  than  their  teeth.  At  length  the 
coachman  acceded  to  her  wishes,  but  after  he  had  fairly 
undergone  the  operation,  the  surgeon  was  dismissed  with- 
out having  occasion  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  exercise 
his  skill. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  characters  of  three  out  of  the 
twenty  to  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  casual  introduc- 
tion: if  these  sketches  be  acceptable,  I  shall  continue  the 
correspondence  till  my  stock  of  originals  is  exhausted  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

R  P 
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SELECTED    TO 

RANGE  IN  THE  R PARK. 

■-    ♦       ■*. 
THE  POLECAT. 

'Crescentem  sequiturcura  pecuniam, 

Majorumque  fames,  Multa  petentibus, 

Desuntmulta.  Horace, 

Gold  when  procur'd,  becomes  a  baneful  store, 
Since  lucre  gain'd,  begets  the  wish  for  more, 

A  Long-ing  once  the  Pole-Cat  felt, 
To  share  the  stores  of  Mammon, 
At  sight  of  gold  its  h-eart  could  melt, 
For  coin  procures  both  plaid  and  kelt, 
So  offit  hied  to  gammon, 

And  the  purse  was  strong 

And  pocket  was  Long, 
Which  it  strove  to  secure  in  its  tether  ; 

So  it  chanted  a  song, 

All  about  pull  a  Long, 
Dame  Fortune  let's  both  pull  together. 

Now  so  it  happ'd  a  Monkey  too, 
Like  Pole  Cat  courted  riches, 
It  was  true  antic  ape  to  view, 
Arrayed  in  garb  of  motley  hue, 
For  gawds  the  dolt  bewitches, 

A  third  came  a  Long, 

With  Warden  so  strong, 
An  animal  it  was  quite  killing, 

So  they  all  sang  a  song, 

And  the  burthen  was  Long  ; 
For  each  bent  at  Croesus'  shrine  willing.* 


*  As  the  creature  that  witnessed  this  rivalry  must  hav<2  been  well  aware 
of  the  sterhng  talisman  which  incited  the  proceedings  of  its  adorers,  the  sy- 
cophancy of  these  danglers  could  have  afforded  little  pleasure  to  the  idol  in 
question  j  for  where  a  knowledge  exists  that  neither  self  nor  personal  acquire- 
ments constitute  the  ardor  of  the  soul,  when  a  permanent  alliance  is  intend- 
ed, the  creature  so  addressed  is  neither  flattered  prior  to  the  union,  nor  is 
there  much  prospect  of  felicity  when  the  junction  is  actually  ratified, 
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But  now  behold  a  huge  Sea  Calf 

Made  known  its  fond  pretension; 

Its  gizzard  was  too  big  by  half, 

Yet  stores  of  gold  the  fish  could  quaff, 

So  vast  its  maw's  extension  ; 

Thus  puffing  a  Long%    , 

It  grunted  forth  strong, 

0  !  I  am  a  prince  among  fishes, 

Then  it  surely  were  wrong, 
E'er  to  choose  from  the  throng. 
Another  to  clear  fortune's  dishes.* 

The  Pole  Cat  bolder  plied  his  suit, 

Both  fire  and  sword  uniting, 
For  well  the  animal  could  shoot, 
Thus  Warden'' s  Killing beast  was  mute, 
The  Monkey  lov'd  not  righting, 

Disrniss'd  was  the  song, 

Of  Sea  Calf  so  Long, 
Thus  Pole  Cat  came  off  riches  claiming, 

Still  the  purse  though  thus  strong, 

Maybe  emptied  ere  Long, 
Should  Poley  e'er  feel  an  itch  for  gaming,  f 

*  Such  a  flagrant  measure  as  that  resorted  to  by  the  Sea  Calf  upon  this 
occasion  was  never  before  put  into  practise  by  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  air, 
or  water  j  and  the  manner  in  which  these  overtures  were  received,  does  not 
only  afford  a  convincing  proof  tfiat  the  sordid  desires  of  the  fish  were  most 
fully  apprec;ated,  but  further  display  the  golden  idol  as  possessing  a  mind 
superior  to  the  glittering  assaults  of  vanity,  and  the  gratification  of  ostenta- 
tious pride  j  the  humiliation  of  the  Sea  Calf  was  indeed  most  complete, 
whose  rapacity  called  down  upon  its  head  the  streams  of  Jordan,  which  might 
well  have  cried  with  the  Latinist: 

Aura  puha  fides,  aiirovenaliajura, 
Auruvi  lex  sequilur,  max  sine  lege  pudor. 
■f  A  report  was  prevalent  a  short  time  back,  having,  as  we  believe,  truth 
for  its  foimdiition,  from  which  the  public  was  given  to  understand  that  our 
Pole  Cat,  after  engaging  with  some  sharks  and  foxes,  had  iost  in  two  nights, 
what  was  worth  to  him  as  an  animal,  upwards  of  „£M  00,000 ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  Pule  Cat  has  lately  dismissed  a  por- 
on  of  its  retinue,  and  that  not  long  since  our  animal  burrowed  in  Threadnee- 
die-street,  for  the  purpose,as  it  was  surmiseJ,  of  reinstating  tbisdefalcation 
hy  raising  an  adequate  sum  of  mouey  upon  annuities  ;  should  all  this  prove 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  afford  no  small  share  of  gratification  to  numerous 
Essex  animals  who  have  mcst  unequivocally  reprobated  the  lofty  spirit  of  our 
fortunate  Pole  C3t„ 
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THE  EARWIG. 

Catlive  lingue>tagtiano  piu  eke  spade. 
That  tongue  which  utters  scandal's  word, 
I    far  more  cutting  than  the  sword. 

To  New  Park  comes  from  Cambridgeshire, 

With  self  importance  big, 

A  swinging  large  Earwig,* 
Its  bosom  burning  with  the  fire 
Of  tittle-tattle  mean  desire. 
Sometimes  it  crawls  to  R 1  mother, 

Who  loves  each  tale  to  hear, 

Thus  whisper'd  in  the  ear  ; 
^Tis  sometimes  sister,  sometimes  brother, 
If  scandalf  greets  both  one  or  t'other. 
Our  insect  owns  beyond  compare, 

Besides  the  itch  for  prattle, 

And  gossip  tittle  tattle, 
A  liking  for  performance  rare, 
Of  German  or  Italian  air.  J 
Pursuits  like  these  mine  Earwig  grace, 

Thus  unto  it  belong, 

The  chatt'rer  and  the  song, 
With  which  it  occupies  time's  space 
An  insect  of  right  noble  race. 
Sometimes  inspir'd  with  Mars-like  passion 

It  dreams  of  siege  and  fight, 

Great  Boney  put  to  flight, 
And  longs  for  fame  at  once  to  dash  on 
With  envied  staff  and  Marshals  sash  on. jj 


*  The  Earwig  chosen  for  the  New  R cy  Park  is  like  others  of  its  race 

blessed  with  a  monstrous  portly  body,  which  brings  to  recollection  the  old  pro- 
verb that  states — "  111  weeds  grow  apace." 

t  When  once  cacoethes  luquendi  has  taken  possession  of  the  tongue,  no  earth - 
'y  power  can  eradicate  the  baleful  germ,  which  like  a  poisonous  tree  ramifies 
in  all  directions,  tainting  every  goodly  plant  that  spreads  its  verdure  beneath 
the  blighting  shade. 

J  If  our  insect  tickles  the  ears  of  other  creatures,  it  is  no  less  fond  of  hav- 
ing its  own  auricular  faculties  gratified  by  the  sounds  of  music,  for  which  pre- 
dilection it  is  reported  to  be  particularly  famed. 

||  There  are  creatures  which,  clad  in  the  raiment  of  Marsj  conceit 
these  trappings  sufficient  to  constitute  the  martial  he i  °     experience  however 
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Nor  be  alike  forgot  the  ladies  i 

With  whom  it  loves  to  play, 

Nor  feels  its  soul  less  gay, 
With  feast  and  wine,  when  board  array 'd  is — 
To  wench,  booze,  guttle,  pr ly  trade  is. 


CROSS  READINGS. 


1.  We  bear  that  a  divorce  will  speedily  take  place— a 
recipe  for  the  distemper  among  the  horned  cattle. 

2.  Yesterday  at  St.  James's  Church,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester,  was  married  the  Hoh.  and  Rev.  A.  B. — the 
reason  of  his  committing  this  rash  action  is  not  known. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  present  exorbitant  price  of 
candles — several  dark  transactions  will  certainly  come  to 
light 

<$-  There  is  a  general  combination  of  the  ladies  of 
Bath — to  encourage  none  but  their  own  commodities. 

5.  A  certain  great  assembly  will  meet  on  the  2d  of 
March — when  there  will  be  "  The  Devil  to  pay." 

6.  Yesterday  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  dogs- 
appeared  in  the  collars  of  their  respective  orders. 

7.  Last  night  a  large  ship  broke  from  her  moorings 
— N.  B.   This  is  not  the  first  time  of  her  eloping. 

S*  She  received  considerable  damage  in  her  hull- 
therefore  I  will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting. 

9.  Country  dances  taught  with  the  true  method  of  foot- 
ing— particularly  addressed  to  the  dealers  in  hops* 

10.  Money  to  any  amount  always  ready — no  family 
ought  to  be  without  it. 

11.  To  the  curious  in  genuine  Irish  Blackguard — Vetus 
in  our  next. 

12.  For  the  last  two  years  the  opposition — in  a  deep 
decline  without  hopes  of  recovery. 

inculcates  a  far  different  lesson  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  marshal  troops    upon 
parade,  another  to  assume  a  general's  command  at  the  eventful  juncture  of 

efficient  fighting. 
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13.  On  Wednesday  died  after  eating  a  hearty  supper — 
the  worthy  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Portsoken. 

14.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  his  spouse— 
at  present  below  par,  but  it  is  thought  they  will  be  up 
again. 

15.  Is  any  one  costive  or  troubled  with  wind — it  is  con- 
fidently reported  at  the  other  end. 

1@.  Lost  or  mislaid  by  accident — the  reputation  of  a 
marchioness  nt  the  west  end. 

17.  Yesterday  as  the  custom  officers  were  in  search  of 

smuggled  goods,  they  saw — Lady  E in  a   coach 

and  pair  with  two  out-riders. 

18.  A  young  women  genteely  educated  is  willing — a 
captain  in  the  Irish  establishment  would  be  glad  to 

19.  In  these  times  of  scurrility  and  abuse — apply  to 
the  Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Billingsgate. 

20.  Yesterday  being  the  birth-day  of  Lord  H — the  da- 
mage done  thereby  is  said  to  be  considerable. 

21.  Among  the  mob  there  was  a  great  number  of  foot- 
men— a  precept  having  been  issued  for  summoning  the 
livery. 

22.  The  friends  of  freedom  are  resolved  to  assist  Col. 
Wardle — for  the  last  time  this  season — "  A  new  Way  to 
pay  old  Debts." 

23.  Three  pair  of  the  Prince  Regent's  breeches  were 
pawned— but  there  will  be  no  new  loan  this  year. 

24.  We  hear  that  several  eminent  patriots — N.  B.  Be- 
ware of  such,  for  they  are  counterfeits. 

25.  Last  night  a  desperate  gang  broke  into  a  house  in 
Pall  Mall — and  they  all  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  Re- 
gent's hand. 

2§.  On  Tuesday  at  common  hall  a  remonstrance  was 
voted — never  were  inflammatory  disorders  so  frequent  as 
at  present. 

27.  A  number  of  loose  and  disorderly  persons  were 
assembled — we  observed  among  the  crowd  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  many  other  noble  and  exalted  personages. 


(     160     i 
POLITICAL  OBSERVER. 


The  progress  of  the   allies  in  France   is  opposed  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  with  an  activity  and  vigor  that  are 
only  'counteracted  by  the  disaffection  or  indifference  of 
the  people.     They  display  no  symptoms  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  in  the   year  1793,  confounded   the  calcula- 
tions of  their  invaders,  and  defied  the  prowess  and  the 
resources  of  the   united  continent.     Harassed  and  dis- 
tressed as  they  have  been  by  a  long  succession  of  domestic 
tyrants  ;  no  longer  deluded  by  the  splendor  of  conquest, 
and  anxious  only  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  deep  and  lasting  injuries  sus- 
tained  beneath  the  dominion  of  Bonaparte,  when  his 
fame  as   a  general  no  longer  eclipses  his  cruelties  as  a 
man,  and  his  offences  as  a  sovereign,  must  be  continually 
present  to  his  subjects,   and   exasperate   their  minds  to 
secret  and  determined  vengeance  .   it  is  not  possible  that 
a  nation  of  which  scarcely  a  single  family    has  not  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  some  valuable  member,  through   the 
wickedness  or  fatuity  of  its  sovereign,  should  collectively 
support  his  tottering  power,  or  conduce  by  their  exer- 
tions to  the  stability  of  his  throne.     Still  less  will  this  be 
the  case  if  his  glory  have  been  tarnished,  his  resources 
destroyed,  his  association  in  the   minds   of  the  people 
with  their  ideas  of  national  glory  and  military  skill  com- 
pletely dissipated.     France  is  a  nation  of  enthusiasts,  in- 
dulging in  the  caprices  interwoven  with  all  their  dreams 
of  military  glory  and  extensive  conquest.  As  the  imagina-    • 
tion  isgradually  undeceived,  they  recover  from  the  delirium 
of  national  ambition  to  the  rational  contemplation  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  calculate 
the  comparative  loss  or  gain  of  two  obvious  and  decided 
lines  of  conduct.     They  will  perceive. that  the   retention 
of  Buonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France,  will  involve  their 
country  in  endless  and  unprofitable   warfare;  they    will 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past ;  and  disgusted  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  anticipation  of  a  future  struggle  under  a  chief 
in  whose  military  talents 'and  political  prudence  they  place 
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«o  confidence,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  will  proba- 
bly welcome  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs 
with  no  unfriendly  feeling;  and  contrasting  the  mild  and 
honorable  character  of  their  former  sovereigns  with  the 
desperate  policy,  the  despotic  ferocity,  and  unamiable 
propensities  of  their  present  ruler,  resolve  upon  the  chance 
at  least  of  an  alteration  for  the  better,  and  join  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Bourbons  with  joyful  alacrity. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  innumerable  families  who 
have  been  impoverished  and  distressed  by  the  conscript 
daws,  by  the. expenditure  of  human  blood  in  unprofitable 
wars,  and  the  general  desolation  of  a  once  populous  and 
happy  country,  should  endure  their  wrongs  with  the  apa- 
thy that  marked  their  submission  to  Napoleon  during  his 
career  of  success.  The  fate  of  their  relatives  and  friends  is 
too  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  approach  of  the  allies 
to  permit  them  to  be  deceived  by  fallacious  hope  or 
official  misrepresentation.  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
a  nation  consisting  of  thirty  millions  of  men  could  wit- 
ness without  deep  indignation  and  exquisite  an- 
guish the  loss  of  500,000  of  its  finest  population.  .The 
groans  of  the  French  people  have  not  been  loud  but  deep  : 
it  depends  on  the  allies  whether  they  expand  into  full 
and  dreadful  expression. 

In  our  last  number  we  have  deprecated  the  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  of  great  and  momentous  advan- 
tages, to  the  chivalrous  espousal  of  the  Bourbon  cause, 
and  the  continuance  of  an  interminable  war  against  a  go- 
vernment supported  and  cherished  by  the  people  of 
France.  But  if  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  the  poli- 
tical indications  of  the  present  month  are  not  entirely 
fallacious,  that  the  French  nation  is  at  least  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  Buonaparte,  and  would  coincide  without  un- 
willingness in  any  rational  and  probable  plan  for  the  go- 
vernment of  France  suggested  by  the  allies,  it  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  madness  but  of  ingratitude,  for  the  lat- 
ter to  disclaim  the  just  pretensions  of  the  Bourbon  fami- 
ly, to  violate  repeated  promises  of  persevering    exertion 

vol.  vn.  y 
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in  favour  of  their  restoration,  to  forget  the  alliances,  and 
the  reciprocal  pledges  that  were  interchanged  at  the 
commencement  of  the  anti-republican  war. 

Have  the  allies  forgot  that  the  life  of  Louis  the  16th 
was  in  all  probability  the  sacrifice  of  their  indiscretion  ; 
that  the  professed  object  of  their  invading  France  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  and  that  in  various 
treaties  and  manifestoes  this  very  object  was  inserted  as 
the  most  prominent  stipulation.  If,  therefore,  it  be  not 
found  inconsistent  with  good  policy  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons,  (and,  since  our  last  month's  speculation, 
the  opinion  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  changed,)  the 
common  feelings  of  our  nature,  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer obligations,  the  expedience  of  exhibiting  a  striking 
example  of  retributive  justice,  and  every  other  sentiment 
and  consideration  of  honor  and  policy,  should  excite  them 
to  contend  for  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  successors 
to  the  throne. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  unfitness  of 
the  Bourbons  for  the  possession  of  supreme  authority,  by 
a  reference  to  the  tyrannical  practices  and  oppressive  laws 
which  characterized  the  constitution  of  France  previous 
to  the  revolution  ;  and  a  long  list  of  penalties  and  interdic- 
tions has  been  collected  from  Arthur  Young,  to  evince 
the  misery,  the  bondage,  and  the  poverty  of  the  French 
people  beneath  the  legal  injustice  and  avarice  of  their 
superiors.  But  the  writers  who  promulgate  these  state- 
ments themselves  admit  that  these  relics  of  feudal  des- 
potism have  been  long  abolished  ;  that  they  derived  much 
of  their  stability  from  the  antiquity  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  their  connection  with  the  daily  prejudices  of 
the  people;  that  to  restore  them  would  be  as  impossible 
as  impolitic,  and  that  the  return  of  the  legitimate  princes 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  continuation  of  the  evils 
that  had  been  matured  under  a  long  succession  of  arbi- 
trary mouarchs.  The  Bourbons  will  ascend  the  throne 
with  the  same  rights  and  the  same  obligations  as  any 
other  individuals  who  might  become  the  object  of  popu- 
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lar  choice*  Louis  the  18th  has  avowed  his  intention,  it 
is  true,  of  enforcing  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm;  but 
such  a  declaration  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  those 
of  which  the  injustice  is  apparent :  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  family  should  be  restored,  but  after  an  open  and 
minute  understanding  with  the  allies,  and  with  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  A  mutual  compact  between  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  popular  voice,  and  their  intended 
sovereign,  embracing  the  leading  points  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  leaving  the  minute  details  to  future  discus- 
sion, will  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  prince  and  the  sub- 
ject: to  the  one  by  protecting  the  outworks  of  freedom, 
to  the  other  by  restraining  his  ambition  of  rule  within  the 
limits  of  a  determined  sphere  of  action. 

We  still  retain  our  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  Bour- 
bons cannot  be  restored  but  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war,  or  the  secession  of  Austria  from  the  alliance,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  to  conclude  a  substantial  and 
well-secured  peace  with  Napoleon,  than  to  render  their 
accession  to  the  throne  the  serious  object  of  their  endea- 
vours. The  fortunes  of  the  enemy  should  teach  them 
moderation  ;  the  most  flattering  appearances  are  often- 
times the  most  fallacious;  and  who  would  have  predicted, 
only  two  years  ago,  that  at  the  close  of  1S13,  Buonaparte 
should  be  doomed  to  defend  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  implcre  the  compassion  of  his  subjects,  and  trem- 
ble at  the  prospect  of  dethronement? 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sin, 
We  are  perpetually  reminded  by  divines  and  moralists 
that  in  the  transactions  of  this  world  there  is  often  a  sys- 
tem of  retributive  justice  vi$ible,.from  which  a  strong  de- 
monstration in  favour  of  a  Deity  is  frequently  inferred. 
An  attentive  examination  of  history  will  certainly  verify 
this  doctrine  :  in  some  signal  instances  the  inventors  of  in* 
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struments  of  torture  have  often  been  the  first  victims  of 
their  own  skill,  as  Fhalaris,  whom  the  tyrant  condemn- 
ed to  perish  in  the  brazen  bull  he  had  constructed;  and 
Dr.  Guillotin  of  Paris,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  suffered  death  from  the 
machine  that  bears  his  name.  To  these  cases,  singled 
out  from  many  others,  may,  I  think,  be  added  another  of 
very  recent  occurrence,  and  which,  though  not  exactly 
complete,  yet  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of  affinity. 
It  relates  to  a  very  distinguished  personage,  no  less  a 
one  than  our  wise  and  magnanimous  foreign  secretary, 
Lord  Castlereagh.  It  appears  from  accounts  received 
from  Holland  that  his  lordship  had  nearly  suffered  ship- 
wreck during  his  passage,  an  ominous  circumstance  ot 
itself,  when  combined  with  two  other  circumstances  at- 
tending his  departure,  viz.  that  he  sailed  in  the  Erebus  fri- 
gate, and  had  a  thick  fog  all  the  way  ;  but  the  remark 
able  coincidence  which  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  his 
lordship  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  island  of 
Walcheren.  At  the  sight  of  that  fatal  island,  to  whose 
pestilential  climate  he  devoted  so  many  of  our  brave  but 
unfortunate  countiymen,  what  must  have  been  his  feel- 
ings ?  And  had  he  actually  been  shipwrecked  there,  how 
might  a  fanciful  imagination  have  believed  that  the  "fin- 
ger of  providence"  was  in  it,  as  Buonaparte  said  at  the 
death  of  Moreau.  But  happily  for  Europe  and  his  coun- 
try, this  profound  and  enlightened  statesman  still  lives  to 
bless  the  world,  and>  should  the  war  continue,  to  plan 
new  expeditions.     I  remain,  &c. 

Jan.  28..  1814.  Peter  Put- 
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GENERAL    MOREAU. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  a  fatal  day,    which  was  marked  by  a 

catastrophe  so  afflicting  to  all  Europe,    so  terrible  to  France, 

and  so  cruel  to  the  friends  of  order,   and  the  admirers  of  real 

glory,  the  weather  was  dreadful ;  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents 
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scarcely  allowed  any  use  to  be  made  of  the  artillery,  and  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  the  muskets  were  so  penetrated  by 
the  wet  that  they  became  useless  in  tiie  hands  of  the  soldiers. 
Towards  noon  Moreau  was  communicating  some  military  obser- 
vations to  his  imperial  majesty,  who  was  at  a  very  short  distance, 
when  a  ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  was  aim- 
ing to  dismount  one  of  ours,  behind  which  these  great  persons 
were  conversing,  shattered  to  pieces  the  right  knee  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  passing  through  his  horse,  carried  away  the  calf  of  his 
other  leg.  It  would  be  difficult  to  represent  the  grief  which  my 
sovereign  endured  at  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  blow;  he  was 
affected  by  it  even  to  tears,  and  hastened  in  person  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  hero,  who  had  just  been  struck,  all  the  succour  and 
consolation  that  might  either  soothe  or  reassure  him.  Colonel 
K-apatel  had  flown  to  his  side  to  receive  him  in  his  arms.  '*  I  am 
lost,  my  dear  Rapatei,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  is  most  sweet  to  die  for  so 
good  a  cause,  and  before  the  eyes  of  so  great  a  prince."  The  colo- 
nel sought  to  disguise  from  him  his  sad  condition,  saying  it  was 
easy  to  save  him  ;  arid  if  a  man  like  him  had  his  head  and  his 
heart  left,  he  might  still  hope  to  do  great  services  and  to  run  a 
glorious  career.  But  the  general,  though  unwilling  to  damp 
the  hopes  of  friendship,  shewed  by  his  silence  that  he  could  have 
no  faith  in  these  prognostics,  and  that  already  }jis  great  soul  had 
perceived  death  without  a  fright. 

A  lister  was  hastily  made  with  the  pikes  of  the  Cossacks,  they 
covered  him  with  some  cloaks,  and  carried  him  away  to  a  house 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  was  there  that  M.  Welly,  first 
surgeon  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  Alexander,  directly  am- 
putated the  right  leg  above  the  knee  :  when  this  first  operation 
was  terminated,  the  general  begged  him  to  examine  the  other, 
and  to  tell  him  if  it  was  possible  to  save  it;  but  on  receiving  for 
answer  that  this  was  impossible,  "  Well  then,  take  it  off,"  said 
h  e  coolly.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  what  invariable  firmness  he 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  torments  of  both  these  amputations, 
or  the  care  he  himself  took  to  console  those  whom  he  saw  weep- 
ing over  his  sufferings  ;  their  tears  he  reproached  them  with  as 
marks  of  a  pusillanimous  friendship. 

All  night,  from  the  1st  to  the  2d  of  September,  the  un- 
fortunate Moreau  was  restless,  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain. 
He  never  ceased  consulting  his  repeater,  and  calling  sometimes 
Colonel  Rapatel,  and  sometimes  me,  to  write  after  hia  dictation 
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a  letter  to  the  emperor.  At  length,  toward  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, finding  myself  alone  with  him,  he  made  me  take  up  the 
pen,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  lines  : 

"  SlREj 

"I  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  same  sentiments  of  admiration, 
respect,  and  devotedness  which  your  Majesty  inspired  me  with 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  interview." 

lie  had  got  on  thus  far  when  he  closed  his  eyes.  I  thought 
he  was  meditating  on  what  he  was  going  to  dictate  to  me,  and 
I  held  the  pen  ready  to  follow  him,  but  he  was  no  more  !  The 
"best,  the  noblest  of  men  was  no  more.  Death  had  imprinted 
on  his  countenance  no  sign  of  suffering  or  of  convulsion  :  he 
appeared  to  sleep  a  peaceful  slumber  ;  peaceful  as  was  his  heart 
at  the  moment  he  was  struck. —  Some  details  concerning  Gc~ 
neral  Moreau,$c.  by  Paul  Svinine. 

ENGLISH  GENEROSITY. 

The  Duke  of  Nivernois,  who  came  to  England  in  1762,  in 
quality  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  France,  in  order  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace,  arrived  at  Canterbury.  The  retinue  having 
gone  before,  he  had  along  with  him  only  a  few  domestics.  The 
innkeeper  at  whose  house  he  stopped  was  unwilling  to  neglect  so 
favorable  an  opportunity.  "  A  man,"  said  he,  "  of  such  high 
quality,  entrusted  with  a  power  to  reconcile  two  rival  nations 
after  a  bloody  war,  will  not  upon  his  entry  into  the  kingdom  de- 
scend to  wrangle  with  an  inn-keeper  about  his  bill."  He  was  in 
the  right.  He  asked  neither  more  nor  less  than  fifty  guineas 
for  one  night's  lodging.  The  enormity  of  the  demand  asto- 
nished the  Duke,  who  however  paid  the  bill  without  hesitation, 
and  continued  his  journey.  He  would  soon  have  forgotten  this 
species  of  robbery,  and  have  left  the  inn-keeper,  who  thought  all 
was  over  when  he  had  got  the  money,  to  enjoy  his  booty  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  thought  otherwise.  They  re- 
garded the  crime  as  so  much  the  more  detestable,  as  it  was  a 
stigma  on  the  honor  of  the  nation.  A  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  was  therefore  called  ;  a  letter  was  written  in  their 
name  to  the  duke,  earnestly  intreating  that  he  would  prosecute 
the  inn-keeper.  The  duke  thanked  them  for  their  attention,  but 
declined  prosecution,  The  gentlemen  then  resolved  to  avenge 
his  cause  themselves.  The  house  of  the  inn-keeper  was  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  town,  and  the  resort  to  it  was  great;  clubs  and 
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societies  met  at  it,  and  assemblies,  followed  by  expensive  en- 
tertainments :  his  imposition  was  made  public,  and  no  one  went 
near  him  ;  even  the  common  people  avoided  his  house  with  in- 
dignation. The  inn- keeper  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
deprecate  the  general  displeasure,  but  in  vain  ;  the  people  were 
deaf  to  all  his  prayers  and  protestations,  and  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  his  inn,  he  was  soon  attacked  by  his  creditors  and  re- 
duced to  beggary.  He  died  in  London,  a  waiter  at  a  chop- 
house. 

EPIGRAMS. 

On  Women, 
We  men  have  many  faults, 

Poor  women  have  but  two  : — 
There's  nothing  good  they  say, 

There's  nothing  go  od  they  do. 


On  seeing  a  wreath  of  laurel,  with  the  motto  "  Qui  meruit 
ferat"  attached  to  it,  thrown  on  the  stage,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Kemble  this  season. 

When  the  fam'd  wreath  of  laurel  to  Johnny  was  thrown, 

With  Nelson's  proud  motto — "  Qui  meruit  ferat ;" 
That  he  well  deserved  it  each  critic  must  own, — 
Since  he  honestly  bought  it,  why  should  he  not  wear  it  ? 

A   legal    Quibble, 
Two  learned  Serjeants  in  the  law, 
For  a  rich  prize  together  draw  ; — 
To  Serjeant  Sh-ph-rd  when  it  fell, 
B-st,  hiding  his  chagrin,  cried — u  well,'1 
While  lucky  Shepherd,  in  a  jest, 
Tells  him — "  whatever  is,  is  best." 


Death  a  hard  Creditor. 
Some  debtors  with  their  creditors  compound, 
To  pay  a  crown  or  shilling  in  the  pound, 
But  Simpkin,f  e'er  from  prison  he  could  get, 
Was  forc'd,  alas  !  to  pay  Dame  Nature's  debt  ! 

f  The   late  proprietor  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  who  lately  died  in  the 
Fleet-Prison. 
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On  Sir  R — d  Ph-ll-ps's  new  residenc  e  in  Tavistock-squarc, 
Since  great  Sir  Richard's  mansion  now, 

Yvrithin  a  well-built  square  is  found, 
His  creditors  may  think,  i  vow, 

That  his  affairs  are  got  quite  round. 


Fair  Game* 
To  write  a  wretched  farce  like  this, 

Pray  what,  Sir  Henri/  Bate,  could  urge  ye  r 
But  yet,  1  wonder,  you  should  be 

Damnd,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 

Saturday,  January  8. — "The  Duenna — Pantomime. ',— 
This  second  opera  in  the  English  language  is  played  with  great 
effect  at  this  theatre.  Miss  Stephens  in  Clara,  and  Miss  Mat- 
thews in  Louisa,  with  Sinclair  as  Carlos,  and  Fawcett  as  Isaac,- 
leave  little  for  the  most  fastidious  taste  to  wish.  The  music 
contains  some  of  Shield's  happiest  efforts  in  original  composi- 
tion, and  of  judgment  in  selection  from  old  but  exquisite 
airs.  The'astonishing  flexibility  and  compass  of  Miss  Stephens's 
voice  is  finely  displayed  in  "  Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,"  where 
the  exact  and  tuneful  modulation  of  her  cadences  produces  the 
finest  imaginable  effect.  Sinclair  introduced  Braham's  cele- 
brated air  of  "  Just  like  love  ;"  but  the  boldness  was  not  justi- 
iied  by  success.  His  voice  has  great  sweetness,  but  it  wants 
the  volume  and  capacity  of  Braham's  :  while  in  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution he  is  greatly  inferior  to  him.  We  sometimes  pity  an 
actor  when  he  is  unavoidably  forced  into  a  comparison  with  a 
superior  competitor ;  but  we  have  no  such  feelings  of  lenity  for 
one  who  is  tempted  to  the  rivalry  by  vanity  and  ambition.  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  qualified  neither  by  nature  nor  art  to  contend  for  the 
palm  of  supremacy  with  Braham.     Mr.  Broadhurst  played  An.- 

*  A  d— d  (arc?,  said  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  B.  D-dl-y. 
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tonio  :  he  should  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  perform  a  lover's  part; 
for  who  can  believe  that  he  ever  inspired  a  pretty  girl  with  the 
tender  passion  ?  We  would  recommend  him,  also,  to  be  a  little 
more  attentive  to  theatrical  effect.     When  he  is  serenading  his 

o 

mistress,  it  rs  not  necessary  that  he  should  walk  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  sing  to  the  house.  In  the  eye  of  a  good  actor  the 
audience  is  never  present.  Nothing  is  supposed  to  be  address- 
ed to  them,  and  whenever  a  performer  forgets  this,  and  declaims 
to  the  pit,  or  directs  a  good  joke  to  the  boxes,  he  violates  the 
probability  of  the  scene  in  a  way  which  says  but  little  for  his 
judgment. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  "Love  in  a  Village."  What  fondness 
for  impurity  is  it  that  induces  our  managers  to  retain  the 
coarseness  of  our  earlier  dramas,  when  they  find  it  necessary  to 
revive  them  ?  Surely,  while  they  do  not  hesitate  to  mutilate  and 
alter  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  adapt  them  to  modern  repre- 
sentation, while  they  freely  expunge  from  those  of  Gtway  and 
Rowe  whole  scenes,  or  portions  of  them,  which  shorten  and  im- 
prove their  general  effect,  they  might,  without  infringing  any 
speculative  delicacy  for  exactitude,  omit  those  gross  allusions, 
and  that  broad  indecency  which  our  ancestors  probably  relish- 
ed, but  for  which  we  have  so  little  respect,  that  a  new  piece 
would  be  condemned  if  sullied  by  them.  The  opera  of  Love 
in  a  Village  abounds  with  sentiments,  which  if  meaut  for  wit  by 
the  author,  is  that  sort  of  wit  that  may  be  heard  in  every  ale- 
house, but  should  be  banished  from  the  stage.  We  really  felt 
for  Miss  Booth  (who  played  Madge,  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Liston's  indisposition)  when  reproached  by  Hodge,  in  terms  of 
coarse  reviling,  with  a  lapse  from  virtue,  which,  even  in  fiction, 
female  delicacy  shrinks  from.  Emery,  too,  whose  personation  of 
the  character  is  nature  in  every  gesture,  tone,  and  look,  gives 
to  the  accusation  all  that  rustic  brutality  which  the  part  re- 
quires, but  which  painfully  heightens  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion excited.  The  song  of  Justice  Woodcock,  also,  we  think 
might  be  omitted  without  any  detriment  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  pi  ce. 

The  several  characters  were  well  sustained,  with  the  exception 
of  Miss  Booth  and  Mr.  Broadhurst.  The  former  we  except,  be- 
cause her  acting  was  too  good  for  the  part  ;  the  latter,  because 
he  played  a  lover  and  gentleman.  Incledon,  in  Hawthorn,  gave 
more  proofs  of  declining  powers  than  his  friends  and  admirers 

VOL.  VII.  Z 
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can  witness  without  regret.  His  voice  is  daily  losing  all  its 
flexibility  and  sweetness,  and  retaining  only  those  hard  and  low 
tones,  which  when  blended  with  the  higher  ones,  produced  a 
pleasing  whole,  but  are  harsh  and  barren  when  standing  alone. 
Faivcett  was  very  successful  in  Justice  Woodceck,  and  Miss 
Stephens  in  Rosetta  sung  with  her  wonted  taste  and  delicacy* 
What  a  pity  that  she  can  transfuse  none  of  the  magic  of  her  voice 
into  her  action  and  delivery  ! 

Thursday,  Jan,  13th. — "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." — 
This  tragedy,  disfigured  by  the  patchwork  of  Dryden,  has  been 
revived,  rather,  we  should  presume,  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste 
for  pomp  and  decoration,  than  from  any  other  motive.  In 
scenic  splendor  it  abounds ;  for  there  is  the  sea-fight  at  Actium„ 
the  grand  funeral  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  an  Epieedium 

all  which  never  fail  to  make   a  due   impression  upon the 

galleries.  Beyond  that  all  his  weariness  and  languor:  not  from 
any  want  of  variety  in  situation  or  incident,  but  from  its  excess  ; 
for  the  mind  is  oppressed  with  incessant  change,  and  seeks  relief 
in  a  sort  of  spiritless  and  passive  acquiescence.  The  events  are 
.produced  with  such  rapidity,  that  no  sufficient  time  is  allowed 
for  the  fiction  to  operate.  One  wife  dies,  another  is  wedded,  a 
mistress  is  abandoned,  received  again,  ahero  conquers,  a  second 
is  defeated,  the  scene  is  now  at  Rome,  now  in  Egypt,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  play  so  jumbled  and  confounded 
that  the  spectator  at  last  finds  himself  bewildered  with 
a  succession  of  transactions,  which  rush  upon  him  without 
any  real  or  apparent  connection.  This  is  the  inherent  defect  of 
the  piece  as  begun  by  Shakspeare  and  completed  by  Dryden0 
With  regard  to  the  acting,  it  was  respectable :  nothing  more* 
Young  delivered  the  turgid  eloquence  of  Antony  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  might  be:  and  Mrs.  Faucit  exhibited  the  feminine 
wiles  and  meretricious  arts  of  Cleopatra,  with  a  broad  rather 
than  a  delicate  colouring.  It  was  amorous  vehemence  which 
seemed  to  seek  its  own  gratification,  instead  of  being  used  only 
as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  designs  of  more  refined  and 
complex  artifice.  Terry,  in  Ventidius>  was  an  elaborate  imitator 
of  Kemble. 

Saturday,  January  \bth. — "  Coriol anus."— This  night  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  Mr.  Kemble  to  the  stage,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  ;  and  his  reception  was  such  as  might  gratify  his 
proudest  wishes,  as  an  actor,  though  not  exceeding  his  high  de~ 
serts.     When  he  entered,  the  theatre  rung  with  one  general  and 
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continued  shout,  accompanied  with  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  whatever  might  best  testify  the  joy  of  the  audi- 
ence at  his  return.  A  wreath  of  laurel  was  thrown  upon  the 
stage  from  one  of  the  upper  boxes  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  piece,  Meninius,  congratulating  him  upon  his  victory  at 
Corioli,  says, 

"  A  curse  begin  at  the  very  root  of 's  heart 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee," 

the  audience  seized  the  very  appropriate  sentence,  and  marked 
their  approbation  of  it  by  long  continued  applauses.  Such  was 
his  reception :  and  he,  as  if  stimulated  by  the  generous  testi- 
mony of  public  favor,  and  elevated  by  its  ardor  and  unanimity, 
roused  all  his  energies  of  nature  and  art,  and  certainly  perform- 
ed the  character  with  a  sustained  excellence  surpassing  any 
thing  which  we  ever  witnessed.  It  was  not  as  Mr.  Kemble's  act- 
ing too  often  is,  a  few  splendid  irradiations,  rendered  perhaps 
more  intensely  brilliant  by  the  contrast  of  surrounding  tame- 
ness  and  debility  ;  but  from  first  to  last,  it  was  oue  unbro- 
ken tissue  of  elaborate  perfection.  He  seemed  as  if  determined 
to  justify  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  ;  and  he 
succeeded  most  amply.  We  will  not  now  descant  upon  the 
trite  qualifications  of  this  actor  for  the  personation  of  a  Roman 
character.  His  face,  his  form,  his  attitudes,  and  the  temperate 
elegance  of  his  action  are  all  familiar  to  us  :  they  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood,  and,  being  seen,  description  becomes  super- 
fluous. In  his  scene  with  the  citizens,  where  he  begs  their 
voices,  he  exhibited  in  a  masterly  manner  the  struggle  between 
patrician  haughtiness,  which  disdained  the  sanction  it  solicited, 
and  necessity,  which  compelled  the  acquiescence.  But  his  great- 
est effort,  perhaps,  was  concentrated  in  the  scene  with  Avjidius, 
who  taunts  him  with  the  epithet  of  boy.  The  burst  of  in- 
dignation, the  mingled  rage,  pride,  and  contempt,  with  which 
he  uttered  the  following  lines,  especially  in  the  last  of  them^ 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present : 

Measureless  liar  !  Thou  hast  made  my  heart 

Too  great  for  what  contains  it !   Boy  ! 

Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volscians  ! 

Stain  all  your  edges  in  me  !     Boyl 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 

That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 

[Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli  $ 

Aiene  I  did  it !  Boy  ! 
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The  rest  of  the  characters  were  ably  sustained.  Mr?.  Powell 
was  impressive  in  Vohunnia;  and  Blanchard,  in  Meninhis,  was 
far  superior  to  what  Munden  used  to  be,  who  always  converted 
the  blunt  Roman  into  a  theatrical  buffoon. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  18M. —"  Macbeth." — On  this  night  we 
thought  Mr.  Kemble  much  less  successful  than  we  had  seen 
him  on  many  former  occasions.  Perhaps  he  wss  indisposed, 
or  perhaps  he  was  subdued  by  the  torpid  influence  of  Mrs. 
iFaucit  in  Lady  Macbeth,  than  which  we  never  witnessed  a  more 
unsatisfying  performance.  We  will  not  compare  her  with  Mrs. 
5iddons,  whose  parting  excellencies  are  still  fresh  upon  our  me- 
mory, but  we  will  compare  her  representation  with  the  character 
itself.  She  converted  it  into  a  ranting  shrew,  who  scolds  and  rates 
at  her  husband,  till  she  makes  the  good  man  comply  with  her 
wishes  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness.  She  did  not  stimulate 
Macbeth  to  his  bad  daring,  by  that  keen  and  bitter  suspicion  of 
his  personal  prowess,  that  severe  contempt  for  his  wavering  pur- 
pose, that  dignified  rebuke  of  his  fears  and  apprehensions,  which 
when  i  ourtrayed  as  Mrs.  Siddons  pourtrayed  them,  seemed 
almost  to  absolve  the  guilt  of  the  murderer,  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tive confession  in  the  bosom  of  the  spectator,  that  few  men 
could  have  resisted  such  influence  ;  but  in  lieu  of  this,  she  gave 
us  the  broad  and  undistiuguishing  clamor  of  a  wife,  who  teazes 
her  husband  into  submission.  In  that  terrible,  but  sublime 
declaration  of  Lady  Macbeth,  beginning,  "  I  have  given  suck, 
and  know  how  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me,"  she 
totally  lost  the  awful  solemnity  of  look,  the  subdued  monotony 
*>f  voice,  which  bespoke  the  worthiness  of  a  heart  labouring  with 

monstrous  and  unnatural  sentiment,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  the  pert,  declamatory  energy  of  an  enraged  and  impetuous 
woman.  The  same  deficiencies  characterized  her  whole  per- 
formance:  yet  when  she  ranted,  the  galleries  were  loud  in  their 
applause.  A  significant  criterion,  if  she  have  good  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Egerton,  in  Macduff,  created  no  other  feeling  but  that 
of  regret  for  the  absence  of  3Ir.  C.  Kemble. 

Thursday,  Jan.  20.  "  Cato."  This  heavy  poem,  which  Voltaire 
pronounced  the  only  tragedy  the  English  stage  possessed,  affords 
but  few  opportunities  for  the  display  of  theatrical  talent.  It 
has  neither  passion,  nature,  nor  sentiment,  aud  comprises  only 
a  dull  aeries  of  artificial   dialogues.     Kemble,  in  Catoy  played 
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the  character  with  as  much  effect  as  it  is  susceptible  of.  He 
sustained  all  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  a  Roman  patriot  fal- 
ling in  an  expiring-  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  with 
admirable  effect :  and  when  he  hears  of  his  son's  death,  the 
struggle  between  the  father  and  the  patriot,  was  finely  marked  in 
his  delivery  of  this  single  line — i(  1  am  satisfied  !" — His  delivery 
of  the  soliloquy,  "  It  must  be  so  : — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well," 
was  also  very  happily  given  ;  but  nothing  could  relieve  the 
weariness  inspired  by  the  laborious  composition  of  the  author 
himself.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  Porches,  acquitted  himself  with  re- 
spectability. Mr.  Vining,  in  Marcus,  was  alternately  an  object 
of  pity  and  laughter:  of  pity  when  he  spoke;  of  laughter 
when  he  was  silent.  Mr.  Conway  played  Juba  ;  but  his  artifi- 
cial folding  of  the  arms,  and  dropping  of  the  voice  at  the  close 
of  almost  every  sentence,  was  unfortunately  contrasted  with  the 
simplicity  of  Kemble's  action,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  enun- 
ciation. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  26,  A  new  opera,  entitled  "  the  Farmer's 
Wife,"  was  to  have  been  performed  this  evening  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  and  alarming  indisposition  of  Miss  Ma- 
thews, it  was  unavoidably  postponed,  and  Love  in  a  Village 
substituted  in  its  place,  at  a  very  short  notice.  Mrs.  Orger, 
from  Drury-Lane,  played  Lucinda.  The  audience  grumbled 
a  little  at  the  disappointment;  but  at  last  they  suffered  the 
performance  to  proceed. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Dec.  29. — Mr.  Huddart  made  his  debut,  in  the  character  of 
Shylock,  and  was  received  with  moderate  approbation.  He  had 
evidently  studied  the  character  with  assiduity,  but  his  powers 
of  expression  did  not  correspond  with  his  conception  and  his  la- 
bour. His  voice  resembles  in  its  destitution  of  flexibility  that 
of  Mr.  Conway  ;  his  face  is  only  expressive  of  thoughtfalness, 
and  his  attitudes  are  stiff,  laborious,  and  inelegant.  His 
friends  very  injudiciously  attempted  to  rebut  the  criticisms  of 
the  morning  papers  by  vague  and  enthusiastic  eulogies  on  his 
various  and  transcendant  excellence.  It  was  the  first  prayer  of 
an  ancient  philosopher,  to  be  delivered  from  the  kindness  of  his 
friends  :  Mr.  Huddart  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

A  new  piece  entitled  JSarensky,  or  the  Road  to  Yaroslaf,  has 
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been  received  with  considerable  approbation,  and  continues  to 
command  the  applause  of  crowded  audiences.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  author,  who  formed  his  plot  during  his  excursion  in 
B,ussia,  that  it  should  bear  so  perfect  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Miller  and  his  Men.  Demetrief  is  enamoured  of  Eliza,  the 
daughter  of  SaymoyLof,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  is  un- 
justly jealous  of  his  brother  officer  Narensky.  The  latter 
receives  a  challenge  from  Demetrief,  but  anxious  to  con- 
vince his  friend  of  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions,  and  enter- 
taining a  just  reluctance  to  accept  his  challenge,  gladly  com- 
plies with  the  necessity  of  a  journey  to  settle  his  affairs  at  Ya* 
roslaf.  He  does  not  return  at  the  time  appointed,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Demetrief.  Saymoylof 
and  his  daughter  set  out  therefore  in  search  of  him,  and  are 
intercepted  by  a  banditti  on  the  road  to  Yaroslaf.  This  very 
troop  has  seized  upon  the  person  of  Narensky  and  urge  him  to 
become  one  of  their  company.  This  proposal  he  strenuously 
resists,  till  he  learns  the  capture  of  Saymoylof  and  Eliza,  when 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  gang,  and  obtains  his  admission 
for  the  purpose  of  their  deliverance.  The  rest  of  the  plot  will 
be  supplied  by  the  reader's  own  remembrance. 

Jan.  26. — A  Mr.  Kean  appeared  in  the  character  of  Shylock, 
and  was  received  with  deserved  applause.  His  conception  of  the 
character,  and  his  delivery  of  the  dialogue  were  equally  admira- 
ble. His  voice  is  powerful,  his  face  expressive,  and  his  action 
appropriate.  He  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Drury- 
iane  boards. 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  No.  5,  Newgate-street,  London 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  shall  feel  much  indebted  to  several  of  our  valuable  cor- 
respondents for  the  transmission  of  their  articles  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  month  than  they  are  accustomed  to  arrive. 

Watty  Cockney's  favor  is  received,  but  does  not  accord  witk 
the  spirit  or  nature  of  our  work. 

V.  D.  Marmor  Norfolciencis,  and  B.  X.  on  the  Pamphlet 
respecting  Lady  Douglas,  demands  our  thanks  ;  but  we  have  no 
inclination  to  revive  a  hackneyed  and  disgusting  subject. 

The  remarks  of  Ophelia  are  just,  we  shall  rigorously  exa- 
mine the  future  articles  of  the  Correspondent  alluded  to,  and 
trust  that  our  late  volumes  sufficiently  evince  our  determination 
to  exclude  from  our  pages  all  that  can  offend  the  tact  of  female 
delicacy. 

Some  account  of  Mr.  Coates's  recent  exploits,  by  individuals 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

"Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Mr.  Colburn,  and  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine"  is  under  consideration. 
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FROM  the  ExMPRESS  JOSEPHINE  to  the 
MARCHIONESS  of  H -. 

My  dear  Marchioness, 

It  is  not  among  the  least  recommendations  of  simple 
and  innocent  pursuits,  that  they  form  a  bond  of  con- 
nection between  congenial  tempers,  however  far  removed 
by  distance,  or  disunited  by  the  tyranny  of  political 
circumstances.  We  have  both  tasted  the  miseries  of 
greatness,  and  are  both  weary  of  its  imposing  and  de- 
ceitful fallacies.  How  fortunate  for  both  that  w7e  are 
sometimes  able  to  forget  the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  to 
despise  the  deceptive  visions  that  surround  us,  and  to 
retire  occasionally  into  ourselves,  delighted  by  the  charms 
of  nature,  and  sometimes  satisfied  the  more  with  the 
pleasure  within  our  reach,  because  it  is  innocent !  I 
speak  this,  my  dear  Marchioness,  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
and  ardent  sympathy  ;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  virtues  of 
the  English  court,  of  the  exalted  sentiment  that  distin- 
guished its  illustrious  centre,  and  of  the  pure  and  enthu- 
siastic feelings  which  characterize  the  coterie  of    C — - — ■ 

H — ,  from   yourself,    my  dear    Marchioness,    to  the 

humblest  of  your  protegees. 

In  my  letter,  accompanying  the  botanical  trifles  in- 
tended as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  you  af- 
forded me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  botanical  studies, 
the  chief  amusement  of  my  retirement,  I  promised  to 
give  you  an   account  of  the  success  of  my  experiments, 
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and  to  describe  the  maturation  of  the  seeds  and  talents 
transported  from  your  more  northern  climate.  It  will 
surprize  you,  Madam,  to  be  informed  that  a  great  part 
of  them  have  assumed  the  character  of  hisus  natures, 
bearing  at  the  root,  or  at  some  part  of  the  stem  or  flow- 
er, the  resemblance  of  the  human  feature,  and  having 
some  likeness,  as  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
originals,  to  the  persons  by  whom  I  have  been  favored 
with  the  specimens.  The  phenomenon  has,  I  must  con- 
fess, surprized  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  fertility  of  England  in  whatever  is  singular  or  extra- 
ordinary; and  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  propen- 
sities that  distinguish  the  productions  of  ydur  climate, 
I  have  planted  them  in  tubs  or  pots  for  the  convenience 
of  removal,  as  I  find  the  sun  or  the  shade  most  congenial 
to  their  nature. 

Among  the  parcel  marked  P.R.I  observed  a  paper 
which  contained  only  one  single  seed,  a  proof,  as  I 
concluded,  of  its  rarity.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  roijal  sun- 
forcer,  with  an  amiable  looking  countenance  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  has  blown  a  remarkably  fine  flower,  and  is  so 
much  admired  by  my  maids  of  honor,  who  are  conti- 
nually speaking  in  its  pi aise,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
remove  it  to  some  private  situation,  where  I  may  not  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  gathering  the  seed.  I  feel 
assured,  the  opportunities  of  contemplating,  at  your  lei- 
sure, this  fine  and  attractive  ilower,  are  so  frequent  and 
eo  numerous,  that  you  have  no  occasion  to  feel  regret  at 
the  loss  of  a  single  seed. 

The  love  in  idleness,  which,  with  others  in  the  parcel 
marked  P.  K.,  I  have  placed  around  the  sun-flower,  has 
so  compleatly  entwined  itself  around  it,  as  to  threaten 
its  entire  destruction.  If  the  native  vigor  of  the  plant  does 
not  burst  through  ail  the  ramifications  of  these  danger- 
ous  embraces,  I  shall  be  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to 
f,uve  the  noble  plant  from  premature  decay  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  knife.  The  number  of  parasite  plants  that 
cling  to  the  royal  sun-flouer  is   incredible,  and  the  mar- 
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r$mf$t  and  other  peas  also  incline  towards  it,  notwith- 
standing they  are  provided  with  proper  supporters. 

The  chaste  flower ,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  is  in  a  droop- 
ing and  neglected  state.  The  climate  is  too  warm  for 
the  growth  or  perfection  of  a  plant  that  flourishes  with 
so  much  beauty  and  attraction  in  the  private  nurseries 
of  England.  Since  the  days  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  it  has  no  longer  been  the  object  of  favor  or 
cultivation  to  the  monarchs  or  courtiers  of  France,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  little  cherished  or  reared  by  the  body 
of  the  people.  Towards  the  latter  end,  indeed,  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  a  few  plants  might  be  discovered  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries; 
but  they  never  were  collected  into  a  regular  plantation, 
and  after  the  vacation  of  the  royal  domain  by  its  legiti- 
mate proprietor,  withered,  and  were  trodden  beneath  the 
feet  of  a  vulgar  and  lawless  rabble. 

I   am  extremely  obliged  to  the  P ss  C e  of 

W for  her  seedlings  of  a  passion-flower.     I  have  tried 

the  experiment  of  grafting  it  upon  an  Orange,  and  find  it 
gives  hope  of  success,  and  bears  the  promise  of  .pro- 
ducing plenty  of  fruit.  Holland,  indeed,  is  the  natural 
and  favorite  climate  of  the  orange  ;  but  the  stock  from 
which  this  lovely  passion-flower  has  sprung,  propagates 
in  every  climate,  and  sheds  its  prolific  seedlings  in  eveiy 
hotbed  where  it  once  takes  root.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg  alone,  the  British  passion  flower  is  barren  and 
neglected. 

Be   so  kind  as   to  return  my  sincere  and  respectful 

thanks  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  P — -s  of  W s, 

for  the  balm  and  balsam.  It  indicates  no  common  lofti- 
ness of  soul  and  philanthropy  of  spirit,  that  she  has  be- 
stowed, with  so  much  goodness,  on  a  stranger,  the  gift. 
cf  an  article  for  which  she  herself  has  so  much  occasion. 
I  hope,  however,  the  vulnerary  balm  that  cures  the 
wounds  of  insulted  virtue  and  injured  honor,  is  as  plen- 
tiful as  her  sufferings  have  been  severe.  I  have  used  so 
precious  a  remedy  with  discretion,  and  the  only  present 
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I  have  yet  made  has  been  to  her  majesty  at  St.  Cloud3 
who,  I  am  informed,  is  much  in  want  of  it. 

Lord  £ ~'s   Newcastle  burr    has  been  a  source  of 

much  amusement  to  my  household.  My  women  find 
great  diversion  in  sticking  it  to  each  other's  cloathes  ;  and 
we  have  all  tried  the  use  of  it  in  our  mouths  without 
any  satisfaction,  as  it  only  spoils  their  figure.     Having  so 

fine  a  specimen    of    the  P- s's  passion-flower,  I  have 

not  sown  his  lordship's  wild  one.  The  Soutliey  bay  has 
a  more  impressive  than  pleasing  appearance.  The  ex- 
uberance, describing  a  human  face,  only  reminds  me 
of  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  by  the  force  of 
contrast.  His  glances  express  le  toucher  rather  than  the 
poet:  and  one  eye  appears  to  be  looking  up  to  the  sun- 
flower, while  the  other  views,  with  a  melancholy  glance, 
its  fairest  flowers  and  finest  leaves  withering  on  the 
ground. 

The  sour  pear  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  have,  like 
"  ill-weeds,"  grown  apace.  ,  I  have  preserved  some  plants 
of  the  poison-tree,  as  it  may  assist  my  best  friend  in  re- 
lieving, from  the  miseries  of  this  life,  his  sick  and 
wounded. 

Several  French  officers,  on  their  parole  from  Spain, 
have  favored  me  with  a  sprig  of  laurel,  which,  they  said, 
they  had  won  from  Lord  Wellington ;  but  I  have  since 
found,  that  all  the  laurels  I  have  thus  obtained  have  been 
completely  withered  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  English 
gunpowder.  The  genuine  laurels  of  Wellington  are  ge- 
nerally divided  by  his  lordship  with  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Mr,  Whjt  bread's  heart  of  oak  has  taken  root,  and  from 
the  acorns  it  has  produced,  I  have  sanguine  hopes,  such 
is  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  of  producing  in  France, 
the.  material  of  a  future  navy.  For  this  intention  you 
must  not  accuse  me  of  ingratitude,  as  the  result  of  my 
design  will  ultimately  be  to  fiii  your  harbours  with  na- 
val bulwarks  at  the  expence  of  your  enemy.     I  may  per- 
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haps  be  escorted  to  England  (for-who  can  wonder  at  any 
events  in  this  era  of  vicissitudes?)    in  one  of  the  vesse 
nurtured  beneath  my  botanical  superintendence. 

The  cuttings  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  vine  have  surpassed 
the  productions  of  our  own  climate,  and  I  have  ordered 
my  gardeners  to  crop  a  luscious  branch  for  brother  Jo- 
seph, to  whom  it  will  be  very  acceptable  now  that  he  is 
deprived  of  his  Fin  d'Espagne. 

I  am  quite  distressed  at  the  appearance  of  the  croze* 
imperial.  It  had  grown  to  a  beautiful  head,  but  rather 
too  heavy  for  its  stalk,  and  is  I  am  afraid  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute decay.  The  Fleur-de-lis  de  Bourbon  is  only  just 
peeping  out,  I  am  therefore  precluded  from  speaking  of  it 
with  certainty.  It  is  much  protected,  however,  by  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  the  sun-flower 9  and  though 
I  understand  it  is  not  less  offensive  than  wormwood  to 
Lord  Liverpool  and  other  members  of  your  cabinet,  may 
yet  expand  into  magnificence  and  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  garden. 

I  have  received  from  a  friend  in  the  east  some  of  Solo- 
mon's seal.  They  have  not  yet  come  up,  but  if  they 
arrive  at  any  degree  of   perfection,   I  shall  request  the 

acceptance  of  one  by  the  P« R ,  as  an  appropriate 

device  for  his  billets  doux.    I  remain, 
My  dear  Madam, 

Your  grateful 

Josephine, 


,      (     1S4     ) 

ELEGIAC   VERSES 

To  the  Memory  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  Poet ; 
Occasioned  by  reading  in  the  News  papers,  that  a  Meeting  was  lately  held  at 
Dumfries  to  take  measures  for  erecting  a  Mausoleum  over  bis  remains  j 
and  that  <£5Q0  had  been  remitted  from  Bombay,  in  aid  of  the  work. 


Hard  is  the  poet's  lot  too  oft  we  find, 

With  penury  condemned  to  pass  his  days  ; 
Few  are  the  friends  he  meets  amongst  mankind, 
And  those  repay  him  but  frith  barren  praise : 
Or  if,  perchance,  to  gain  a  patron's  name, 

Some  haughty  son  of  wealth  exerts  his  pow'r,    5 
The  bard  receives  the  paltry  gift  with  shame, 

Scarce  yielding  bread  to  feed  the  passing  hour. 
Alas  !  poor  Burns  !  such  was  thy  hapless  fate  : — 

What  tho'  the  Muse  smil'd  on  thy  boyish  days, 
Reflecting  radiance  on  thy  lowly  state, 

Ancl  crown'd  thy  manhood  with  Parnassian  bays  : 
Tho'  Scotia's  sons  admired  their  native  Bard, 
Thy  sterling  sense,  thy  free  unstudy'd  wit ; 
The'  all  agreed  thou  well  deserv'dst  reward, 
Such  as  thy  country's  honour  might  befit: 
What  was  the  boon  thy  gen'rous  country  gave, 

The  merit  of  her  boasted  son  to  pay, 
Thy  much-loved  family  from  want  to  save, 

And  cheer  thy  age  thro'  life's  long  wintry  day  ? 
O  dire  disgrace  ! — it  was  an  office  mean, 

The  lowest  boon  proud  Scotia  could  bestow  !  — 
Bette*  an  honest  swain  thou  still  hadst  been, 
Than  seek  so  vile  a  refuge  from  thy  woe  ! 
Now  when  thy  broken  heart  to  dustisturn'd, 

Scotia's  repentant  sons  their  error  see ; 
In  costly  pile  thy  bones  must  be  inurn'd — 

To  feed  their  pride,  more  than  to  honour  thee. 
Ah  !  had  those  lavish  sums  been  timely  giv'n. 

When  fancy  fir'd  thy  brain  and  swell'd  thy  heart, 
Bless'd  by  a  nation's  smiles  long  hadst  thouthriv'n, 

And  well  repaid  them  by  thy  Heaven -taught  art. 
No  monument  the  genuine  Bard  requires, 
To  tell  posterity  how  fair  his  fame — 
His  works  preserv'd,  like  sacred  Vestal  fires, 
Shall  shed  immortal  glories  round  his  name  ! 


{     185.   ) 
Ok  the  STATE  of  the  DRAMA  in  this  COUNTRY. 

Sir, 
Your  invitation  to  your  readers  and  correspondents 
for  dramatic  criticism,  induces  me  to  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  the  state  of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land, may  meet  with  your  approbation.  It  is  a  subject 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  and  with  that  condition  of  popular 
taste  which  stamps  our  pretensions  to  refinement  and 
civilization. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  from  the  universality  of  their 
application,  have  a  powerful  and  decided  influence  upon 
national   habitudes    and  sentiments.      This  fact  may  be 
assumed  as  equally  true,  whether  we  consider  the  drama 
as  the  mould  in  which  the  public  mind  is  formed,  or  as 
receiving  its  own  form  and  qualities  from  the  antecedent 
operation  of  popular  manners.    In  the  one  case,  there  is  a 
direct  and   original  influence  exerted ;   in  the  other,  a 
reciprocal  one;  but  in  both  positive  and  certain.    In  the 
first  instance,  the  drama  creates  its   own   laws;   in  the 
second,   it  is   subservient  in  supporting  and  conforming 
those   that  exist.     A  philosophical   review   of  modern 
literature  would  probably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  been,  in  every  country,  formed  and  directed  by  the 
actual  state  of  public  opinion  ;   because  men  would  write 
to  little  purpose  who  wrote  in  perverse  and  steady  oppo- 
sition to  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  that  opinion.    A 
contrary  supposition  argues,  besides,  a  regular  and  con- 
certed system  on  the  part  of  the  literati  of  a  nation,  or  a 
calm  and  profound  resolution   in  individuals,  to  correct 
and  amend  what  they  might  deem  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  public  taste,  which  the  history  of  literature 
does  not  warrant  us  in  affirming.     Authors,  like  other 
men  who  have  to   traffic  for  existence,  must  suit  their 
commodities  to  the  buyer  ;  for  it  would  too  often  prove  a 
vain  and   thriftless  speculation  to  aim  at  rectifying  the 
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notions  of  the  purchaser  by  refusing  to  tell  what  he  alone 
could  understand  and  desire.  When,  therefore,  ardent 
but  unreflecting  theorists  contend  that  the  moral  nature 
of  a  whole  people  has  been,  and  may  again  be,  modified 
and  altered  by  the  influence  of  literature,  they  ascribe  to 
the  power  of  the  pen,  events  whose  origin  mu'st  besought 
for  in  the  gradual  but  incessant  operations  of  time. 

Yet,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  literature  has  no 
such  potency  as  this,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  it  does 
possess  a  vast  and  important  power  in  regulating  and  di- 
recting those  energies  which  it  is  incompetent  to  create. 
An  author  may  pander  to  popular  depravity,  and  aug- 
ment the  evil  he  finds  ;  he  may  soothe  licentiousness  by 
sophisms,  and  arm  fanaticism  with  arguments;  he  may 
.^strengthen  infidelity  by  specious  research,  and  confirm 
pernicious  errors  by  fallacious  reasoning ;  or,  he  may 
quicken  the  growth  of  folly  by  affording  it  unwholesome 
nourishment,  and  hasten  the  subversion  of  srood  taste  and 
practical  morality  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  frivo- 
lous amusements,  and  desolating  the  mind  with  extermi- 
nating theories.  These  are  the  calamities  which  a  pros- 
titute and  degraded  literature  may  inflict,  by  neglecting 
(what  is  equally  in  its  power)  to  counteract  the  evils  that 
exist,  and  deterge  the  social  system  by  gentle  stimulants 
and  correctives  steadily  applied. 

Of  all  literary  exertion,  dramatic  writing  addresses  it- 
self most  to  the  popular  judgment.  Other  compositions 
are  adapted  for  particular  classes  of  readers  ;  and  of  these 
the  studious  and  retired  comprehend  by  far  the  larger  part. 
It  was  well  observed  of  the  work  of  a  living  writer,  who 
had  diffused  through  a  ponderous  quarto  volume,  a  vari- 
ety of  crude  and  foolish,  but  yet  dangerous  doctrines, 
that  his  rhapsodies  were  comparatively  harmless,  because 
few  could  purchase,  and  fewer  would  read  so  large  a 
work.  Had  the  same  undigested  notions  been  com- 
pressed into  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  its  circulation  would 
have  been  rapid,  because  easily  bought ;  pernicious,  be- 
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cause  easily  read;  and  operative,  because  fatally  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  madness  of  the  times.  Now  a  play  is 
but  a  pamphlet,  with  this  additional  quality,  that  it  is 
read,  as  it  were,  by  hundreds  at  the  same  moment  of 
time,  and  aided  by  all  the  adjuncts  of  theatrical  delivery 
and  scenic  effect.  Its  good  or  bad  operation,  is  al^o  as- 
sisted  by  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  auditor  is  found ; 
for  pleasure  being  the  end  and  object  of  his  presence  in 
a  theatre,  his  feelings  become  traitors  to  his  judgment, 
and  the  deleterious  compound  is  insinuated  beneath  the 
mask  of  gaiety  and  mirth.  In  any  case  in  which  it 
might  become  the  interest  of  a  government  to  employ 
the  theatre  as  an  engine  co  accomplish  specific  purposes, 
this  may  shew  its  fitness-,  and  the  actual  practice  of  Buo- 
naparte will  shew  its  application.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, we  have  only  to  consider  the  question  as  connected 
with  the  public  taste. 

The  decline  of  dramatic  writing  among  us  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  one  of  two  causes  ;  viz.  either  the  man- 
ners'of  society  do  not  afford  the  same  materials,  or 
there  are  no  longer  the  same  talent  and  genius  to  employ 
the  materials.     Let  us  examine  the  first  supposition. 

In  the  infancy  of  nations  individual  character  is  more 
strongly  marked,  because  the  political  and  civil  institu- 
tions which  regulate  and  cement  society  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  exist  but  faintly  or  not  at  all.  A  state  of 
high  refinement  approximates  contrarieties,  and  levels 
distinctions.  It  is  a  sort  of  Procrustrian  bed,  which  re- 
duces all  to.  one  standard  of  uniformity.  Before  this 
amalgamation  takes  place,  men  form  themselves,  not  so 
much  upon  any  approved  model,  as  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  their  own  passions,  interests  and  situations; 
and  hence,  in  the  same  classes  of  society,  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  members  constituting  them,  a  perpetual  and  strik- 
ing variation.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  condition  of 
individual  freedom,  which  necessarily  exists  in  a  nation 
not  yet  reduced   to  subserviency  under  known  and  posi« 
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tive  institutions.  Laws,  formed  upon  general  principles 
only,  are  promulgated,  and  when  promulgated,  ineffici- 
ently enforced.  Much  of  that  protection  of  persons  and 
property  which  the  subsequent  progress  of  refinement 
commits  to  the  custody  of  the  state,  is  necessarily  left  to 
the  discretion  of  individuals ;  and  from  the  exercise  of 
this  primitive  right,  arises  many  of  the  most  interesting 
and  forcible  situations  of  human  life.  The  great,  as  well 
as  the  meaner  passions  have  play ;  virtues  of  a  lofty  cha- 
racter are  displayed,  and  vices  armed  with  terrible  energy 
accompany  them;  while  their  conflicting  operations  pro- 
duce effects  which  after  ages  admire  or  abhor.  If  we  ex- 
amine any  of  those  deeds  of  former  times  which  captivate 
the  imagination  by  their  noble  and  daring  qualities,  or 
which  disgust  us  by  their  atrocity  and  ferocious  turbu- 
lence, we  shall  find  them  equally  proceeding  from  the 
absence  or  the  imperfection  of  laws;  and  perhaps  if  we 
scrutinize  very  closely,  we  shall  also  find  that  their  power 
of  delighting  us  is  founded  rather  upon  their  rarity  than 
upon  any  inherent  principles  of  virtue  which  they  possess. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
such  a  state  of  society  opens  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition 
of  powerful  and  unusual  combinations  of  character,  which 
it  were  vain  to  expect  from  its  contrary  state,  that  of  a 
high  degree  of  refinement.  The  former  is  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  the  developement  of  the  natural  faculties  of 
man  in  ail  their  freshness  and  simplicity  ;  and  to  the 
creating  a  vigorous,  prompt,  and  decided  character.  He 
Is  his  own  defender,  before  a  common  magistrate  is  ap- 
pointed to  whom  appeals  can  be  made,  and  he  is  also  his 
own  avenger.  His  situation,  in  fact,  calls  upon  him  for 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  all  the  manly  and  intrepid  vir- 
tues. 

Another  cause  concurs  with  these  political  ones  to 
generate  those  strong  and  distinct  habitudes  which  shew 
the  human  mind  in  its  most  attractive  and  forcible  light, 
^the  imperfect  diffusion  of  knowledge.     Knowledge  has 
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a  tendency  to  substitute  artificial  for  natural  feeling,  and 
by  its  prompt  communication  establishes  those  general 
rules  of  action  which  impose  upon  individuals  a  certain 
degree  of   necessity    in   conforming  to  them.     Hence* 
again,  the  unvarying  uniformity  which  pervades  a  society 
highly  refined,  like  the  exquisite  polish  of  finely  manu- 
factured steel.     Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  delusion  ;  but 
it  is  also  the  parent  of  those  self-created  criteria  of  conduct, 
which  in  their  discordant  principles  produce  much  of  what 
we  admire  in  antiquity.     Those  superstitions,  passions, 
and  feelings,  which  give  a  romantic  tint  and  coloring,  a 
sort  of  mysterious  energy,  to  the  actions  of  men  living  in 
a  semi-barbarous  condition,  all  flow  from  the  collisions 
produced  by  an  irregular  and  feeble  conception  of  our 
moral  duties  and  virtues.     Yet,  when  viewed  through 
the  delusive  medium  of  the  past,  and  touched  by  the  hand 
of  fiction,  how  captivating  and  seductive  they  appear! 
All  their  grossness  is  obliterated  ;  all  that  was  coarse  and 
repulsive  is  shaded  and  blended  into  one  general  tint  of 
harmony  and  grace,  and  we  admire  in  description  what 
we  should  detest  in  practice.    What  is  distant  and  remote, 
we  view  imperfectly  ;  what  is  present  and  near,  affects  us 
more  powerfully.     The  feudal  system,  too,  that  singular 
association^whicb  grew  out  of  the  imperfection  of  the  laws, 
and  in  its  progress  created  the  lav/,  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  state  of  manners  and  society,  producing,  to- 
gether with  some  turbulent  excesses,   a  degree  of  chival- 
rous refinement  in  the  men,  and  of  stately  modesty  in  the 
women,  which  poetry  has  embellished  with  the  happiest 
art,    The  prerogative  of  private  war,  which  it  authorized 
aud  supported,  called  forth  those  many  occasions  for  he- 
roism and  military  virtue,  which  in  modern  times  would  be 
regarded  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

Now,  if  we  reflect  that  our  early  dramatists  wrote  im- 
mediately in,  or  immediately  subsequent  to,  this  state  of 
society  which  I  have  faintly  traced,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
surprised  that  their  writings  display  a  vigor  and  beauty 
which  their  successors  have  failed  to  attain.     They  had 
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little  to  invent :  they  had  only  to  look  abroad  upoa  life, 
and  transfer  its  colors  to  their  canvas  :  they  could  not  con- 
template any  particular  class  of  society  without  rinding 
individuals  in  it  whose  characteristics  were  marked  with 
a  strong  and  decisive  hand.  What  would  be  unnatural 
in  a  modern  writer,  in  them  was  nature  accurately  copied  ; 
what  would  now  be  obsolete,  had  then  the  graces  of  no- 
velty ;  and  what  would  now  strike  us  as  absurd,  was  then 
recommended  by  its  elegance  and  propriety.  We  have 
lost  not  only  the  practice  but  the  relish  of  those  towering 
and  magnificent  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  human 
nature,  and  rendered  worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  wise  and  good  ;  or  if  we  faintly  applaud  what  we. 
poorly  imitate,  our  applause  springs  rather  from  affectation 
than  zeal. 

The  characters  pourtrayed  by  our  early  dramatists 
were  faithful  copies,  in  general,  of  society  *  as  it  then  exist- 
ed ;  and  the  charm,  which  every  reader  of  undebauched 
taste  finds  in  their  delineations,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so 
much  to  this  fidelity,  of  which  we  can  form  no  accurate 
judgment,  as  to  a  vague  but  strong  perception  of  their 
consistency  and  fitness,  as  well  as  their  abstract  dignity  and 
grace.  They  are  the  prodigies  of  literature,  as  their  ori- 
ginals were  the  prodigies  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  ex- 
quisite imitation  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare, 
Massinger,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  affect  us  with  the  same 
sensations  of  delight  as  the  view  of  a  fine  picture  or  a 
beautiful  piece  of  sculpture.  It  seems  to  combine  all 
the  qualities  of  ideal  grace  and  perfection,  while  it  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  simple  transcript  of  reality.  Nurtured  in 
this  school  of  manliness  and  energy,  familiar  with  these 
models  of  heroism  and  virtue,  and  fired  with  a  generous 
emulation  of  the  greatness  that  was  before  them,  their 
language  insensibly  enlarged  with  their  feelings,  and  in 
a  diction  noble  as  their  themes  they  poured  the  tide  of 
genius  forth.  How  magnificent,  how  inspiring  are  their 
strains!     With  what  a  daring  but  successful  hand  they 
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strike  the  lyre!  What  tones  resound  from  it!  With  what 
accents  are  they  accompanied  ! 

It  is  so  trite  to  refer  to  Shakespeare,  with  whom  every 
shop-boy  is  now  familiar,  that  I  forbear  to  illustrate  my 
argument  by  any  reference  to  him  ;  but  the  volumes  of 
Massinger,  Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley,  and  others,  are  less 
popular,  and  to  them  therefore  I  rather  choose  to  appeal. 

If  we  begin  with  Massinger,  we  shall  find  in  him  a  rich- 
ness of  conception,  with  a  power  and  felicity  of  execution, 
which  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Shakespeare,  is  yet  infe- 
rior to  him  alone.  Unfortunately  his  pages  are  polluted  with 
the  obscene  trash  which  the  coarseness  of  his  age  not  only 
tolerated  but  approved  ;  but  when  these  weeds  are  brush- 
ed away,  the  solid  mine  that  exists  beneath  affords  an 
ample  treasure.  One  of  his  most  pleasing  pieces  is  The 
Picture,  as  it  combines  in  a  high  degree  all  the  romantic 
situations  of  chivalrous  achievement  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  portraiture  of  human  nature  in  general. 
The  story,  though  founded  upon  the  belief  of  magic,  is 
yet  wrought  up  with  such  wonderful  art  and  ingenuity 
that  it  never  digusts  by  any  violent  improbability.  The 
characters,  especially  those  of  Mathias  and  Sophia,  are 
finely  sustained.  The  incidentsare  interesting,and  the  lan- 
guage in  many  parts  highly  poetical.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  proof,  describing  the  military  feats  of  Malhias* 

"  He,  as  I  said,  like  dreadful  lightning  thrown 
From  Jupiter's  shield,  dispersed  the  armed  gire 
With  which  1  was  environed  :  horse  and  man 
Shrunk  under  his  strong  arm  ;  more,  with  his  looks 
Frighted,  the  valiant  fled  ;  wiih  which  encouraged 
My  soldiers,  (like  young  eagles  preying  under 
The  wings  of  their  fierce  dam)  as  if  from  him 
They  took  both  spirit  and  fire,  bravely  came  on. 
By  him  I  was  remounted,  and  inspired 
With  treble  courage." 

Nor  was  Massinger  deficient  in  the  humor  of  his  age. 
Ill  the  same  play  Hilario,  a  hungry  centinel,  speaks  thus: 
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4i  Thin,  thin  provision-!    I  am  dieted 
Like  one  set  to  watch  hawks,  and  to  keep  rae  waking 
My  crocking  guts  made  a  perpetual  'larum. 
Here  I  stand  centinel :  and,  tho'  I  fright 
Beggars  from  my  lady's  gate,  in  hope  to  have_ 
A  greater  share,  1  find  my  commons  mend  not. 
I  look'd  this  morning  in  my  glass — the  river, 
.And  there  appear' d  a  fish  call'd  a  poor  John 
Cut  with  a  tenter  face  in  my  own  likeness 
And  it  seem'd  to  speak,  and  say,  Good  morrow,  cousin  I 
No  man  comes  this  way  but  has  a  fling  at  me  : 
A  surgeon  passing  by  asked  at  what  rote 
1  would  sell  myself?  I  answer'd,  for  what  use  ? 
To  make,  said  he,  a  living  anatomy, 
And  set  thee  up  in  our  hall ;  for  thou  art  transparent 
Without  dissection  :  and  indeed  he  had  reason  : 
For  I  am  scour' d  with  this  poor  porridge  to  nothing.'* 

In  style  this  soliloquy  is  not  unlike  Shakespeare's  mode 
of  illustrating  comic  misery  by  incongruous  images. 

The  Fatal  Dozcry  is  a  noble  effort  of  Massinger's  pe«. 
Rowe  has  wholly  formed  his  tragedy  of  the  Fair  Penitent 
upon  it,  not  only  in  the  plot,  but  many  of  the  scenes,  and 
some  of  the  sentiments  are  borrowed,  though  without 
acknowledgment.  Cumberland  has  traced  the  parallel- 
isms in  his  Observer,  which  the  curious  reader  may  con- 
sult. The  catastrophe  in  Massinger,  however,  is  infinitely 
more  solemn  and  tragical.  The  father,  in  the  quality  of* 
a  judge,  decides  upon  the  criminality  of  his  daughter. 
As  a  judge,  he  pronounces  her  guilty  and  worthy  of  death* 
The  husband  immediately  kills  her  in  his  presence  ;  when 
the  distracted  parent  exclaims,  in  reply  to  the  husband, 
who  says  he  stabbed  her  by  his  decree.— 

"  But  I  pronounc'd  it 
As  a  judge  only  and  a  friend  to  justice  ; 
And  zealous  in  defence  of  your  wrong'd  honor 
Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  and  cast  off 
The  love  and  soft  affection  of  a  father. 
I,  in  your  cause,  put  on  a  scarlet  robe 
Of  red-dyed  cruelty;  but,  in  return, 
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You  have  advanced  for  me  no  flag  of  mercy, 

I  look'd  on  you  as  a  wrong'd  husband  ;  but 

You  closed  your  eyes  against  me  as  a  father. 

Could  not  one  good  thought  rise  up 

To  tell  you  that  she  was  my  age's  comfort, 

Begot  by  a  weak  man,  and  born  a  woman, 

And  could  not  therefore  but  partake  of  frailty  ?" 

This  is  "uncommonly  pathetic,  from  its  simplicity,  and 
the  genuine  feeling  that  pervades  the  sentiments.  No 
quaint  and  remote  fancies  are  sought  for,  but  the  old  man's 
grief  vents  itself  with  that  spontaneous  flow  of  sorrow 
which  nature  ever  prompts,  but  which  art  can  seldom 
so  well  depict. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  all  Massinger's  plays  ;  but  before  I  dismiss  them 
entirely,  I  am  tempted  to  gratify  your  readers  with  one 
more  short  but  beautiful  extract.  It  is  taken  from  A  very 
Woman,  and  is  a  lover's  description  of  his  first  passion,  told 
with  such  artlessness  of  manner  and  such  harmony  of 
language  as  have  scarcely  been  excelled. 

"  Not  far  from  where  my  father  lives,  a  lad, 
A  neighbour  by,  bless'd  with  as  great  a  beauty 
As  nature  durst  bestow  without  undoing 
Dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  I  thought  then, 
And  bless'd  the  house  a  thousand  times  she  dwelt  in. 
This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  mj  youth, 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I,  no  way  to  flatter,  but  my  fondness: 
In  all  the  bravery  my  friends  could  shew  me, 
In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me, 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me, 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 
I  sued  and  serv'd.     Long  did  I  love  this  lady  ; 
Long  was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 
With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul  I  serv'd  her.'1 
This  extract  displays,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  general 
qualities  of  Massinger's  writings — a  chaste  simplicity  of 
conception,  a  nervous,  but  not  a  very  figurative  diction, 
and  sentences  constructed  with  harmony,  though  notartU 
VOL.  vii.  c   c 
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ficially  heightened  by  contrasts.  He  certainly  has  few 
of  those  bursts  of  impassioned  poetry  which  Shakespeare 
abounds  in,  nor  any  of  that  rich  grace  and  elegance  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; 
but  he  frequently  presents  whole  scenes  of  sustained 
excellence  in  the  developement  of  character,  and  in  all 
cases  a  vigorous  fancy  in  the  creation  of  affecting  incidents 
and  striking  situations.  I  will  not  extend  this  letter  by 
proceeding  in  my  examination  of  the  other  dramatists  of 
that  age  ;  but  in  a  future  communication  I  shall  pursue  the 
inquiry,  and  having  first  shewn  fhe  causes  of  their  supe- 
riority, and  ascertained  the  superiority  itself,  I  shall  then 
inquire  how  far  our  present  dramatic  literature  is  inferior, 
and  determine,  if  I  can,  why  it  is  so  inferior.  The  topic 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  I  should  hope  will  be  consider- 
ed by  yourself  and  your  readers  as  agreeably  diversifying 
the  temporary  subjects  of  gaiety  and  wit  which  your  pages 
present,  b}^  a  discussion  certainly  useful,  and  if  not  en- 
tertaining, failing  to  be  so  only  from  the  incompetency  of, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Jan.  23.  1814.  T, 


The  GODLINESS  of  METHODISM, 

PANDERING   to   the  EXTINCTION  or   TASTE 

and  GENIUS. 


Sir, 
Ever  since  you  commenced  your  valuable  labours, 
your  pen  has  never  ceased  to  wage  a  bellum  iiiternecinnm 
against  those  holy  and  sanctimonious  hypocrites,  who  un- 
der the  mask  of  religion  and  piety  aim  only  at  power, 
and  strive  only  to  devastate  the  fair  regions  of  knowledge 
and  science.  I  freely  confess  that  there  are  few  portions 
of  your  publication  which  have  given  me  more  unmin- 
gled  pleasure  than  those  to  which  I  allude,  because  they 
seemed  to  me  calculated  to  produce  a  double  effect,  in 
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exposing  a  crafty  and  insidious  secjt   to  ridicule   . 

Fence,  according  to  whatever  part  of  their  proceedings  you 

castigated,  and  in  deterring  those  from  emulating  them 
whose  credulity  might  have  made  them  the  dupe  of  a 
depraved  and  selfish  theology. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  amid  all  the  instances  of 
folly,  fanaticism,  and  blasphemy,  which  you  nave  suc- 
cessively selected  from  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
these  sectarists,  any  one  of  them  can  exceed  the  pre- 
sumption and  absurdity  of  what  I  have  to  communicate. 
But  presumption  and  absurdity  do  not  constitute  the  only 
grounds  of  censure  :  a  stronger  reason  for  it  arises  from 
the  evident  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  sources  of  taste 
and  knowledge,  and  plunge  the  human  intellect  in  that 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, which  alone  affords  a  solid 
security  for  the  domination  of  priestcraft. 

There  is  a  society  in  this  metropolis,  and  I  believe 
there  are  affiliated  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  publishing  in  a  cheap  form  religious  tracts,  and 
disseminating  them  among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 
The  feeble  nonsense  to  which  they  generally  confined 
themselves  was  too  obscurely  harmless  to  me.  t  a  i  aiad- 
version  or  notice.  It  was  suited  to  the  capacity  of  these 
for  w'nom  it  was  intended,  and  it  was  fully   i  %    to 

the  abilities  of  those  who  produced  it.  But  they  have 
now  taken  a  higher  flight,  and  now  not  content  with 
pouring  forth  their  own  strains  of  contaminated  piety, 
they  have  undertaken  to  mutilate,  disfigure, and  travestie 
our  best  poets.  One  of  these  notable  productions,  is 
now  before  me,  and  to  which  I  intend  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers.  It  professes  to  be  a  reprint  of 
Burns'  esq  .  lie  poem,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 
See  that  work  where  and  when  I  may,  I  can  never  resist 
reading  it  ;  but  guess  my  astonishment  on  perusing  the 
c o p y  i . o w  put  f o r t h  by  the  Ktii * i  j a s  Tr act  So c iety ,  t o  fi ri d 
scarcely  a  line  of  it  as  Bums  wrote  it.  The  first  alterations 
t  struck  i  those  which  consisted  in   changing 

the  purely  Scotch  words  into   English    ones,    and    not 
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always  correctly ;  but  as  I  presumed  it  was  intended  to  cir- 
culate among  the  lowest  classes  in  this  country,  I  did  not 
altogether  condemn  this  innovation.  But  I  could  not 
extend  the  same  lenity  to  alterations  of  another  descrip- 
tion, which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  sound  lite- 
rature, by  introducing  the  fatal  precedent  of  garbling  and 
debasing  our  finest  works,  for  the  miserable  purpose  of 
adapting  them  to  the  fantastical  notions  of  deluded  fana- 
tics. I  pass  over  the  vile  injustice  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, they  have  done  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  by  sub- 
stituting such  lines  as  would  disgrace  the  lowest  atten- 
dant at  Providence  Chapel,  and  crippling  the  native  me- 
lody of  his  verses  by  introducing  English  words  for 
Scotch  ones,  without  any  attention  to  measure  or  quan- 
tity :  these  are  minor  offences,  compared  to  those 
which  I  have  to  specify.  The  prevailing  feature  of 
the  alterations  is  an  anxious  desire  to  expunge  every  word 
that  has  not  immediate  reference  to  religion  as  they  teach 
it,  and  to  supply  phrases  comprehending  some  reference 
to  godliness,  or  some  exposition  of  their  own  tenets.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  collate  the  poem,  as  published 
by  these  modern  Huns,  with  the  genuine  one  in  Dr.  Cur- 
rie's  edition  of  Burns,  and  the  following  are  among  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  interpolations,  passing  over  all 
the  minor  ones  of  what  they  consider  as  translation. 

Burns. 
4i  Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  youthful  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  eye." 

The  Methodists. 
"Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  youthful  bloom,  health  sparkling  in  her  eye." 
The  wily  hypocrites  thought  love  too  profane  a  thing  to 
mention;    they  therefore  altered  it  to  health,  lest  any   of 
their  proselytes  should  think  of  love  instead  of  religion. 

Burns. 
"  Wi1  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben, 
A  strapping  youth  :  he  takes  the  mother  s  eye.''* 
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The  Metk&dhts. 
"  With  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  in 
A  comeli/  youth  ;  her  joy  the  mother  shows.77 

What !  exclaim  these  hypocrites,  teach  girls  to  think  of 
strapping  youths — no!  no — If  any  thing  is  to  be  done  in 
that  way  we  will  keep  it  to  ourselves ;  let  it  be  comeli/ 
therefore,  a  scripture  phrase*,  and  hence  more  proper. 
And  the  mother  too  is  made  to  commit  adultery  [betakes 
the  mother's  eye) with  her  eyes,  in  express  violation  of  the 
gospel,  which  declares  that  "  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
(and  of  course  a  man)  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  already  in  his  heart."  We  have  made  the  ma- 
tron modest  and  decorous. 

Burns. 
**  Oh  happy  love  !  where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 
Oh  heart-felt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
If  heaven  a  draught  of  heav  nly  pleasure  spare. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

5Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Beneath  the  mlfawhiieHhorn  that  scents  tfeeeveiiing  gale.?* 

The  Methodists. 
<l  Oh  happy  love,  where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 

Oh  heart-felt  pleasure  !  bliss  beyond  compare  I 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare: 

If  earth  a  draught  of  true  delight  can  share 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
With  hearts  sincere  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Walking  o'er  fragrant  fields  that  scent  the  evening  gale.' ? 

Pshaw  !  "  their  imaginations  are  foul  as  Vulcan's  smi- 
thy!" How  the  blood  tingled  in  their  lecherous  veins  as 
they  read  the  artless  strains  of  the  poet,  and  gave  them  a 

*  See  Song  of  Solomon,  passim* 
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meaning  born  only  of  their  own  impure  fancies.  They 
gloated  over  the  simple  phrase  till'  they  believed  what 
they  hungered  for,  and  then  in  the  pious  fury  of  disap- 
pointed desires,  they  struck  out  the  sentence  that  had 
lighted  up  a  lustful  fire  in  their  own  hearts.  "In  each 
other's  arms" — Oh,  shocking  !  a  young  man  and  woman 
embracing !  and  "  beneath  the  milk-white  thorn"  too : 
under  a  bush  :  bush-hunting  :  vile  !  No,  no,  there  shall  be 
no  skulking  under  hedges  :  we  will  have  it  all  in  the 
plain  face  of  day!  More  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  : 
so  to  prevent  innocent  youths  and  maidens  from 
thinking  as  grossly  and  as  sensually  as  ourselves,  we 
shall  alter  it,  and  make  the  young  couple  "  walking  o'er 
fragrant  fields,"  instead  of  sitting  under  a  thorn — and  as 
to  embracing — fye  !  not  a  word  of  it!  Then  the  poet 
talks  of  "raptures" — there  are  no  raptures  but  heavenly 
ones  which  are  procured  by  the  grace  of  God  and  faith  : 
let  it  be  "  pleasures,"  therefore ;  and  as  to  mentioning 
"heaven"  and  "  heavenly  pleasure,"  it  is  absolutely  pro- 
fane. We  have  the  fee-simple  "to  us  and  our  heirs  for 
ever"  of  all  celestial  things,  and  it  is  an  invasion  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  for  any  other  person  to  use  or  men. 

tion  them. 

Bums. 

"  Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling  smooth  !" 

The  Methodists. 

"  Woe  to  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling  smooth  !" 

Rank  swearing  and  blasphemy  ;  which  none  but  us 

are  permitted  to  use,  and  that  only  in  the  pulpit. 

Bums. 

"  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  wholesome  porridge,  chief  of  Scotia's  foody 

The  Methodists. 

"  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  oatmeal-porridge,  cheap  and  wholesome  foody 

This  is  one  of  those  ingenious  amendments  to   which 

I   have  alluded.     The  learned  transposer,  whoever    he 

may  be,  (and  I  am  told  that  the  office  of  garbling  belongs 

to  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  a  tripe-man    in   Petty 
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France,)  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  godly,  for 
whose  salvation  he  laboured,  that  porridge  is  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  that  oatmeal  is  cheap.  So  in  the  same 
stanza,  he  changes  garrulous  to  talkative,  lest  every  prat- 
ing wife  should  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  former 
word.  But  I  have  the  master-piece  of  impudence  and 
folly  yet  to  come  : — ■ 

"  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise: 
They  tune  their  hearts  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  martyrs  worthy  of  the  name> 
Or  noble  Elgin  beats  the  heav'n-ward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays.11 
The  Methodists. 

u  They  chaunt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 

In  psalms  and  hymns  their  ardent  praises  rise 
Composed  by  various  men  of  worthy  name  ; 
And  chiefly  Watts  assists  the  he  av'n-ivard  flame 

With  verse  sublime  fitted  for  holy  lays.11 

The  spirit  and  intention  in  which  these  mutilations 
have  been  made,  are,  to  my  thinking,  more  clearly  unfold- 
ed in  the  above,  than  any  other.  The  established  church 
is  to  be  undermined  in  every  way,  by  open  attack,  by 
insidious  approach,  by  incessant  and  general  efforts  to 
wean  the  ignorant  populace  from  its  discipline.  Here, 
for  example,  the  unlettered  man,he  whose  greatest  extent 
of  education  consists  perhaps  in  being  able  to  pronounce 
what  he  can  spell,  finds  that  Watts  is  the  chief  writer, 
who  has  composed  "  in  verse  sublime  and  fitted  for  holy 
lays."  He  inquires  who  is  this  Watts,  and  is  told  a  dissent* 
ing  minister:  dissenting  from  what?  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.  It  is  nothing  that  it  may  be 
said  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  few  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral men  who  have  seceded  from  the  established  church  : 
the  ignorant  man  cannot  appreciate  that;  but  he  can 
fully  comprehend  what  he  is   distinctly   told,  that  Dr, 
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Watts,  a  dissenter,  is  the  only  writer  whose  hymns  are 
fitted  for  holy  exercises,  and  he  fits  himself  for  the  hymns 
by  becoming  a  dissenter  also.  The  taste  of  these  crafty 
dissidents  is  so  pure,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  surprised 
they  forbore  to  recommend  the  versions  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  or  of  Brady  and  Tate  ;  but,  perhaps,  if 
their  zeal  had  been  rightly  directed,  they  might,  without 
any  violation  of  their  exquisite  perception  of  poetical 
beauty,  have  mentioned  Derrick,  or  Smart,  or  Cumber- 
land, or  any  other  church  of  England  man  who  has  endea- 
voured to  adapt  the  psalms  to  vocal  devotion.  No,  no  ; 
that  is  not  their  aim  :  their  sole  and  only  object  is  to 
supersede  the  established  church  ;  and  the  diligence  they 
manifest  if  exerted  in  abetter  cause  would  be  laudable, 
while  the  supineness  and  lethargy  with  which  they  are 
encountered  by  our  "  stall-fed"  theologians  reflects  dis- 
grace upon  men  who  are  at  least  paid  well  for  the  support 
of  a  cause  they  so  badly  defend.  It  is  incredible  with 
what  unabated  ardor  this  sect  labours  to  accomplish  its 
end  :  no  instrument  is  by  them  held  too  mean,  no  progress 
too  slow,  no  chance  too  slender,  for  them  to  act  upon : 
their  attacks  are  regular,  simultaneous  and  incessant,  and 
the  consequence,  an  annual  and  alarming  increase  to  their 
numbers. 

There  are  some  minor  alterations  which  evince  the 
same  spirit  of  proselytism,  though  exerted  upon  compa- 
ratively trivial  objects,  as  the  preceding  ones.  Thus 
Burns  says  "  Rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire,"  altered 
to  "  Sweet  Isaiah's  bold  seraphic  fire."  The  reason  of 
the  alteration  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  :  at  all  events 
it  savors'  of  that  gothic  hatred  of  superior  genius  and 
taste  which  may  be  the  precursor  of  another  relapse  into 
darkness  and  barbarism.  Perhaps  the  word  rapt  was 
thought  too  poetical,  though  peculiarly  appropriate. 
Pope,  in  his  Messiah,  begins,  "  R,apt  into  future  times  the 
bard  begun,"  &c. 

Upon  the  same  principle 'of  expunging  all  the  bold, 
figurative,  and  expressive  phrases  in  this  poem,  we  find 


1  *  raise  of  Scvi  i  a .  2( )  1 

xt  basking  ia  uncreated  rays,*'  chang'd  to  '.'  dzcellwg  in 
uncreated  rays."  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  igno- 
rant clashes,  to  whom  they  address  their  labors,  might 
confound  the  beatitude  of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  heavi  nly 
enjoyment  with  a  Labby~cat  basking  in  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  tiles  of  a  wash-house;  a  mistake  into  which  they 
might  very  naturally  fall,  measuring  the  dimensions  of 
their  capacity  by  those  of  their  guides  in  the  path  of  ho- 
liness. Again,  Burns  says,  "  Together  hymning  their 
Creator  s  praise  ;"  but  this  is  changed,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, which  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  to  "  hymning  their 
Redeemers  praise." 
One  more  sample,  and  I  have  done : 

Burns. 
"  Oh,  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil  ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heav'n  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hard}'  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 

And  oh  !  may  heav'n  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  hoioever  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  lovdisle" 

The  Methodists. 
<l  Ob,  Britain,  my  most  dear,  my  native  soil  ' 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heav'n  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content;  . 

And  oli  !  may  heav'n  their  simple  Jives  prevent 


From  luxury's  contagion  weak  and  vil 


e  : 


And  from  each  cot  may  praise  and  prayer  be  sent, 
To  God's  high  throne  that  he  may  deign  to  smile 
And  like  a  wall  of  fire  surrovndovr  mveh  lov'd  islej' 

To  the  reflecting  part  of  your  readers  I  need  not  ad- 
dress one  word  upon  the  obvious  and  inevitable  tendency 
of  this  new  system  adopted  by  these  sectarians.  I  will 
not  now  insist  upon  the  religious  results  that  may  be  an* 
tieipated;  but  in  a  literary,  in  a  national  point  of  View, 
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what  a  prospect  presents  itself!  If  the  classic  works  of 
our  best  authors  are  to  be  thus  mutilated,  disfigured,  and 
corrupted,  by  ignorant  and  fanatical  beings,  who  aim  at 
propagating  their  faith  through  the  medium  of  ignorance, 
and  of  perpetuating  ignorance  by  debauching  the  public 
taste,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  rising 
generation  will  enter  the  ranks  of  society  with  the  badge 
of  slavery  already  impressed  upon  their  minds  by  the 
pernicious  instrumentality  of  a  crafty  and  desolating  theo- 
logy. I  remain,  &c. 

Z. 


LIVING    ANIMALS 

SELECTED    TO 

RANGE  THE  R -  PARK. 

THE  WOLF. 

Homo  homini  Lupus.  Erasmv$. 

Let  us  unprejudiced  our  natures  scan, 
Man  after  all  is  but  the  Wolf  to  Man. 

An  hungry  Wolf  in  Erin  dwelt, 

A  wary  beast  w  as  he  : 
It  was  for  self  alone  it  felt 

Deep  skill'd  in  subtlety  : 
So  on  its  back  the  skin  it  wore 

Of  sheep  so  unoffending  ; 
It  howVd  about  its  native  shore, 

And  Erin's  rights  befriending.* 

With  tongue  thus  oil'd  it  cross'd  the  deep 

For  Britain's  far-fam'd  isle  ; 
When  straight  it  cast  off  skin  of  sheep, 
And  blazon'd  forth  its  guile. 

*  If  ever  tergiversation  was  blazon'd  on  the  character  of  a  beast,  it  stands 
pre-eminently  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Irish  Wolf,  whose  polit;cal  ca- 
reer has  been  of  the  weather-cock  system,  so  that  he  may  well  inscribe  (or  his 
inotto,  the  following  trite  adnge  : 

Tempora  mulantur,  el  vos  mulalur  in  Mis. 
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With  hideous  bowlings  Loud  it  cried, 

My  brethren  I  don't  heed  'em  ; 
For  pow'r  and  place  I'll  now  change  side, 

And  sell  my  country's  freedom. 
Thus  having  cried,  to  work  it  went, 

And  carried  all  before  it, 
For  pow'r  knows  no  impediment, 

So  Erin's  beasts  deplore  it, 
And  still  it  howls  the  war-whoop  knell, 

Infusing  baleful  sadness  ; 
May  fate  soon  free   us  from  the  spell, 

And  grief  be  chang'd  to  gladness  ! 


THE  KING-FISHER. 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beau'ied  with  plast'nng  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 


Shaki'speare 


From  Erin  erst  came  a  King-fisher  so  bright, 

For  years  it  was  dazzling  to  view, 
The  prince  of  all  beasts  was  amus'd  with  its  flight. 
It  perch'd  upon  a  palace  by  day  and  by  night, 

And  chatter' d  of  Fox  and  True  blue. 

Now  tho'  our  Old  Buck  was  of  mightiest  birth, 

Yet  sometimes  he  found  fodder  scant, 
The  King-fisher  flew  for  the  good  things  of  earth  : 
So  the  feelings  of  sorrow  were  chang'd  into  mirth, 

And  plenty  succeeded  to  want. 

At  length  frequent  flights  emptied  King-fisher's  store, 

The  poor  bird  'gain  look  like  an  ass, 
The  Buck  ne'er  the  less  stood  in  need  still  more; 
But  fate  had  on  King-fisher's  means  plos'd  the  door,* 

When  mark  what  more  came  to  pass. 


*  By  application  to  such  characters  as  Jew  King,  and  the  money-lending 
fraternity,  the  above  statement  would  be  rendered  undeniable,  as  the  paper 
kites  of  King-Jisher,  after  being  hawked  about  in  the  money-market  at  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent,  discount,  at  length  were  not  discountable  at  all,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  Old  Buck,  who  regarded  the  fund  of  our  bivdexhaustless  even 
as  his  wishes. 
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A  change  m  the  station  of  Buck  now  eufeti'd, 

But  all  his  old  friends  were  forgot  ; 
So  being  by  station  in  New  Park  endu'd 
To    deal    poiv'i-  and   wecl'th ;    quoth    King-fisher,   grown 
shrewd, 

"  With  the  Foxes  I  wont  go  to  pot.'* 

Thus  having  bamboozled  with  sly  jugglma-  art, 

It  stood  forth  to  make  beasts  agree  ; 
So  having  enacted  the  underhand  part, 
With  pinions  widespread  it  prepar'il  to  depart, 

And  command  in  a  distant  country, + 

The  bird  thus  apostate  made  Foxes  all  stare, 
While  Jack  Bull's  own  race  in  contempt, 

Roar'd  out  'gainst  the  Bifrons,  so  long  esteem'd  rare. 

Whose  Irish  palaver  made  foul  seem  as  fair, 
From  honour  King-Jisher's  exempt ! 


THE  SPOON  BILL. 

Et  genus  et  proavos,  et  qu«e  non  fecimus  ipsi 
Vix  ea  nostra  voces.  -  Cv.d, 

That  titie  which  from  noble  stock  we  claim 
Is  not  our  own,  if  we  disgrace  the  same. 

The  Spoon-bill  once  an wou'd  be, 

Perch'd  high  on  box  o'er  axle-tree, 
And  carry  all  before  it, 
But  ah  !  so  spoony  is  its  brain, 
The  Bill  betokens  instinct  plain, 
As  deeper  you  explore  it. 

The  flight  of  Spoon-hill  unlike ■, 

Proves  merely  to  the  sight  a  baulk  ; 

It  -shows  no  bold  aspiring  ; 
But  loves  Bang-up,  a  Coachee's  place,  _ 
A  cock-fight,  bull-bait,  or  a  race, 
True  bl—k  1 — gs  name  desiring. 


f  Asa  recompence  for  past  favours,  and  also  to  repay  the  dereliction  from 
old  friends,  and  old  principles,  the  King-fuher  has  been  dismissed  with  cre- 
dentials for  the  East,  where  it  is  supposed  the  specious  creature  will  feather 
its  nest,  should  not  a  change  of  climate,  at  this  advanced  age  of  the  Bird,  bring 
about  a  liver  complaint,  and  thus  sum  up  all  his  account*  on  this  side  of  futility. 
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Sncb  pastimes  have  poor  spoony  stripp'd. 
Who  \v Slipper  once  in  turn  is  whipp'd, 

For  follies  that  disgrace  it ; 
So  now  in  New  Park  stripp'd  of  plume, 
No  lordly  part  it  dares  assume — • 

Wherefore  1  cry  Hie  Jacet.* 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


At  a  time  when  the  great  and  leading  families  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  rich  and  opulent  land  and  house-owners" have 
doubled  and  trebled  their  rent-rolls  ;  when  the  voracious 
contractor  has  accumulated  wealth  beyond  all  example; 
while  luxury  and  extravagance  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  all  ranks  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  gorgeous  re- 
sidences and  glittering  equipages,  it  is  a  little  extraordi- 
nary that  the  fine  arts  should  of  all  the  appendages  to  great- 
ness be  totally  neglected,  or  that  the  English  school  of 
painting  should  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  paper-hangers, 
floor-chalkers,  house-painters,  and  carvers  and  gilders; 
that  in  this  rage  and  fashion  for  tinselled  finery  and  glare, 
there  should  not  at  least  be  found  a  few  persons  of  good 
sense  and  taste  preferring  works  of  merit  to  such  pe- 
rishable and  fleeting  glitter.  Informer  days  the  works 
of  a  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  others,  were  caught  up, 
at  any   price   with    the  greatest  eagerness. — Times   are 


EPITAPH. 

Here  mould'ring  I  lie  in  the  tomb  of  disgrace, 

For  reason  shall  forthwith  appear; 
Forgetting  the  dauntless  exploits  of  my  race, 

With  bl— -kg ds  I  only  rank  peer. 

So  here  slumbers - — > 

With  head  light  as  cork, 
Once  a  fellow  of  Buxton's  prime  band, 
But  now  gone  to  pot, 
To  hell  glad  I'd  trot, 
Sq  I  drove  (hers  Barouche  Four-m-Hand, 
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changed  since  then,  for  we  have  witnessed  the  taste  and 
improvement  of  the  present  -age,  and  have  seen  great 
talents  pine  away  and  die  for  want 

Among  the  great  patrons  of  the  English  school  of 
painting  is  reckoned  an  exalted  personage,  who  really 
flatters  himself  with  a  belief  that  he  is  a  man  of  taste, 
and  a  great  promoter  of  the  arts,  because  he  has  been 
ever  ready  to  grant  the  request  of  any  portrait  painter 
who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his  fac  simile  to  grace 
some  publication,*  or  adorn  the  windows  of  the  print- 
shops.  A  man's  becoming  lay  figure  f  to  a  painter,  is  no 
greater  proof  of  his  being  the  patron  or  encourager  of 
that  particular  study,  than  the  bellows-blower  of  an 
organ  can  be  said  to  be  a  great  performer  on  that  fine 
instrument. — If  we  look  for  the  memorials  of  an  encou- 
rager and  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  we  find  them  in  the 
works  for  which  a  liberal  price  has  been  paid  ;  we    find 


*  This  sort  of  patronage  reminds  one  of  a  fact  in  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745.  A' young  soldier  in  the  creat 
Puke  of  Cumberland's  army  had  a  very  pretty  sister;  the  Duke 
(his  commander)  became  smitten  with  her  and  took  her  under  his 
protection,  at  the  same  time  complimented  the  young  private 
with  an  ensign's  commission  ;  but  on  his  attending  the  mess  his 
brother  officers  unanimously  sent  him  to  Coventry,  declaring 
him  by  no  means  company  for  gentlemen  :  the  Duke  of  course 
heard  of  this,  and  the  next  day  at  parade  he  took  this  young 
man  by  the  arm,  and  gave  him  his  whole  conversation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  one  else  ;  he  then  dismissed  him,  with  a  decla- 
ration that  he  was  now  qualified  to  go  to  the  mess,  for  he  had  dub- 
bed him  a  gentleman.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  thisfroutispiece 
gave  a  new  reading  to  our  ensign's  history,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward he  was  consulted  as  the  oracle  of  promotion  by  the  whole 
army. 

t  There  was  a  celebrated  countess  at  Rome,  possessing  a  fine 
person,  who  used  to  lend  herself  to  any  painter  of  reputation, 
and  would  sit  to  him  in  perfect  nudity  for  a  Venus.  Leda,  or 
Danae,  or  any  other  subject. 
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them  in  the  recommendation  these  works  have  in  pro- 
ducing orders  for  other  subjects ;  and  we  find  them  in  the 
national  pride  every  Englishman  ought  to  feel  at  the  suc- 
cess a  great  painter  meets  with  who  is"  excellent  in  his 
profession,  and  who  is  therefore  an  honor -to  his  country, 
We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  the 
proof  of  a  person  being  a  man  of  taste  is  discoverable  in 
costly  appendages,  in  the  enjoyment  of  voluptuous  and 
sensual  revels,  in  extravagant  entertainments,  in  the  dis- 
play of  plate  and  looking-glasses,  glittering  chandeliers 
and  expensive  exotics,  or  the  miserable  and  wretched 
attempts  at  architecture  in  pillars,  temples,  and  trium- 
phal arches,  modelled  in  jjye-crust :  yet  such  things  have 
their  influence,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  men  of  taste  have  been  beholden  to  such  contemp- 
tible trifles  in  gracing  a  gala  maintained  at  an  expence  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  !  !  ! 

If -we  were  to  examine  the  fashionable  houses  of  the 
rich  and  the  great,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
works  of  an  English  painter :  if  we  except  the  portraits  of 
the  heads  of  the  family,  and  here  and  there  a  portrait  of 
my  lady's  lap-dog,  my  lord's  horse,  a  favourite  pointer, 
grey-hound,  or  bull-dog,  a  mule  or  a  donkey,  an  artist  of 
the  highest  talents  would  have  as  great  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting one  of  his  works,  even  of  the  greatest  merit,  received 
into  one  of  their  houses,  as  a  writer  of  talent  without  friend* 
would  have  in  procuring  a  representation  of  a  well  written 
and  truly  sensible  drama  at  either  of  the  theatres.  In 
point  of  fact,  fashionable  entertainments  in  high  life  and 
fashionable  entertainments  at  our  theatres  are  in  both 
cases  directed  to  the  same  end,  namely,  to  please  the  mob  ; 
else  wherefore  are  we  continually  sickened  with  accounts, 
of  chalked  floors  and  pye-crust  exhibitions  at  the  one, 
and  harlequinade,  spectre,  and  hobgoblin  representations 
at  the  other,to  the  total  exclusion  of  every  thing  rational, 
moral,  or  gratifying,  or  what  is  founded  on  principles  of 
good  sense  or  true  taste  ?  It  was  this  want  of  patronage 
that  drove  a  Humphries,  a  Smart,  a  Zoffany,  a  Hodges, 
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a  Webber,  a  Sherrief,  and  others,  men  of  first-rate  talenfs 
in  their  professions  to  India,  to  seek  a  competence  among 
the  native  Hindoos,  which  their  own  more  refined  and 
better  educated  countrymen  in  Europe  denied  them. 

When  we 'complain  of  the  great  declension  of  the  men 
of  virtu,  let  us  do  justice  to  one  house  at  least,  that  some 
time  back  made  a  grand  and  singular  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  artist,  and  correct  the  taste  of  the  country. 
Yemen  of  large  and  princely  fortunes,  blush  when  we 
name  the  fact !™ the  house  we  pay  this  grateful  tribute  to 
is  the  house  of  commercial  men — the  house  of  Messrs.  Boy- 
dell!  When  they  formed  their  plan  for  publishing  their 
Shakspeare,  they  nobly  and  liheraiiy  employed  the  first  ar- 
tists to  paint  picturesfromthe  principal  scenes  of  his  work?, 
and  expended  targe  sums  of  money  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  design  ;  but  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  dispose 
of  these  specimens  of  English  painting,  which  formed  a 
complete  series  of  subjects  culled  from  the  beauties  of  the 
inmortal  bard,  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  by  a  lottery. 
The  whole  gallery  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr,  Tas^ie,  an  artist* 
and  a  very  honorable  and  worthy  man,  and  who  would 
have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  this  collection  in  honor  of  the 
British  poet  preserved  entire,  as  comprising  not  only  a 
gallery  of  the  English  school  of  painting,  but  all  the  popu- 
lar scenes  of  his  works,  made,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  a 
national  monument  as  a  tribute  to  his  genius.  Perhaps 
ten  thousand  pounds  would  have  purchased  the  whole. 
How  shall  we  express  it  ?  not  an  individual,  with  all  our 
boasted  reverence  for  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  could  be 
found  to  purchase  them,  and  they  were  sold  separately; 
a  great  number  of  them  were  purchased  by  foreign  agents 
and  sent  abroad:  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  English  artists  are  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation abroad  than  by  our  own  countiy  men. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  English  school 
of  painting  is  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  ; 
but  how  lamentable  a  thing  is  it  to  know  that  its  disciples 
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are  pining  in  want ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when 
We  see  one  of  the  finest  and  most  masterly  productions 
from  the  pencil  of  the  venerable  and  scientific  Mr.  West, 
"Christ healing  the  Sick,"  absolutely  hawked  about  for 
a  purchaser?  This  celebrated  picture,  with  all  its  great* 
ness,  its  inimitable  sublimity,  its  transcendant  superiority 
over  every  other  modern  production  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  could  not  tempt  one  individual,  though  there 
are  numbers  with  princely  fortunes  who  spend  five  times 
its  value  in  one  frivolous  and  unmeaning  night's  enter- 
tainment,* to  oiler  Mr.  West  a  proper  sum  for  this  noble 
essay  of  his  matchless  genius;  but  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  subscribed  for  by  a  society  of  men  who 
gave  three  thousand  pounds  for  it,  and  who  in  the  way 
of  trade  made  an  exhibition  of  it  with  a  view  to  remu- 
neration;  and  it  is  presumed  they  cleared  ten  thousand 
pounds  by  the  speculation!  ! ! 

Oh  !  ye  fond  mothers,  who  view  with  extacy  the  latent 
sparkof  genius  in  your  darling  sons,  and  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  self-taught  effusionsof  the  early  bud  of  the  young 
Apelles,  deceive  not  yourselves  :  tear  from  your  mind  the 
secret  wish,  the  fond  hope  of  seeing  the  dear  boy  become  a 
Raphael,  a  Corregio,  a  Claude,  a  Guido,  a  Michael  Angelo, 


*  Among  the  many  ridiculous  and  fashionable  follies  of  high  life, 
is  that  of  bringing  out  a  daughter.  Some  time  ago  Lady  S.  deter- 
mined to  introduce  her  daughter  to  the  great  world;  the  young 
lady  was  sixteen  or  seventeen:  she  was  a  fine  showy  girl  andagood 
dancer,  and  had  been  perfected  in  this  elegant  accomplishment 
by  Hillesberge  of  the  Opera-house,  who  composed  a  ballet 
for  the  occasion,  in  which  she  provided  that  Miss  should  perform 
the  principal  character  in  breeches.  A  petit  theatre  was  erected; 
the  greatest  preparations  were  made  that  the  great  house  in 
P — d  P — ce  was  capable  of,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended in  the  exhibition  of  the  young  lady's  legs,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  symmetry  and  agility  of  her  "figure, 
VfiL,  VII.  £    S 
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a  Vandyke,  a  Rubens,  or  a  West;  cast  his  pencils,  his  port 
crayons,  his  chalks  into  the  street,  his  paper  and  sketches 
into  the  fire  : — in  short,  put  an  extinguisher  upon  his  ear- 
liest efforts,  crush  his  emulation,  and  smother  in  its  birth 
the.  noble  poetic  fire,  that  will  certainly  lead  him  into  fame 
and  starvation ; — but  if,  with  all  your  efforts  to  prevent 
the  rising  genius  of  the  youth,  you  find  his  talents  will 
force  themselves  into  action,  put  him  apprentice  to  a 
confectioner,  let  him  learn  to  model  in  paste  and  pye- 
crust,  and  he  will  in  this  case  be  sure  of  a  competence  to 
support  him  through  life ;  but  if  you  put  him  to  the  arts 
he  will  assuredly  pine  and  starve  upon  reputation^  and  in 
all  probability  die  in  a  workhouse  1 
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Patronage,  by  Maria  Edgworth.    4  Vols,   Johnson,. 
1814.  o£l.  8s. 

The  name  of  Edgworth  prefixed  to  any  quantity  of 
literary  merchandize  is  certain  to  recommend  it  to  im- 
mediate and   extensive    circulation  ;    a   distinction  ob- 
tained by  the  acknowledged  value  of  her  former  wares,, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  her  satisfactory  dealings  with  the 
literary  public.     The  most  honest  merchant,   however, 
will  sometimes  provoke  his  customers  by  involuntary 
mistake,  or  deviate  in  the  ardor  of  speculation  from  the 
safe  and  honourable  path  of  rigid  punctuality;  and  Miss 
Edgworth,  either  intoxicated  by   the   triumph  of  unpa- 
ralleled success,  or  confiding  in  the  indulgence  of  a  pub- 
lic whose  kindness    she  has  so  extensively  experienced,, 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
her  friends,  deceived  the  just  expectations  of  impartial 
readers,  and  given  ample  scope  to  the  animadversions  of 
envious  sarcasm  and  inflexible  criticism. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Miss  Edgworth  to  exemplify,  in 
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the  progress  of  her  story,  the  evils  of  patronage,  and  the 
advantages  arising  from  independent  application  to  a  re- 
gular profession.  She  introduces  therefore  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough* a  prime  minister,  Commissioner  Falconer  and  his 
family,  who  raise  themselves  to  affluence  by  flattering 
and  deceiving  his  lordship  ;  a  Mr.  Percy,  a  gentleman 
who,  after  the  loss  of  his  estate,  and  enduring  all  the  pri- 
vations of  fortune,  steadily  refuses  to  accept  of  office  lest 
he  should  lose  his  independence;  and  his  three  sons,  who 
pursue  with  perseverance  and  integrity  the  professions 
they  have  chosen,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  rank  and  for- 
tune. Yet  it  surely  tends  but  little  to  the  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Edgworth  endeavours  to  convey ; 
that  Commissioner  Falconer,  a  man  of  no  extraordinary 
talents,  and  his  son,  who  possesses  cunning  and  activity, 
without  any  intellectual  pre-eminence,  should  gain  be- 
neath the  patronage  of  Lord  Oldborough  the  means  of 
associating  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  of  attaining 
an  independence  that  was  only  precluded  by  their  own 
indiscretion  and  extravagance;  while  the  Percys,  with 
all  their  industry,  ambition,  and  love  of  independence,  are 
only  enabled  to  emerge  from  obscurity  by  a  concurrence 
of  accidents  such  as  only  meet  together  in  the  pages  of 
romance.  Their  rise  in  the  world  is  owing  to  a  series 
of  accidents,  in  the  succession  of  which  they  had  no 
right  to  trust,  and  of  which  the  occurrence  was  more 
precarious  than  the  smiles  of  greatness,  or  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  contention.  The  one  is  a  physician,  and  after 
curing  a  poor  and  unfortunate  Irishman,  meets  him  at 
the  very  time  and  place  most  suitable  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  plot;  the  second  is  elevated  to  eminence  and 
practice  as  a  barrister,  by  a  circumstance  that  never  did 
and  never  will  happen  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  the  third, 
from  his  rejection  of  that  very  patronage  which  Miss 
Edgworth  intends  to  represent  as  so  unprofitable  and  in- 
judicious, is  in  danger  of  wasting  his  earliest  years  in  a 
destructive  climate.  Except  Lord  Oldborough,  whose 
character  combines  the  traits  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
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Mansfield,  there  is  not  a  character  throughout  the  work 
that  surprises  by  its  novelty,  or  delights  by  the  simple 
and  expressive  evolution  of  well-known  qualities.  Caro- 
line, the  heroine,  is  a  dull,  inanimate,  and  prosing  young 
lady,  abounding  in  wise  speeches;  Alfred  and  Erasmus 
Percy  are  industrious  young  men,  who  pursue  their  pro- 
fessions with  assiduity,  and  occasionally  amuse  them- 
selves with  writing  long  letters  to  their  friends,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  dulness, 
or  the  obvious  slightness  of  their  connection  with  the 
plot  be  most  predominant;  and  the  other  personages,  do- 
mestic and  fashionable,  are  merely  ghosts  of  circulating 
library  characters,  which  "  come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part." The  most  striking  incidents  of  the  story  are 
scarcely  connected  with  its  general  purpose,  and  are  in- 
troduced with  a  display  and  importance  disproportionate 
to  their  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  principal  characters. 
A  Dutch  vessel  is  wrecked  in  sight  of  Mr.  Percy's  house, 
merely  that  a  packet  in  cypher  may  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Falconer  family  •  and  that  a  Mr.  Henry, 
who  excites  no  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  may 
obtain  an  introduction  as  a  partner  in  the  house  to 
which  the  said  Dutch  vessel  belongs.  The  reader 
chiefly  is  interested  in  the  character  of  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough,  and  after  accompanying  him  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  political  career,  is  about  to  leave  him  in  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  resigned  and  grateful,  when  Lo  ! 
It  is  discovered  within  the  last  two  pages  of  the  book  that 
he  is  the  father  of  Mr.  Henry,  by  an  Italian  lady  whom 
be  had  deserted  in  his  early  years,  and  melts  into  pater- 
nal tenderness.  This  story  is  incredible  in  its  progress, 
abrupt  in  its  introduction,  and  in  every  respect  as  super- 
fluous as  absurd. 

But  the  great  imperfection  of  the  work  are  thelong  di- 
alogues in  which  the  simplest  maxims  and  the  most  self- 
evident  truths,  the  most  common-place  observations  on 
life  and  manners^  and  the  most  well  known  principles 
of  conduct,  are  reciprocated  between  one  individual  and 
another  with  all  the  gravity  of  profound  investigation  and 
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all  the  triumph  of  felicitous  discovery.  Miss  Edgworth  is 
never  content  with  a  hint  or  an  allusion;  the  most  trival 
sentiment  is  the  subject  of  an  hour's  conversation  ;  and  she 
pours  forth  thestream  of  her  words  till  we  see  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  spring  and  tremble  for  its  exhaustion.  Seven- 
teen pages,  for  instance,  are  devoted  in  the  third  volume  to  a 
conversation  between  Miss  Caroline,  Miss  Rosamond,  their 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Hungerford.  Whether  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  threw  much  light  on  the  human  charac- 
ter, or  ended  in  any  new  discovery  respecting  female  deli- 
cacy and  filial  duty,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  final 
speech  of  Caroline. 

"  The  difficulty,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  either  such  as  time 
will  obviate  or  increase  ;  the  obstacle  must  be  either  conquera- 
ble, or  unconquerable  :  if  he  love  me  as  I  thought  he  did  ;  if  he 
have  the  energy  of  character  I  think  he  possesses,  he  will  con- 
quer it  if  it  can  be  conquered;  if  it  be  unconquerable,  what 
misery,  what  madness  to  suffer  my  affections  irrevocably  to  be 
engaged,  or  what  base  vanity  to  wish  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
inspire  him  with  an  unhappy  passion  !" 

The  present  volumes  exhibit,  except  in  the  inter- 
views of  Commissioner  Falconer  with  Lord  Oldborough, 
but  few  indications  of  that  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  that  instinctive  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities 
of  professional  and  national  manner,  or  that  liveliness  of 
dialogue  and  repartee,  which  distinguished  many  succes- 
sive pages  of  her  Fashionable  Tales.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  best  descriptions  in  the  work  ;  yet  how  tame, 
general,  and  superficial,  compared  with  the  fashionable 
sketches  in  Vivian,  or  Manoeuvring ! 

{l  Now  she  had  means  ofamusement,  she  took  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving all  that  was  going  on,  and  she  knew  something  of  the 
motives  and  characters  of  the  actors  in  such  different  scenes.  As 
a  speculator  she  was  particularly  struck  by  the  eagerness  of  all 
the  players  at  their  different  games  of  love,  interest,  or  ambition. 
And  in  various  sets  of  company,  she  was  diverted  by  observing 
how  each  thought  themselves  the  whole  world.  Here  a  party 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  practising  morning,  noon,  and 
night  cotillon  steps   for  their  quadrille;   and  while  they  were 
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dancing  the  quadrille,  jockey  gentlemen  ranged  against  the 
wall  in  the  ball  room,  talking  of  their  horses — grave  wigs  and 
snuff-boxes  in  a  corner  settling  the  fate  of  Europe,  proving 
that  they  were,  are,  or  ought  to  be  behind  the  scenes.  At  the 
card  tables,  sharpened  faces,  seeing  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
their  cards. 

"At  the  piano  a  set  of  signors  and  signoras  and  ladies  of 
quality,  mingled  together,  full  of  duets,  solos,  overtures,  cava- 
tinas,  expression,  execution,  and  thorough-base  ;  mothers  in 
agonies,  daughters  pressed,  or  pressing  forward;  some  young 
and  trembling  with  shame,  more  though  young  yet  confident 
of  applause ;  others,  and  these  the  saddest  amongst  the  gay, 
veteran  female  exhibitors,  tired  to  death,  yet  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  unprofitable  glories. 

"  In  one  grand  party  silence  and  state;  in  another  group  ri- 
val matrons  chasing  round  the  room  the  heir  presumptive  to  a 
dukedom,  or  wedging  their  daughters  closer  and  closer  to  that 
door  way  through  which  Lord  William  must  pass. 

"  Here  a  poet  acting  enthusiasm  with  a  chapeau  bras  ;  there 
another  dying  of  ennui  to  admiration  ;  here  a  wit  cutting  and 
slashing  right  or  wrong;  there  a  man  of  judgment  standing  by 
silent  as  the  grave,  all  for  notoriety. 

"  While  others  of  high  rank,  birth  or  wealth,  without  effort  or 
merit,  secure  of  distinction,  looked  down  with  sober  contempt 
upon  the  poor  stragglers  and  wranglers  for  fame." 

The  childishness  of  the  invention  by  which  Mr.  Percy 
is  restored  to  his  estate,  does  not  on  a  first  perusal  dis- 
gust the  reader,  because  the  triumph  of  justice  and  vir- 
tue over  desperate  wickedness,  however  imperfectly 
described,  or  however  unexpectedly  relieved,  always  ex- 
cites our  sympathy  and  impresses  us  with  the  most 
grateful  feelings.  Yet  had  the  denouement  of  a  novel 
from  any  less  celebrated  lady,  depended  on  the  wear 
and  tear. of  a  sixpence  of  George  the  third,  who  would 
.not  have  smiled  at  the  misplaced  and  frivolous  inge- 
nuity of  its  author  ?  In  the  subjoined  scene,  Clarke  and 
Sharpe  are  represented  as  consummate  and  skilful  hypo- 
crites :  is  it  probable  or  possible  that  they  should  have 
overlooked  so  probable  a  means  of  detection  as  the  date 
of  the  coinage,  scrupulous  as  they  had  been  found  in 
every  other  circumstance   connected  with  the  forgery  a 
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and  well  aware  of  the  acuteness  and  anxious  scepticism 
of  the  advocate  by  whom  their  pretensions  were  to  be 
opposed  ? 

"The  judge  was  thought  to  be  severe — and  the  old  man,, 
after  glancing  his  eye  on  the  jury,  bowed  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion and  an  appearanee  of  difficulty  which  excited  their  com- 
passion. 

"  We  may  let  him  go  now,  my  lord,  may  not  we,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Percy's  counsel. 

"  With  the  permission  of  his  lordship,  1  will  ask  one  other 
question,"  said  Alfred. 

"  Now  it  should  be  observed  that  after  the  first  examination  of 
this  witness  Alfred  had  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Sharpe — 

"  They  forgot  tobringout  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  seal/* 

"  To  which  Sharpe  had  replied,  "enough  without  it." 

"Alfred  had  examined  the  seal,  and  had  observed  that  there 
was  something  underneath  it. —  Through  a  small  hole  in  the 
parchment  he  saw  something  between  the  parchment  and  the 
sealing-wax, 

"  You  were  present,  I  think  you  say,  Mr.  Clarke,  not  only 
when  this  deed  was  signed,  but  when  it  was  sealed." 

"  I  was,  Sir,"  cried  Clarke,  eager  to  bring  out  this  part  of 
his  evidence,  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  him.  "  J  surely  was 
and  I  remember  it  particularly,  because  of  a  little  remarkable 
circumstance. —  Sir  John,{God  bless  him  !) —  I  think  I  see  nira 
I10w. —  My  Lord,  under  this  seal,"  continued  the  old  man5 
addressing  himself  to-  the  judge,  and  putting  his  shrivelled 
linger  upon  the  seal, "  Under  this  very  seal,  Sir  John  put  a 
sixpence. — And  he  called  upon  me  to  observe  him  doing  it, 
For,  my  Lord,  it  is  my  opinion  he  thought  then  of  what  might 
come  to  pass ;  he  had  a  sort  of  foreboding  of  this  day.  And 
now,  my  Lord,  order  them  if  you  please  to  break  the  seal.  Break 
it  before  them  all.  And  if  there  is  not  the  sixpence  under  if^ 
why  this  deed  is  not  Sir  John's  and  this  is  none  of  my  writing* 
And,"  cried  he,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  "  i  am  a  liar  and 
perjured." 

"  There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  seal  was  broken— 
The  sixpence  appeared.  It  was  handed  in  triumph  by  Sir 
Robert  Percy's  counsel  to  the  jury  and  to  the  judge.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  and  a  murmur  of  congratulation  among  the  partizans  of 
Sir  Robert  seemed  to  anticipate  the  verdict. 
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*fi  Tisall  over  I  fear,"  whispered  Friend  to  Alfred.  f 'Alfred,? 
you  have  done  all  that  could  be  done.  But  they  have  sworn 
through  every  thing.     It  is  over  with  us." 

*<  Not  yet,"  said  Alfred,  who  all  this  time  had  kept  silence 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  calmness.  Every  eye  turned  upon 
him,  some  from  pity,  some  from  curiosity  to  see  how  he  bore 
his  defeat.  At  length,  when  there  was  silence,  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  look  at  the  sixpence.  The  judge  ordered  that  it 
should  be  shewn  to  him.  He  held  it  to  the  light  to  examine 
the  date  of  the  coin.  He  discovered  a  faint  impression  of  the 
head  of  George  the  third  on  the  sixpence,  and  upon  closer 
inspection  he  made  out  the  date,  and  shewed  clearly  that  it  was 
a  coin  of  the  reign  of  George  the  third.  Now  the  date  of  the 
forged  deed  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  second,  in  which 
reign  Sir  John  Percy  died  ;  so  that  there  was  an  absolute  im- 
possibility that  this  sixpence  could  have  been  put  under  the 
seal  of  the  deed  by  Sir  John." 

"  By  what  slight  circumstances  are  the  most  deep  laid  vil- 
lanies  sometimes  discovered  ! 

"  The  moment  Alfred  stated  this  fact,  the  counsel  on  the  op- 
posite side  took  the  sixpence,  examined  it,  threw  down  his  brief 
and  then  left  the  court.  People  looked  at  each  othtr  in  astonish- 
ment. The  judge  ordered  that  William  Clarke  should  be  de- 
tained, that  he  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  crown  for  perjury. 

"  The  old  man  fell  back  senseless ;  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir 
Robert  Percy  pushed  their  way  together  out  of  court ;  and  all 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  as  their  friends  disclaimed  them. 
No  further  evidence  was  offered,  so  that  here  the  trial  dosed. 
The  judge  gave  a  short  impressive  charge  to  the  jury,  who,  with- 
out withdrawing,  instantly  gave  their  verdiet  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  Lewis  Percy." 

We  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  common-place, 
vapid,  and  formal  style  in  which  the  preceding  incident 
is  recorded ;  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprize 
that  a  lady  who  has  displayed  so  much  good  sense  in  her 
former  writings,  should  make  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Percy 
from  a  prison,  and  the  reward  of  persevering  independence 
and  incorruptible  virtue,  to  be  determined  by  the  in- 
advertent retention  of  the  date  in  the  covered  sixpence. 
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Has  integrity  no  other  stay  than  the  occurrence  of  such 
accidents  ?  and  is  the  steady  and  uniform  practice  of  virtue 
unavailing  and  unprofitable,  unassisted  by  those  changes 
of  fortune,  and  those  indications  of  good  luck  which 
would  equally  ennoble  and  enrich  the  profligate,  the 
idler,  and  the  slave  ? 

Had  the  production  before  us  been  issued  by  some 
anonymous  scribbler  from  the  popular  manufactories  of 
saleable  furniture  for  the  circulating  library,  we  should 
have  left  it  to  fall  unknown  to  the  world,  unbranded  by 
criticism,  into  that  oblivion  which  inevitably  awaits  the 
Matildas,  the  Anna  Lsetitias,  and  the  Rosas  of  theday  ; 
l)ut  the  name  of  Miss  Edgworth  is  so  powerful  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  public  that  it  became  our  duty  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  against  the  purchase  of  wares  so  des- 
titute of  intrinsic  value,  and  so  unworthy  of  the  author: 
in  proportion  to  the  favor  with  which  she  has  been  for- 
merly received,  is  the  enormity  of  her  present  violation 
of  gratitude,  and  trespass  on  our  tried  indulgence;  and 
they  who  most  warmly  admire  the  splendor  of  her  ta- 
lents, and  most  willingly  acknowledge  their  utility, 
will  most  eagerly  press  forward  to  warn  her  against  the 
indolence  or  sdf-confidence  that  in  this  instance  have 
sullied  the  lustre  of  her  fame,  and  circumscribed  the  be- 
nefits she  is  able  by  happier  efforts  to  confer  on  mankind, 


CHURCHILL  REDIVIVUS.— No.   I. 
Sir, 


Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  town  was  much 
amused  and  delighted  with  (he  Charactersfrom  Shukspeare, 
in  which  some  of  the  portraits  of  that  great  painter  were 
adapted  to  living  and  eminent  individuals.  As  a  jeux 
d 'esprit  it  was  very  successful,  for  it  pleased  by  un- 
expected analogies  and  similitudes.     It  has  struck  me*, 
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Sir,  that  an  attempt  to  apply,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
characters  of  Churchill's  Rosciad  to  living  performers, 
would  not  only  be  an  interesting  but  a  profitable  labor  ; 
for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 
errors  and  defects  which  he  censured  fifty  years  ago,  are 
yet  as  predominant  and  fresh  as  at  that  time.  I  appre- 
hend, indeed,  that  certain  starts,  shrugs,  roarings  and  win- 
nings are  the  heritable  property  of  the  Stage,  sacred  from 
violation  and  secure  from  change  ; 

"  But  let  the  generous  actor  still  forbear 

To  copy  features  with  a  mimic  care  ! 

'Tis  a  poor  skill,  which  every  fool  can  reach, 

A  vile  stage-custom^  honour' d  in  the  breach."         Lloyd, 

The  following  I  offer  as  a  specimen  how  this  idea  might 
be  executed;  and  if  it  meet  your  approbation,  I  shall 
complete  the  transpositions  in  one  or  two  more  communi- 
cations. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &cV 

Feb.  7,  1814.  Z. 


LlSTON. 

Liston,  endowd  with  various  tricks  of  face, 
Great  master  in  the  science  of  grimace, 
To  London  ventures,  fav'rite  ofthe  town, 
Lur'd  by  the  pleasing  prospect  of  renown  : 
A  speaking  Harlequin,  made  up  of  whim  ; 
He  twists,  he  twines,  he  tortures  ev'ry  limb; 
Plays  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkey's  art, 
And  leaves  to  sense  the  conquest  of  the  heart : 
We  laugh,  indeed,  but  on  reflection's  birth, 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  hate  our  mirth. 

The  merits  of  this  performer  lie  wholly  in  his  face 
and  body:  we  laugh  at  the  man  rather  than  the  actor. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  countenance  that  melancholy 
herself  could  not  look  upon  without  smiling  through  her 
tears;  yet  he  has  so  appropriated  some  characters  that  I 
know  not  who  could  venture  to  play  them  after  him.  To 
be  sure  the  characters  themselves  are  not  scry  valuable* 
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and  when  Mr.  Liston  retires  or  dies,  the  stage  will  be  no 
loser  if  his  characters  retire  or  die  with  him. 

Miss  Stephens. 

Lo,  Stephens  comes  ! — with  simple  grace  array'd, 
She  laughs  at  paltry  arts,  and  scorn*  parade  ; 
Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown  ; 
Whilst  Gay  once  more  knows  Polly  for  his  own. 

Cf  the  parts  in  which  Miss  Stephens  has  yet  appeared, 
Polly  best  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her 
unrivalled  powers  of  pathos  in  singing.  The  airs"  Oh 
ponder  well,"  and"  Cease  your  funning,"  spoke  to  the 
feelings  with  an  energy  of  which  I  scarcely  thought  any 
effort,  merely  vocal,  susceptible.  Why  has  she  not  per- 
formed Ophelia  yet  ? 

Mrs.  Jordan. 

With  all  the  native  vigor  of  sixteen, 

Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen, 

See  Jordan  comes: 

Not  without  art,  but  yet  to  nature  true, 

She  charms  the  town  with  humor  just,  yet  new. 
By  the  wisdom  of  our  managers  Mrs.  Jordan,  too,r  % 
banished  from  the  stage,  to  make  room,  we  suppose,  for 
less  salaries  and  no  talent.  This  niggardly  system  has 
met  its  due  reward  at  Drury-lane;  which  seems  to  proceed, 
in  all  its  details,  upon  the  most  servile  calculations  of 
trade:  the  natural  result  of  having  a  man  at  their  head 
brought  up  in  all  the  shallow  maxims  of  prudence  which 
are  taught  in  a  merchant's  counting-house. — The  above 
lines  were  strictly  applicable  to  Mrs.  Jordan  when  she  last 
appeared  in  London  ;  and  a  short  absence  must  strangely 
have  altered  her  if  they  be  not  still  applicable.  Mrs. 
Jordan  has  had  many  imitators — no  equal ;  and  as  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  successor,  the  greater  is  our  loss  in  the 
temporary  eclipse  of  powers  which  must  soon  set  for  ever. 

Miss  Smith. 
Form'd  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  stage, 
"With  rival  excellence  of  love  and  rage, 
Mistress  of  each  soft  heart  with  matchless  skill, 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  as  she  willy 
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To  meet  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tear  to  flow  ; 
To  put  on  frenzy's  wild,  distracted  glare, 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair ; 
When  poor  Alicia's*  madd'ning  brains  are  rack'd, 
And  strongly  imag'd  grief  her  mind  distract ; 
Struck  with  her  grief  I  catch  the  madness  too, 
My  brain  turns  round,  the  headless  trunk  1  view  I 
The  roof  cracks,  shakes  and  falls — new  horrors  rise* 
And  reason  buried  in  the  ruin  lies. 
Nobly  disdainful  of  each  slavish  art, 
She  makes  the  first  attack  upon  the  heart, 
Pleas'd  with  the  summons  it  receives  her  laws, 
And  all  is  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 

Because  Brury-lane  has  no  tragic  actor  that  the  town- 
can  endure,  they  have  engaged  Miss  Smith,  the  onhj 
tragic  actresg  now  Mrs.  Siddons  is  gone.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  her  chaste  yet  impassioned  energy,  opposed,  in  the 
same  scene,  to  Mr.  Elliston's  strut,  rant,  and  fume.  At 
Covent  Garden  she  might  have  found  an  able  coadjutor 
in  Young;  and,  during  the  last  month,  how  well  might 
she  have  supported  Kemble,  and  saved  us  from  the  mere 
recitations  of  Mrs.  M'Gibbon  and  JMrs.  Faucit  I 

Conway. 

til  person  taller  than  the  common  size, 
Behold  when  Conway  draws  admiring  eyes  ! 
"When  laboring  passions  in  his  bosom  pent, 
Convulsive  rage,  and  struggling  heave  for  vent : 
Spectators,  with  imagin'd  terrors  warm, 
Anxious  expect  the  bursting  of  the  storm  ; 
But,  all  unfit  in  such  a  pile  to  dwell, 
His  tuneless  voice  no  varying  passions  tell : 
See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  limb, 
Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim. 
When  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jars  upon  and  hurts  the  mind. 


*  It  was  a  treat  worthy  of  the  gods  to  see  Miss  Smith  play 
Alicia  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  Jane  Shore  and  Kemble/s  Hastings. 
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Whatever  lights  upon  a  part  are  thrown, 

We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  his  own  ! 

No  flame  from  nature  ever  yet  he  caught, 

Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  he  was  not  taught ; 

He  raised  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  art, 

And  cons  his  passions  as  he  cons  his  part. 
If  a  commanding  figure  comprised  every  attribute  re* 
quisite  to  form  an  actor,  Mr.  Conway  might  stand  secure 
from  rivalry ;  but  mere  bulk  without  grace,  animation, 
or  dignity,  produces  only  a  momentary  impression  upon 
the  eye  without  exciting  the  mind.  Mr.  Conway  wants 
much  to  make  him  a  good  actor.  He  wants  flexibility 
of  voice,  which,  at  present,  he  seems  to  think  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  monotonous  alternation  of  depression  and  eleva- 
tion of  tone  ;  a  sort  of  see-saw  delivery,  which  is  always 
very  impressive  in  a  country  barn.  To  this  he  adds  the  af- 
fected jpause — the  noisy  start — the  heavy  thumping  of  the 
breast,  and  the  desperate  plunge  towards  the  stage-door, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  all  of  which  never  fail  to 
fill  the  upper  gallery  with  raptures,  because  they  can  see 
and  hear  these  things,  but  would  lose  all  the  finer  play 
of  the  passions  expressed  in  the  eye  and  muscles  of  the 
countenance.  Mr.  Conway  is  like  a  soldier  in  full  retreat 
before  the  enemy  :  he  never  knows  what  to  do  with  his 
arms.  They  are  either  solemnly  folded,upon  the  old  model 
of  stage  tyrants,  or  hang  dangling  at  his  side,  while  his 
hands  are  sure  to  be  half  clenched  as  if  in  a  slight  con- 
vulsion fit.  He  may  possibly  improve  these  points  by 
experience,  and  the  sooner  the  better;  but  even  then, 
unless  he  evince  more  power  of  intellect  than  we  have 
yet  observed  in  his  conception—  for  here  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  Bolingbroke  is  applicable,  that  man  can  con- 
ceive what  he  cannot  attain — we  should  doubt  his 
capacity  ever  to  pourtray  with  felicity  the  loftier  and 
more  exquisite  touches  of  theatrical  art.  It  is  vain 
that  nature  bestows  powers  that  are  merely  physical,  if 
she  withhold  the  greater  powers  that  centre  in  the  mind  ; 
or  if  imperfect  cultivation  of  them  confer  none  of  those 
graces  or  perfections  which  art  may  contribute. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sir, 
In  referring  back  to  an  early  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  I  find  there  a  curious  account  of  a 
young  woman,  who,  although  born  without  a  tongue ,  con- 
trived to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  her  sex  with  as  much 
acumen  as  those  who  had  been  better  favored  in  that  va- 
luable medium  of  organic  sound  :  indeed,  Sir,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  according  to  the  account,  that  although  she  was 
not  gifted  with  that  formidable  weapon,  that  she  not 
only  sustained  no  apparent  loss  by  it,  but  could  defend 
herself  with  singular  volubility,  to  the  great  surprize 
and  perhaps  disappointment  of  those  who  affect  to  rail 
at  female  eloquence.  I  refer  you  to  the  work  itself  for 
particulars — you  will  find  it  contained  in  the  thirty-ninth 
number.  I  quote  the  case  to  prove  the  illiberality  of  those 
declaimers  against  our  sex's  natural  right,  and  to  prove 
that  providence,  although  in  that  one  instance  he  un- 
accountably forgot  to  give  the  woman  a  tongue,  did  not 
fail  supplying  her  with  the  means  of  being  heard.  Some 
malevolent  wit  may  probably  with  more  flippancy  than 
discretion,  and  noisy  raillery  than  felicity  of  remark, 
say  that  nature  did  oncet  in  pity  for  mankind,  make  a 
woman  without  a  tongue;  but  that  her  natural  inclination 
for  talking  quickened  her  invention,  and  she  learned  to 
speak.  But,  Sir,  I  adduce  it  as  an  instance  to  prove  our 
birth-right,  the  decree  of  nature,  that  though  born  with- 
out a  tongue,  yet  woman  should  not  be  deprived  the 
privilege  of  speech.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
Margaret  Matronly, 
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MR.  CANNING. 


Whoever  compares  the  existing  multitude  of  states- 
men and   orators  with  the  generations  that  have  passed 
away, "will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  decline  of  politi- 
cal talent,  and   with  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  the 
individuals  who  fulfil    the  offices  and  enjoy  the  honours 
of  the  Chathams,  the  Foxes,  and  the  Burkes.    We  no  lon- 
ger listen  to  the  accents  of  that  inspired  eloquence,  which 
astonishes  without  the  ostentation  of  effect,  instructs  with- 
out the  parade  of  learning,   and  delights  not  less  by  the 
apparently  artless  ease  of   its  delivery,    than  by  the  rich 
and  original  fund  of  novel  ideas  which  it  communicates. 
The  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  peda- 
gogues of  eloquence,  who  obtain    a  certain   facility    of 
speech  by  laborious  application,  and  are  sometimes  prac- 
ticed in  dexterity  of  retort,    or  ingenuity  of  subterfuge  ; 
but  never  display  those  great  and  commanding  outlines  of 
intellectual  character,    which  sway  with  irresistible   Liu 
'fiuence  the  minds  of  contemporaries,   and  command  the 
veneration  of  posterity.     Wnen  the  traces,  indeed,  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  British  legislature  have  faded  from 
the  memory,  and  the  rising  generation  is  precluded  from 
a  comparison  which  would  be  fatal  to  the    reputation  of 
existing  orators,  the  latter  may  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
popular  estimation,  and  become  the  standards  rather  than 
the  objects  of  criticism. 

Many  no  doubt  of  those  who  have  attained  maturity 
since  the  death  of  Pitt,  suppose  Lord  Castlereagh  to  be  lit- 
tle inferior  to  that  celebrated  statesman;  and  the  frequent 
"hear  trims"  which  shake  St.  Stephen's  walls,  during  the 
harangues  of  Mr,  Canning,  might  induce  a  hearer  in  the 
gallery  to  suppose  that  no  greater  orator  had  arisen  within 
the  last  century  to  delight  and  astonish  the  British  senate. 
Since  comparison,  therefore,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  community,  let  them  recur  to  a  sim- 
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pie  and  acknowledged  proof  of  the  inferiority  of,  the  pre- 
sent race  of  orators  over  their  predecessors.  This  very 
Mr.  Canning,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  among  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  leader  of  a  party 
equally  formidable  to  the  ministers  and  opposition;  with- 
out whose  intervention  no  negotiation  for  a  change  of 
ministry  can  be  conducted,  and  whose  eloquence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  powerfully  affected  the  decision  respect- 
ing the  Catholic  claims,  was  previous  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  regarded  merely  as  a  useful  and  respectable  un- 
derling; as  a  man  of  decent  sense,  but  of  no  extraordi- 
nary acquirements;  as  better  adapted  to  the  composition 
of  an  essay  in  a  newspaper,  than  to  the  investigation  of 
abstruse  questions,  or  the  elucidation  of  great  and  impor- 
tant topics  ;  as  an  active  and  useful  but  not  very  brilliant 
member  of  the  senate.  But  no  sooner  have  his  patrons 
and  masters  disappeared,  than  he  bursts  upon  the  asto- 
nished nation,  in  all  the  importance  of  self-confident  ta- 
lent ;  the  terror  of  the  prince,  the  object  of  courtesy,  ap- 
plause, and  admiration  to  the  parties  that  wish  to  gain  or 
retain  his  services;  a  deep  and  diffusive  expounder  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  domestic  policy  and  general 
economy;  the  idol  of  Liverpool,  and  the  object  of  speech- 
less admiration  to  the  underlings  of  office.  If  a  retainer 
of  moderate  rank  under  the  reign  of  Mr.  Pitt,  be  among 
the  speakers  of  the  present  day  thus  pre-eminent,  how 
plainly  does  the  circumstance  proclaim  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  his  contemporaries!  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  talent  may  be  developed,  which 
during  thirty  years  had  lain  dormant  amidst  every  variety 
of  excitement,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Canning  has 
gained  his  present  eminence,  not  because  he  is  himself 
transformed  into  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  but  because  in 
common  with  his  rivals  he  is  no  longer  subjected  to  a 
fatal  and  immeasurable  comparison. 

The  first  indications  of  Mr.  Canning's  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  exhibited  in  a  periodical  publication,  circulated 
by  the  youths  of  Eton  under  the  title  of  the  Microcosm. 
His  essays  were  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  some 
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portion  of  vivacity,  his  aptitude  for  imitation  was  not  less 
conspicuous  in  these  early  effusions,  than  in  the  more 
multifarious  and  important  efforts  of  his  later  years;  and 
the  most  successful  among  his  juvenile  jeux  d'esprit,  the 
grave  and  elaborate  criticism  on  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  is 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  French.  The  first  dawn- 
ings  of  his  manhood  were  distinguished  by  no  extraordi- 
nary display  of  talent  or  eloquence ;  but  his  education,  his 
Eton  connection,  and  his  aptness  in  quoting  Horace, 
had  some  influence  on  his  reception  in  society  ;  and  the 
opposition,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  pity  for 
the  young  man's  destitution,  and  as  a  venture  which 
could  do  no  harm  if  it  did  little  good,  resolved  to  bring 
him  into  parliament;  when  lo!  with  a  dexterity  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  veteran  in  intrigue,  he  con- 
verted the  intentions  of  the  opposition  into  a  claim  on 
the  prudence  of  the  minister,  who  estimated  Mr.  Can- 
ning not  by  any  abilities  he  had  displayed,  but  by  his  re- 
puted rank  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority. 

From  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  parliament  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  never  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  useful  partizan,  who  might  fill  up  the  intervals 
left  open  by  more  important  speakers,  and  wage  with  kin- 
dred third-rates  an  auxiliary  warfare.  He  was  a  pleasant 
schoolboy  kind  of  orator;  occasionally  vehement  from 
the  irritation  o^  conscious  inferiority,  but  sometimes  inte- 
resting to  vacation  students,  and  unfledged  aspirants 
after  literary  knowledge  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  quota- 
tions from  Horace,  and  his  solemn  repetition  of  well-known 
maxims,  and  assertions  that  even  infidelity  would  not  have 
ventured  to  dispute.  On  great  occasions  he  kept  at  an 
humble  distance  from  his  patrons,  and  studiously  avoiding 
the  abstruse,  and  philosophical  part  of  his  subject,  either 
confined  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  some  abstract  and 
trifling  point,  or  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  question  in  "a 
manner  so  cursory  and  superficial  as  to  leave  no  distinct 
impression,  nor  elicit  one  beneficial  and  original  truth. 
The  conviction  of  the  public  that  he  was  better  adapted 

tol.  vii,  g  a 
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to  light  and  desultory  efforts,  requiriug  only  the  com* 
mon  qualifications  of  classical  taste,  popular  humour,  and 
elegance  of  style,  than  for  political  research  or  oratorical 
display,  was  confirmed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Antija- 
cobin  newspaper,  which  contained  but  little  that  could 
instruct  or  improve  the  thinking  part  of  the  community, 
but  abounded  in  satirical  essays,  and  poetical  burlesques, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  mingled  emotions 
of  admiration  and  risibility.  He  displayed  in  many  of 
his  newspaper  effusions  the  same  talents  in  kind  and  de- 
gree as  have  been  lately  exhibited  by  the  authors  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses.  In  the  management  of  a  satirical 
newspaper,  he  found  an  employment  admirably  suited  to 
his  inclination  and  abilities;  and  had  he  been  known  to 
posterity,  only  as  a  contributor  to  the  Antijacobin,  he 
would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  having  undertaken  no- 
thing which  he  was  not  able  to  perform. 

Tie  Lov(S  of  the  Triangles  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  writer,  are  distinguished  by  the  most  ex-  , 
quisite  felicity  of  burlesque,  and  the  most  ingenious 
application  to  the  purposes  of  ridicule  of  a  science  appa- 
rently unadapted  to  humorous  perversion.  The  personifi- 
cation of  the  Giant  Isosceles,  is  so  admirably  conceived, 
and  so  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Darwin,  that  the  readers  of 
the  latter  poet  are  delighted  by  the  satire,  and  even  those 
who  have  never  examined  the  Botanic  Garden,  are  struck 
with  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  an  untractable 
science  is  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  polished  verse. 
The  comparison  between  the  Parabola,  Ellipse  and  Hyper- 
bole, and  three  sta^e  passengers. 

"  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbome,  glides, 

The  Derby  dilly  carrying  three  inside?,' ' 
\s  a  fine  specimen  of  the  burlesque  simile;  and  the"  shoot- 
ing of  the  bridge"  has  all  the  effect  without  the  servility  of 
perfect  imitation.  Yet  it  was  never  suspected  by  the  readers 
of  these  successful  jeux  d'esprit,  however  original  and  fe- 
licitous, that  their  author  would  assume  after  the  lapse  of 
g>  few  years  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  great  and  command? 
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ing  politician;  that  connected  with  one  of  the  most  able 
and  powerful  nobles  of  the  state  he  should  dictate  to  the 
court  the  terms  on  which  his  friends  should  be  permitted 
to  accede  to  its  proposals,  and  determine,  because  he  could 
not  obtain  a  paramount  and  arbitrary  ascendancy  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  contending  parties,  the  hope  and 
the  terror  of  conflicting  senators.  They  never  conjec- 
tured that  the  mantle  of  Elijah  would  be  claimed  by 
a  successor,  who  during  his  life  was  unworthy  to  loose 
the  latchet  of  his  shoes  ;  or  that  a  scribbler  of  periodical 
parodies  should  claim  the  honors  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  statesman. 

They  knew  but  little  how  much  the  plausibility  and 
the  fluency  that  are  always  in  the  reach  of  perseverance, 
even  unaided  by  extraordinary  talents,  will  impose  on 
the  understanding  of  the  senatorial  multitude  ;  they  for- 
got that  even  feebleness  and  insignificance  may  rise  by 
comparison  with  imbecility  more  striking  than  its  own; 
that  a  knowledge  of  books  and  an  unsparing  use  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  will  supply  the  absence  of  original  senti- 
ment, and  that  a  long  career  of  political  intrigue,  will 
sometimes  obtain  for  the  persevering  senator  the  influence 
and  the  respect  that  talent  and  virtue  might  vainly  pur- 
sue. 

Whoever  compares  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  with  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  recognize  the  same  description  of  talent 
in  both  species  of  effort.  Having  selected  his  subjects  and 
arranged  his  heads,  he  collects  from  every  source  that  is 
accessible  to  common  curiosity  a  multifarious  moss  of 
common-place  sentiment  and  information,  and  adorning 
his  hackneyed  opinions  and  established  statements  with 
a  profusion  of  sonorous  words  and  splendid  metaphors, 
blazes  for  a  time  in  all  the  meretricious  lustre  of  stolen 
property.  The  wise  are  delighted  till  they  trace  his  obser- 
vations to  their  source,  and  separate  the  materials  collect- 
ed by  the  industry  of  others,  from  the  artificial  brilliance 
in  which  they  are  enveloped.  The  foolish  mistake  his  ex« 
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uberaut  and  superficial  declamation,  for  the  fluent  and 
unpremeditated  eloquence  of  exalted  genius,  enriched 
and  invigorated  by  the  most  valuable  stores  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  The  majority,  therefore,  to  whom  the 
latter  epithet  always  applies,  and  on  whom  depends 
the  reputation  of  every  public  character,  have  lent  their 
plaudits  and  huzzas  to  his  election  for  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  an  individual, 
who  deserves,  notwithstanding  his  errors,  the  gratitude 
of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  of  his  country. 

His  speech  at  the  complimentary  dinner  of  his  con- 
stituents, is  marked  with  the  same  character  as.  all  his 
preceding  orations,  and  conceals  beneath  thesplendonr  of 
his  metaphors,  the  vehemence  of  his  assertion,  and  the 
skilful  rotundity  of  his  diction,  fallacies  that  have  long 
been  detected  and  despised,  and  truths  that  have  been 
repeated  by  the  ministerial  hirelings,  from  one  mouth  to 
another.  How  long  the  delusion  by  which  he  has  bound 
the  public  in  his  powerful  spell  may  continue  will  de- 
pend on  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  orator  in  that  assem- 
bly, over  which  now  he  predominates  with  the  most 
admitted  but  the  most  ludicrous  confidence.  He  will 
then  return  to  his  proper  level,  and'though  he  may  con- 
tinue to  lord  it  over  the  Crokers  and  the  ThorntonsA 
his  consequence  as  a  man  of  first-rate  talent,  as  an  ora- 
tor and  a  statesmen,  will  disappear  to  be  seen  no  more. 

H, 
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A     FRAGMENT, 

*  * '  *  *  *  It  is  an  awful  moment  that  when  the 
tremorous  spark  of  life  sheds  a  faint  but  tranquil  gloom 
upon  the  countenance,  and  indicates  the  rapid  approach 
of  dissolution  ;  when  it  sends  forth  a  cheerless  ray,  and 
bids  the  last  sad  remnants  of  hope  depart ! — That  moment 
was  arrived— the  tender  mother,  who  had  reared    her 
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children  in  the  love  and  practice  of  every  virtue,  who 
had  familiarized  them  with  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  inspired  in  them  a  holy  sentiment,  felt  herself  now 
called  to  a  blissful  eternity,  and  that  that  call  was  in  a 
few  moments  to  he  obeyed. 

She  felt  that  the  sanctuary  of  a  tomb  summoned  her 
from  her  maternal  duties,  and,  surrounded  by  her  weep- 
ing daughters  she  sent  up  a  prayer  for  them — a  prayer 
breathing  the  very  purity  of  a  mother's  love,  the  exqui- 
site tenderness  of  a  mother's  care;  a  tear  or  two  streamed 
from  her  fading  eyes  upon  the  pillow — a  tear  such  as 
awakened  sensibility  sheds  when  struggling  nature  tri- 
umphs over  the  consolations  and  comfort  of  religious 
hope,  not  doubting,  still  fearing,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
those  who  were  to  be  left  behind  her  ;  with  a  faint  strug- 
gle she  betrayed  an  effort  to  be  raised  upon  her  pillow— 
I  ^lew  to  her— I  raised  her  gently  into  an  easier  position, 
ana  placing  bolsters  at  her  back,  supported  her  in  a  situ- 
ation to  look  on  all  around  her:  a  smile  of  languor  was 
my  thanks,  and  I  retired. 

A  pause  ensued,  a  pause  of  unusual  interest;  it  pre- 
ceded the  dying  mother's  last  words  to  those  whom 
the  God  of  nature  was  about  to  orphan — the  filial  sob 
was  suppressed  while  she  spoke,  and  the  strangled  tear 
stood  motionless  in  the  eye  of  her  youthful  auditors. 

"  My  children,"  she  began,  '?  seek  the  aid  of  religion 
for  comfort  in  my  loss  ;  be  joyful  in  the  recollection  that 
I  am  translated  to  a  better  world,  a  world  where  the  tears 
of  affliction  are  never  shed,  where  grief  comes  not  mur- 
muring, nor  hope  alluring  ;  for  there  is  the  realization 
while  on  earth  dwells  but  the  shadow.  It  is  permitted 
me  once  more  to  exhort  you  to  the  paths  which  you 
have  carefully  trod,  and  let  me  industriously  exercise  the 
few  moments  I  have  granted  to  me  in  pointing  out  those 
duties  which  you  have  not  hitherto  neglected,  but  which 
in  future  you  will  have  no  voice  to  direct  you  to,  no  one 
possessing  the  deep  interest  which  I  have  felt  in  your 
welfare^,  and  which  at  this  moment  is  all  my  concern, 
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(i  Remember  the  words  of  a  mother — they  are  sacred 
obligations  on  you — they  are  of  her  who  was  the  source 
of  your  being,  and  to  meet  whom  in  eternity  it  must  be 
your  future  hope — they  are  of  her  who  reared  you  amid 
the  trials  of  adversity,  and  the  perils  of  affliction — of  her 
who  cooled  your  parched  lips  in  fever,  and  watched  over 
you  in  your  struggles  with  disease — who  never  thought 
it  labor  to  be  your  nurse,  or  privation  to  stint  her 
meal  for  you — who  taught  your  lisping  innocence  the 
heavenly  commandments,  directed  your  knowledge  and 
shewed  to  your  wondering  eyes  the  nakedness  of  vicious 
deformity:  these  were  duties  which  I  cheerfully  and 
joyfully  executed,  and  the  performance  of  which  de- 
mands at  your  hands  a  future  compliance  with  my  last 
advice. 

**  It  is  the  only  legacy  I  have  to  leave  you,  but  it  is  in 
your  power  to  convert  it  into  a  treasure,  an  enviable  trea- 
sure, which  shall  sooth  and  comfort  you  in  adversity,  and 
counteract  all  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  unlooked-for 
fortune  ;  it  will  lead  you  safely  through  this  world  of  sin 
and  temptation,  to  triumph  eternal'." 

"  My  children,  first  let  me  point  out  to  you  the  path  of 
industry,  or  economy  of  time  ;  to  wote  the  fleeting  hours, 
fleeting  like  vision  before  our  sight,  and,  noting,  turn- 
ing each  of  them  to  advantage  ;  remember  an  hour  lost 
is  never  to  be  retrieved  :  thus  do  not  procrastinate  and  put 
that  off  until  to-morrow  which  may  be  performed  to-day . 
let  the  works  of  your  hands  be  like  the  crops  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  field,  always  in  their  progress  to  maturity — 
not  that  I  require  of  you  ceaseless  activity  in  labour;  no  : 
seek  recreation,  but  let  it  be  by  which  the  mind  will  profit ; 
be  not  idle,  but  let  your  thoughts  or  your  hands  be  always 
employed  to  rational  profit ;  reflect,  and  be  frugal,  that 
the  fruits  of  your  industry  both  serve  you  to-day  and  to. 
morrow." 

"  As  idleness  brings  on  a  propensity  to  evil,  so  extrava- 
gance matures  the  mind  in  vicious  inclinations ;  the  for- 
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mens  the  parent  of  the  latter.  Integrity,  my  dear  children, 
is  the  perfecter  of  this  social  system  ;  without"  which  all  is 
nugatory,  Integrity  of  word,  as  well  as  conduct.  Be  not 
hasty  in  'promising — let  caution  mark  its  egress  from  your 
lips,  and  be  punctual  in  its  performance.  These  virtues 
comprehend  many  more  which  branch  out  of,  but  are  inse- 
parable from  the  parent  stem  :  cleanliness  will  be  the  natu- 
ral offspring  of  industry  ;  a  careful  use  of  the  products  of 
aature  from  frugality;  and  from  integrity  of  word  and  ac- 
tion ;  decorumm  speech,  as  well  as  morality  of  conduct 

"  Be  attentive  to  your  religious  duties  for  two  reasons — 
your  own  future  salvation,  and  the  example  you  hold  forth 
to  others:  precept  may  teach,  but  example  will  convince. 
Thus  while  you  secure  an  endless  felicity  to  yourselves, 
you  inspire  hope  and  faith  in  those  whom  it  is  your  duty 
to  teach  and  to  reclaim, 

"  Be  not  suspicious,  but  upon  your  guard  :  it  is  unjust  to 
form  ill  opinions,  but  is  indiscreet  to  offer  temptation  in  the 
way  of  any  one.  Crime  is  too  generally  effected  by  the 
negligence  of  the  injured  and  the  industrious  villainy  of  the 
depraved.  Imitation  is  also  a  dangerous  lure  to  the 
thoughtless  and  improvident. 

"  Let  your  dress  and  deportment  be  modelled  after  the 
qualities  of.  your  mind  :  it  is  not  enough  that  a  female  be 
virtuous  and  discreet ;  she  should  also  appear  so. 

"Should  it  please  providence  that  you  enter  into  that 
holy  state  which  is  ordained  by  heaven,  and  by  which 
a  virtuous  woman  becomes  an  ornament  to  society* 
and  of  increased  value  to  creation,  remember  that  new 
duties  are  exacted  of  you,  duties  which  it  has  been  my 
struggle  to  fulfil,  Remember,  my  dear  children,  that 
virtue  means  more  than  the  honour  of  your  person;  it 
means  the  combination  of  those  excellent  qualities  of  the 
heart  by  which  you  may  become  the  admiration  of  your 
husband,  the  delight  of  your  children,  and  the  pattern  of 
your  friends. 

"As  the  weight  of  worldly  affairs  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  your  husband,  his   spirits   and  temper  will  be 
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Swayed  by  events;  be  not  hasty  in  reproving  irascibility, 
but  sway  it  by  good  humour.  Enter  into  all  his  thoughts; 
moderate  his  anguish,  and  let  his  home  be  delightful  to 
him. 

te  With  your  children  never  degrade  the  authority  of  a 
mother ;  train  them  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  affection,  and 
let  your  conduct  be  such  before  them  that  they  seek 
you  as  a  model.1' 

The  voice  of  the  excellent  monitress  faultered  with 
fatigue,  and  the  wasting  flame  of  life,  which  had  shot 
forth  its  invigorating  beam  previous  to  its  final  close.  The 
languor  of  dissolution  hailed  her  sickly  cheeck,  and  for  a 
moment  she  closed  her  trembling  eye-lids  for  repose  ;  her 
anxious  and  trembling  daughters,  who  had  listened  to  her 
in  silent  admiration,  and  from  whom  not  a  breath  had 
dared  to  'scape  while  she  had  spoke,  hastened  to  her  pil- 
low ;  thejemaining  moments  were  pressing  fast  upon  her — 
her  eyes  were  opened  for  the  last  time — she  looked  around 
with  ineffable  tenderness — her  lips  for  a  moment  seemed 
articulating  an  inward  prayer,  and  with  a  smile  of  resigna- 
tion she  yielded  the  last  breath  ;  that  breath  which  waft- 
ed her  spirit  to  the  Almighty  presence  I 
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Friendship  is  a  plant  of  such  rare  growth  that  the  cyni- 
cal have  long  doubted  its  existence;  for  that  assuredly  can- 
not be  called  friendship  which  is  generated  in  the  soil  of  im 
Urest,  and-which  only  ripens  beneath  the  sun  of  good  foi> 
tune ;  it  is  a  weed  insinuated  by  subtlety,  watered  by  hypo- 
crisy, and  matured  by  worldly  advantage  ;  it  droops  under 
trials,  withers  under  adversity,  and  finally  expires  when  it 
gives  no  further  promise  of  yielding  fruit  to  avarice,or  shel- 
tering to  the  crafty.  This  unwholesome  vegetable,  which 
yields  a  specious  appearance,  at  once  alluring  and  destruc- 
tive, is  too  commonly  mistaken  for  the  excellent  plant,  but 
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it  possesses  no  one  of  its  inherent  qualities,  nor  is  it  nurtur- 
ed by  the  same  meridian  rays  ;  it  assumes  the  name,  indeed, 
and  by  arbitrary  custom  is  considered  the  only  existing 
herb  of  the  nature  and  quality  assigned  to  it.  The  cy- 
nical declare  there  is  none  other;  but  we  are  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  belief,  and  though  that  of  true  friendship 
is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  weed  its  likeness,  yet  we 
shall  venture  to  announce  its  existence  in  more  than  one 
shrubbery,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  discovered. 

The  weed  delighting  in  sunshine  roots  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous  part  of  the  garden,  seeking  to  fascinate  by  the 
gaudiness  of  its  colours,  and  its  unceasitg  efforts  to  please; 
promises  and  professions  are  written  upon  its  haves,  and 
the  odours  which  it  yields  seem  fragrant  and  exhilarat- 
ing; it  relaxes  into  every  tempting  form,  and  thrives  by 
insinuation',  but  \t  will sooii  be  observed  by  inspection 
that  its  roots,  fattening  on  a  rich  soil,  send  forth  to  the 
flower  and  leaves  those  inviting  odours  and  pleasing  sem- 
blances which  gain  it  favour,  and  that  when  its  greedy 
tendrtls  have  feasted  upon  the  land,  and  it  becomes  poor 
and  barren,  the  leaves  drop  from  the  stem ;  the  flower  yields 
a  sickly  smell,  the  stem  buds  forth  a  shoot  called  disap- 
pointmentfy  and  the  whole  plant  almost  immediately  ex- 
pires— leaving  a  wilderness  to  him  who  has  counted  on 
its  beauties  and  the  good  it  offered. 

The  genuine  plant,  or  true  friendship,  equally  de- 
lights in  sunshine,  but  seeks  some  retired  and  congenial 
spot  to  vegetate  in,  as  though  ashamed  of  its  rival,  and  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  its  stem  is  integrity,  and 
the  sap  which  circulates  from  its  roots  is  cai'ed  sympa- 
thy*, it  is  nurtured  by  the  dews  of  generosity  and  frater- 
nal tenderness,  and  is  so  very  hardy  that  it  will  not  only 
survive  all,  the  most  rigorous  seasons,  but  wdl  even  send 
forth  new  shoots  at  the  cheerless  period  when  man  in  ad- 
versity pine  towards  the  grave.  Although  sunshine  is  its 
pride,  yet  it  blooms  with  more  gaiety  and  splendour  be- 
neath a  fiost,  which  it  defies*,  its  leaves  are  distinguishable 
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by  a  sober  tint  not  so  attractive  as  durable,  nor  at  all  en- 
livening at  first  sight,  perhaps  rather  repulsive;  but  the 
more  you  become  familiarised  with  it  the  more  does  it 
delight  until  it  discovers  that  its  beauties  are  not  merely 
surfacia.1,  but  closely  woven  in  the  texture  ; — its  odour 
likewise  is  hardly  perceptible  until  it  discovers  or  fan- 
cies it  discovers,  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  in  him  or 
her  who  seeks  to  wear  a  strip  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it. 
yields  the  flowing  cornucopia  to  the  applicant ;  and  so 
wonderful  are  its  properties,  it  will  cheer  the  clouded 
brow,  pluck  misery  from  the  heart,  and  bid  the  cheerful 
smile  of  ease  and  comfort  animate  the  cheek  of  him  who 
was  grief-worn. 

A  decoction  of  this  valuable  plant  used  with  discretion 
and  frugality  is  an  infallible  specific  in  all  worldly  diseases 
of  the  mind  ;  but  you  must  be  careful  that  you  do  not  abuse 
it.  Abuse  is  its  bane  and  antidote;  it  has  already  rooted 
it  out  of  many  a  thriving  soil,  where  it  would  have  long 
continued  a  blessing  to  the  deserving,  and  proved  to  the 
cynical  that  it  Mas  not  so  very  rare :  unhappily  it  has 
been  so  often  plucked  by  hypocrisy,  and  decocted  by 
subtlety  that  its  rarity  must  not  be  questioned. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  furnishes  us  with  a  cu- 
rious receipt  for  making  friendship;  he  calls  it  a  cordial, 
and  says  it  was  in  the  greatest  esteem  in  his  days.  There 
were  few  families  in  Rome  of  any  credit  who  were  with-? 
out  it ;  but  he  informs  us  in  the  same  place  that  this 
precious  cordial  was  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  made  it 
with  unexampled  purity  and  strength,  and  still  preserved 
the  original  secret  among  themselves,  which  no  consi- 
deration could  induce  them  to  part  with. 

The  Roman  friendship  was  compounded  of  several  ad- 
mirable ingredients,  judiciously  blended  together;  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  union  of  hearts,  a  fine  and 
noble  flower,  the  growth  generally  of  the  empire;  this 
was  reduced  into  a  powder  and  blended  with  sincerity} 
frankness,  disinterestedness,  pity  and  tenderness,  of  each  an 
equal  proportion;  they  were  then  inserted  into  a  vessel 
containing  two  oils  of  great  value  called  perpetual  kind 
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wishes,  and  serenity  of  temper*  The  whole  was  then  per- 
fumed with  a  fragrant  herb  called  the  desire  of  pleasing, 
which  perfected  the  whole,  imparting  to  it  a  most  grate- 
ful smell,  estimable  with  every  one,  and  a  certain  speci- 
fic in  all  cases  of  vapours. 

This  valuable  cordial  or  preparation  was  considered  as 
a  thing  of  necessity  in  every  family  ;  indeed  it  was  thought 
little  short  of  impiety  being  without  it,  and  resorted  to  up- 
on every  occasion  of  chance,  and  was  so  sovereign  in  its 
effects  as  to  be  an  immediate  antidote  to  all  diseases  to 
which  it  was  applied;  but  its  most  singular  property  Was 
that  it  increased  in  value  and  utility  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  it  was  preserved.  This  recipe  became  so  cele- 
brated, and  during  the  troubles  of  that  vast  empire,  in  such 
increased  demand,  that  a  variety  of  impudent  pretender?, 
who  boasted  to  have  found  out  the  secret,  set  up  an  infa- 
mous nostrum  forsale,  which  found  a  ready  market  at  a  low- 
er price,  and  which  has  ever  since  continued  in  use  to  ttfie 
great  detriment  of  the  former,  and  of  unhappy  mischiefs 
resulting  to  mankind.  Quackery,  germing  out  of  civili- 
zation, has  kept  progress  with  it,  and  thus  has  often 
defeated  the  object  of  the  wisest  institution,  and  the  effects 
of  the  best  prescription. 

The  miserable  compound  which  they  substituted  in 
this  instance,  was  outward  professions,  a  very  common 
weed,  indigenous  in  every  soil,  as  a  substitute  for  union  of 
hearts,  blended  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  desire  of 
being  pleased-,  z\]d  several  heavy  bandfuls  of  st/f -interest, 
conveniencu,  and  reservedness,  with  a  plentiful  display  of 
pity  and  tenderim*,  bu  t  without  any  in  actual  use.  Tir^se 
ingredients  are  mixed  up  with  the  common  oil  bf'i'iiPon* 
stanaj ; — an  oil  eoid-drawn  from  the  mercenary  still  of 
selfishness,  well  mixed  together,  the  nostrum  is  complear, 
and  finds  a  ready  market  with  the  improvident  aricl  the 
votary  of  folly  ;  but  the  ingredients  are  all  perish  able  and 
change  with  the  climate — they  are  of  no  determined 
standard  as  to  duration,  that  depending  entirely  upoa 
circumstances. 
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As  both  of  these  recipes  partake  of  a  similar  flavor, 
the  disparity  of  their  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
trial,  which  we  strenuously  recommend;  the  nostrum 
cannot  stand  the  test. 


A  SELECTION  OF  BRITISH  NOT-ABLES. 


Mr.  Canning  is  not  able  to  get  into  power. 

The  Duke  of  S.  not  able  to  satisfy  Mrs.  B.  at  all  points. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hooke  not  able  to  hold  his  tongue. 

The  Prince  Regent  not  able  to  rise  before   two   in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Marquis  of—-—  not  able  to  keep  his  lady   out  of 
the  way  of  a  certain  personage. 

Mr.  Sheridan  not  able  to  refrain   from   drinking  claret, 
or  pay  his  debts. 

Vetus  not  able  to  convince  the  public  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  is  a  greater  man  than  Burleigh  or  Chatham. 

Lord  Erskine  not  able  to  pass  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower 
order,  without  a  V  sidelong  glance  and  gentle  intimation." 

Lord  Y.  not  able  to  speak  without  laughing. 

Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  not  able  to  make-any  one  laugh 
when  he  does  speak. 

Mr.  Waithman  not  able  to  get  into  parliament. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  not  able  to  get  out. 

Sir  William  Curtis  not  able  to  eat  above  three  pounds 
of  fine  lively  turtle,  and  five  slices  of  venison,  at  a  meal. 

Lord  Liverpool  not  able  to  resign. 

Mr.  Egerton  not  able  to  play. 

The  Duke  of  C notable  to  get  a  wife, 

The  D— — of  S not  able  to  get  rid  of  one. 

The  prisoners  in  Newgate  not  able  to  get  out. 

Buonaparte  not  able  to  run  away. 

Cobbet  not  able  to  persuade  any  one  that  he  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  honesty,  modesty,  and  consistency. 

The  reader  of  these  lines  not  able  to  read  them  without 
a  smile. 

The  writer  of  them  not  able  to  get  on  any  further. 

H, 
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RELIGIOUS    TOLERATION. 

In  this  country,  where  religious  toleration  is  so  openly 
professed,  and  so  little  practised,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
unimportant,  the  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  and  origin 
of  prejudice,  against  sectaries,  differing  with  the  esta- 
blished faith  ;  and  the  injuries  which  arise  out  of  them 
to  the  community  at  large.  It  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  morality  to  weaken  their  precept,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  spirit  of  venture,  and  our  national  constitu- 
tion, to  expose  the  mischiefs  which  arise  out  of  them  to 
the  interruption  of  social  order,  and  the  discomposure  of 
that  excellent  arrangement  of  our  laws  which  prescribe 
to  all  the  duties  of  Englishmen,  and  invites  men  of  every 
faith  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rity,and  support  with  their  industry  and  their  bestbloods 
the  enviable  prerogative  of  the  land. 

I  feel  but  feeble,  Sir,  in  the  extended  field  which  this 
enquiry  opens  to  me ;  I  feel  that  my  pen  is  unequal  to 
the  task,  and  I  can  hope  for  no  more  than  to  point  out 
a  track  for  argument,  which  some  more  enlightened  and 
copious  correspondent  may  amplify  into  its  real  and 
vast  importance,  which  has  hitherto  been,  I  believe,  but 
lightly  treated  upon; — brushed  with  a  feather  instead  of 
discussed  with  all  the  stamina  of  the  vigorous  and  proli- 
fic pen. 

It  has  been  an  incontrovertible  maxim  with  every 
writer  on  population,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists 
in  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  strength  of  the 
government,  in  the  numerical  consequence  of  the  commu- 
nity :  thus  then  whatever  contributes  to  stimulate  the  for- 
mer, and  increase  the  latter,  must  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  the  national  grandeur;  but,  Sir,  something  else  is 
wanting  to  perfect  this  noble  scheme;  it  is  the  bond  of 
unionjthe  link  of  brotherhood,  which  gives  to  every  man 
a  stake  in  the  national  welfare;  holds  out  to  him  a  reci- 
procity of  interest,  and  adheres  him  to  the  soil  upon  which 
he  was  born  and  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives; 
it  is  that  fraternalizing  cement  which  imparts  a  sympa~ 
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thetic  feeling  in  every  breast,    coalescing  every  English- 
man in  sentiment,  and  the  amity  of  family  interest. 

With  these  views,  Sir,  allow  me  to  caH  your  attention 
to  the  imperfect  system  of  religious  toleration  ;  which 
simply  allows  every  man  to  exercise  the  practice  of  his 
faith,  every  man  the  unbiassed  profession  of  religious 
principles,  differing  with  the  established  religion,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  encourages  those  prejudices 
against  sectaries,  which  abrogates  the  original  good  of  the 
imperfect  law.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  go- 
vernment should  be  composed  of  an  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  men  of  different  persuasions  ;  that  the  members 
of  the  administration  of  public  affairs  should  be  com- 
pounded of  Catholics,  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Dissenters. 
No,  Sir,  it  is  necessary  that  from  the  established  religion 
of  the  realm  public  administrators  should  be  chosen. 

I  by  no  means  think  that  our  armies  should  be  general - 
led,  or  our  fleets  be  commanded  by  other  than  protest- 
ants,  or  that  the  magistracy  of  the  realm  should  be  confi- 
ded to  other  hands  than  those  which  at  present  wield  the 
sword  of  justice,  and  balance  the  scale  of  equity  ;  but  1  am 
of  opinion  that  these  are  the  only  places  of  trust  from 
which  Englishmen  bom  should  be  debarred,  and  thatevery 
other  privilege  is  their  inherent  right.  I  cannot  consent 
to  the  prescription  that  the  difference  of  persuasion  should 
exempt  a  free-born  subject  of  the  realm  from  every  other 
birthright;  that  the  man  who  contributes  his  mite  to 
the  support  of  the  state,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  pro- 
testantpoor,  should  be  denied  an  equitable  participation 
in  the  benefits  which  they  subscribe  to, 

Much  has  been  said  about  Catholic  emancipation,  but 
nothing  on  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  Dissenters, 
who  deny  the  holy  Trinity  ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
rescue  them  from  the  bondage  to  which  their  various 
faiths  has  subjected  them;  no  champion  for  their  civil 
rights!  It  is  said  that  they  are  tolerated,  while  those  who 
advocate  Catholicism  claim  at  once  emancipation,  whole 
and  entire  emancipation  ;  nothing  short  of  their  claims  as 
English  and  free  men !  But  independent  of  the  privation  of 
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those  rights,  their  indisputable  claim,  they  are  persecut- 
ed with  prejudices  more  odious  than  even  the  humiliating 
denials  to  which  they  are  subject,  from  which  in  fact  they 
originate. 

Every  vulgar  mouth,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
the  better  bred,  upbraids  the  Jew  for  his  profession,  and 
the  methodist  for  his  devoutness  :  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  Jew  is  shut  out  from  almost  an  intercourse  with 
the  Christian  world  excepting  as  relates  to  his  business 
or  pursuits  ;  but  he  is  also  derided  for  his  costume,  and 
armed  against  by  doubt  and  detracting  suspicion.  Our. 
public  theatres  hold  him  up  to  scorn  and  detestation,  with 
a  solitary  instance  or  so;  and  our  youth  arrive  at  the  age 
of  maturity  confirmed  in  his  prejudices  against  the  meek 
follower  of  his  persuasion  ;  it  is  enough  that  he  is  an  anti- 
christian,  to  provoke  satire  and  malignancy  against  him, 
and  those  bitter  feelings  which  renders  him  a  stranger 
upon  the  soil  on  which  he  was  born,  which  denies  him  a 
birthright,  and  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood. 

Is  thiswell,  Mr.  Editor?  Is  it  as  it  should  be  ?  Am  I  to  be 
of  opinion  that  a  Jew  is  not  a  man,  and  imitate  theexam- 
ple  of  that  princess,  who  never  having  seen  a  Jew,  desired 
her  courtiers  to  catch  one,  that  she  might  ascertain  what 
sort  of  a  creature  it  was  ?  One  was  caught,  and  brought 
to  her  ;  but  the  princess  being  engaged  at  the  time,  order- 
ed him  to  be  put  into  the  stable  until  she  could  have  time 
to  examine  him.  No,  Sir;  ia  these  our  enlightened  times, 
in  this  thinking  and  generous  nation,  can  it  not  be  order- 
ed that  the  prejudice  be  removed,  and  by  admitting  them 
closer  to  our  confidence,  shall  we  not  strengthen  the  hand 
of  government  by  calling  them  to  a  more  ready  and  cheer- 
ful compliance  with  their  duties  as  Englishmen  ? 

Why  should  the  difference  of  religious  opinion  be  al- 
lowed to  unhinge  the  community,  and  weaken  the  sinews 
of  the  nation,  when  fair  concessions  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment would  unite  the  whole  in  one  firm  bond,  not  to  be 
broken  by  casualty,  or  the  aggression,  under  any  circum- 
stance, of  fureign  neighbours.  To  speak,  still,  of  the  Jews, 
their  industry  is  proverbial ;  they  are  resigned  to  their  cou- 
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dition,and  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the  obligations  requir- 
ed of  them  ;  they  murmur  not  in  their  acquiescence  with 
the  national  imposts;  and  although  Englishmen  born,  yet 
yield  up  their  rights  without  a  sigh,  and  consent  to  be 
considered  and  received  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  their 
nativity ;  they  are  the  very  ants  of  the  mercantile  world, 
ever  busy,  ever  thriving:  let  us  hold  them  up  as  exam- 
ples of  patience  and  perseverance  scarcely  ever  equalled 
in  Christian  society  ;  the  little  children  of  the  tribe  learn 
industry  with  the  first  rudiments  of  speech,  and  many 
urchins  whom  we  apparently  despise  as  Jew  orange-boys, 
prove  to  us  the  filial  interest  by  which  they  are  actuated, 
and  while  they  labor  to  support  an  aged  parent  or  pa- 
rents, teach  us  the  name  of  which  they  are  deserving,  and 
the  duty  which  we  too  often  neglect. 

Having  stated  my  opinion,  I  will  not  procrastinate  this 
communication  to  unnecessary  length,  but  beg  leave  to 
conclude  with  the  following  anecdote  of  a  Jews  opinion 
of  the  three  religions,  to  which  I  am  sure  a  Christian  will 
cordially  assent. 

At  the  time  of  the  utmost  fanaticism  of  the  catholic 
faith,  when  it  was  heresy  not  to  destroy  a  disbeliever; 
at  that  period  when  the  infamous  inquisition  was  at  its 
zenith  of  persecution,  and  the  portals  of  its  gloomy  dun- 
geons were  smeared  with  innocent  and  virtuous  blood, 
when  the  atmosphere  of  Portugal  glowed  with  the  burn- 
ing tinge  of  auto  defe,  and  the  shrieks  of  martyred  men 
awakened  many  a  feeling  heart  to  sympathy — a  poor 
Jew  was  cited  before  the  holy  inquisitor,  for  that  he 
wns  a  Jew,  and  about  to  suffer  all  the  rigors  of  intole- 
rance and  persecution,  so  copiously  had  flown  the  streams 
of  human  blood,  so  whitened  was  the  soil  with  human 
calcined  bones,  that  the  hand  of  the  executioner  was 
already  arrested  in  its  career  of  slaughter,  not  by  com- 
punction, but  that  death  could  not  erase  the  impressions 
of  early  faith,  and  that  the  sufferers  in  their  expiring  mo- 
ments kindled  a  new  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  their 
original  creed,  which  men  seek  out  the  faith  they  could 
not  avoid,  and  which  they  would  not  fly  from. 
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Conversion  now  sought  to  eradicate  that,  which  the 
fiery  stake  could  never  weaken  ;  and  the  poor  Jew  cited 
to  appear  against  his  religion,  or  to. expiate  for  it,  was 
exhorted  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  become  a  convert  or 
perish. 

"  That  can  I  never,"  replied  the  aged. man.  "  I  am  a 
Jew  by  birth,  my  faith  is  interwoven  with  my  life;  I 
may  abjure  the  one  but  never  can  the  other." 

"  Thou  impious  Jew,"  retorted  the  inquisitor,  "  do 
you  persist  in  your  notorious  infamy — then  suffer,  and 
we  shall  see  how  far  Judaism  will  serve  you  at  the 
stake." 

"  Oh,  it  will  serve  me  there,"  replied  the  other,  "  as 
it  will  serve  me  every  where  :  I  there  shall  prove  myself 
to  my  God  ;  he  will  know  my  heart  in  the  severe  trial, 
and  while  your  pinchers  sear  my  flesh,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  my  spirit."     The  inquisitor  paused. 

"  Thou  white-headed  man — have  you  no  children — 
no  pang  for  them  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  children,"  he  exclaimed  with  emotion, 
the  tears  trickling  down  his  aged  cheek,  "and  to  leave 
them  among  such  wolves,  indeed,  excites  a  pang  ;  but," 
added  he  with  sarcastic  firmness  and  fervency, — "  I  shall 
see  them  in  heaven  ;  and  you — you  will  not  suffer  our 
parting  to  be  long—  you  will  hasten  their  departure  to 
the  bosom  of  their  patriarchs!" 

"  Thou  incorrigible  Jew,dare  you  build  your  hopes  upon 
a  world  hereafter  ?  It  is  impious  to  listen  to  your  heresies  % 
shall  the  denier  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  proselyte  of  Ma- 
homet, hope  for  other  than  damnation? — Hence — hence — t 
bear  him  away — Is  there  no  difference  in  religion,  and 
shall  the  Christian  creed  suffer  ? — Bear  him  away." 

"  Yet  hear  me,"  interrupted  the  Jew  mildly,  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  difference  between  the  three  religions, 
— the  Hebrew,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan." 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  he  began  as  follows: 

"  There  was  in  ancient  times  a  father  who  possessed  a 
ring  of  singular  beauty  and  inestimable  value.     He  had 
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several  children,  and  among  them  one  son  who,  gifted 
with  a  superior  mind,  and  tenderly  attached  to  the  au- 
thors of  his  being,  won  the  affection  of  his  father,  who 
upon  his  death-bed  willed  him  the  possession  of  the  ring. 
The  son  received  it  as  the  most  precious  pledge  of  pa- 
rental affection ;  he  bowed  to  it  devoutly  night  and 
morning  in  remembrance  of  his  sire,  and  when  he  died 
left  it  again  to  a  favoured  son  as  a  testimonial  of  regard, 
and  a  remembrance  of  duty  :  the  ring  was  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  family,  and  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  for  several  generations,  until  it  came  to  the  possession 
of  a  father  who  had  three  sons,  each  so  amiable,  each  so 
excellent,  each  so- deserving  of  the  ring,  that  the  father 
was  at  a  loss  to  which  to  devise  it.  In  this  dilemma  he 
sought  out  a  curious"  artificer,  who  constructed  two 
other  rings  so  like  to  the  original  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  either  one  from  the  other.  The  father 
called  each  of  his  sons  separately  into  his  chamber,  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  ring,  averring  it  for  the  true  one. 
Out  of  this  circumstance  has  arisen  all  the  mischiefs  of 
which  the  world  has  so  long  complained— each  of  the 
sons  insisted  upon  the  genuineness  of  his  ring,  and  trans- 
mitted it  as  such  to  his  posterity  ;  but  which  is  the  real 
one  is  a  secret  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the  father  who 
bestowed  them,  and  will  stand  revealed  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  But  of  this  be  assured,  that  he  who  truly  be- 
lieves in  his  ring,  and  acts  up  to  its  profession,  will  be 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  the  ruler  of  all  P* 


FASHIONABLE  SALE  of  ROMANCES, 


At  the  late  sale  of  romances  and  miscellaneous  works 
in  Wigmore-street,  the  following  were  among  the  purcha- 
sers : 

Lord  Y.  was  pleased  to  buy  Moll  Flanders,  a  work  in 
had  condition.,  but  exactly  suited  to  his  lordship's  taste, 
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The  Marchioness  of  Fifty,  or  Love  in  a  Square,  was 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

Lord  B.  bid  high  for  the  Gamesters,  and  lost  many 
thousands  by  the  bargain. 

Sir  J.  Lade  was  offered  the  Pupil  of  Folly  ;  which  he 
bid  his  all  for  :  so  there  was  no  disputing  his  claim. 

The Causeof  Injured  Innocence,and Conspiracy  Punish- 
ed, and  the  Perjurers  Condemned,  were  reserved  as  public 
property. 

Mr.  B.  carried  off  The  Divorce  ;  a  piece  very  high  in 
that  gentleman's  estimation. 

Miss  N.  purchased  the  Capricious  Virgin,  and  had  the 
Forsaken  Actress  given  into  the  bargain. 

Who's  the  Dupe,  was  recommended  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  Lady  Oxford:  they  bought  up  an  edition  be- 
tween them. 

The  Mercenary  Marriage,  was  gained  by  a  gentleman 
whom  we  need  not  name. 

The  Curse  of  Sentiment,  and  the  Tortures  of  Sensibility, 
were  knocked  down  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  The  Smugglers,"  was  put  up  by  a  servant  of  Lady 
Ellenborough  ;  but  her  ladyship  not  liking  the  title,  it 
was  suffered,  along  with  J  Tour  to  Ramsgate,  to  remain 
upon  the  shelf. 


A  DISH  OF  PROVERBS. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  am  a  man  whom  early  habits  has  confirmed  in  anci- 
ent custom,and  my  conversation  is  principally  composed  of 
gothic  proverbs,  perhaps  to  the  annoyance  of  my  younger 
associates,  but  to  the  infinite  gratification  of  old  greybeards 
like  myself,  who  shake  their  heads  significantly  at  my 
sayings,  and  testify  their  truth  by  smiles  and  shrugs  of 
approbation,  accompanied  by  a  sigh  of"  'tis  very  true." 

But  there  is  no  placing  old  heads  upon  young  shoul- 
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ders  :  thus  my  maxim4?  provoke  laughter  rather  than  con- 
yiction  ;  alas  !  "young  folks  think  old  folks  to  be  fools ;  but 
old  folks  know  young  folks  to  be  so."  "The  colt  requires 
a  curb!"  but  "  'tis  a  long  lane  that  has  never  a  turning  ;" 
and  "to  be  young  is  a  fault  of  which  a  man  will  mend." 
Thus  I  live  in  hope  that  although  derision  points  her 
finger  at  my  bundle,  "  prudence  will  at  last  counsel,  and 
-wisdom  grow  out  of  it." 

"  The  man  who  baits  not  his  hook  will  catch  no  fish;"  but 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  proper  bait  ior  young 
men  to  make  use  of.  It  is  not  hypocrisy;  for  it  shews  a 
rose  while  it  conceals  a  thorn,  the  leaves  of  which  will  too 
surely  fall  at  sunset  and  expose  its  subtlety  :  it  may  like 
"  a  rolling  snow-ball  gather  substance,"  but  like  tne  snow- 
ball when  exposed  to  the  sun  of  truth  it  dissolves  into  a 
flavorless  dew  and  vanishes,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  for- 
mer being.  Hypocrisy  is  like  the  infirmity  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  which  shews  such  admirable  proportions 
during  a  state  of  health  and  vigor,  and  such  a  horrid 
structure  beneath  the  grasp  of  death.  No,  let  sincerity 
supersede  it ;  sincerity  is  a  draught  of  bitter,  unpleasing  to 
the  palate,  but  no  less  salutary  to  the  constitution.  The 
first  bait  then  must  be  sincerity. 

To  be  gay  and  thoughtless,  aping  the  ridiculous  be- 
havior of  mannerists,  and  thus  seeking  notoriety,  is  not 
the  second.  The  conduct  of  a  gentleman  should  be  that 
of  freedom  and  ease;  freedom  without  rudeness,  and  ease 
without  boldness:  it  is  a  compound  bait,  made  up  of 
politeness,  .affability,  address,  and  a  good  store  of  learn- 
ing, commingled  with  a  tolerable  understanding.  This  is 
the  second.  The  third,  is  a  mixture  of  prudence  with 
generosity,  truth,  and  honor,  with  benevolence,  governed 
by  discretion,  and  you  need  no  other;  every  other  re- 
quisite will  naturally  fall  into  this  arrangement. 

Having  these  three  baits  secured,  I  would  serve  up  a 
dish  of  proverbs  properly  strung  with  which  to  store 
the  memory  and  provide  against  the  subtle  designs  of 
-worldly  men.   Cunning  is  said   to  be  the  best  antidote 
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against  cunning;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  old  maxims 
will  serve  much  better  against  the  encroachments  of  ar- 
tifice and  for  the  preservation  of  morals. 

Accept  the  following,  Sir,  with  a  few  observations  on 
their  value  and  force  of  sentiment;  and  by  giving  them 
a  place  in  your  valuable  caustical  miscellany  you  may 
probably  render  an  important  service  to  readers  not 
wholly  inattentive  to  the  subject  of  their  perusal. 

A  close  mouth  c  at  cheth  no  flies.  This  adage  points  out 
to  us  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  effervescence  of  our 
tongues,  and  of  controuling  an  inclination  to  loquacity.  A 
close  mouth,  while  it  rejects  all  particles  of  impurity,  is 
a  certain  indication  of  discernment  and  the  love  of  truth. 
Scandal  is  avoided,  the  propagation  of  evil  is  checked, 
and  controversy  on  unimportant  or  painful  subjects  com- 
pleatly  foiled. 

A  bent  bow  waxctli  weak.  The  mind  engaged  incessantly 
in  one  pursuit  must  lose  its  vigour,  and  relax  by  the  un- 
natural stimulus  of  application.  Variety  is  necessary  to 
assuage  fatigue,  and  recruit  exhausting  intellect ;  but 
variety  should  never  fascinate  from  an  object  not  already 
matured  :  it  should  be  resorted  to  medicinally  to  repair, 
but  not  divert  the  mind  wholly  from  its  original  pursuit. 
Pleasure  is  necessary  also  to  divert  fatigue;  but  it  should 
be  used  with  discretion,  lest  it  shatter  the  sense  and 
overwhelm  the  judgment. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  This  admirable 
saying  should  be  so  thoroui-hly  en  raven  on  the  mind,  to 
be  wholly  inaccessible  to  improvidence,  and  the  hand 
of  thoughtless  inexperience.  Money  is  the  medium  by 
which  all  our  comforts,  all  or  i  leasur  s,  are  transferred 
to  us;  it  is  the  source  of  all  our  enjoyments,  and  glads 
the  hand  of  charity  when  guided  by  discretion  ;  yielding 
happiness  to  the  wretched,  and  a  meal  to  the  hungry  : 
the  wise  man  uses  it  with  a  sparing  hand,  but  gives  it 
6uch  extended  influence,  that  while  it  bids  his  lire  bum 
cheerfully,  and  the  frugal  meal  smoke  upon  his  board,  it 
administers  its  mite  to  the  mind,  and  soothes  the  troubled 
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pillow  with  acts  of  beneficence ;  while  the  fool  squan- 
ders it  without  enjoyment,  throws  it  from  him  as  a  dross, 
incapable  of  more  than  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  on 
the  morrow  finds  a  pillow  strewed  with  thorns,  and  an 
aching  heart  longing  for  its  return. 

A  friend  is  never  known  till  a  man  has  need,  or  a  friend  is 
riiot  so  soon  gotten  as  lost.  The  first  of  these  points  out  the 
criterion  by  which  a  friend  is  to  be  known  ;  the  latter  the 
importance  of  the  loss.  Professions  are  not  proofs,  trial 
alone  can  justify  opinion.  He  is  not  to  be  classed  among 
our  friends  who  partakes  of  our  dinner,  and  praises  every 
thing,and  drinks  of  our  wines  and  speaks  in  raptures  of  our 
hospitality — who  over  the  glass  gives  pledges  of  unalter- 
able attachment,  and  drowns  them  like  air-bubbles  with 
a  bumper — let  us  wait  until  we  want  a  dinner  or  a  service; 
'tis  then  we  shall  read  his  heart.  When  we  gain  a 
friend,  let  us  estimate  his  value  by  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing him,  and  remember  the  proverb,  which  tells  us  he  is 
not  so  soon  gotten  as  lost!  Remember,  that  as  man  is 
not  made  perfect,  we  ought  to  look  with  a  lenient  eye 
upon  his  errors,  and  outweigh  his  frailties  with  the  re- 
collection of  his  virtues:  since  he  who  is  the  master  of 
such  an  exalted  sentiment  mustapproach  by  near  steps  to 
perfection,  and  the  genuineness  of  a  good  heart. 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  JUL  This  proverb  implies 
that  the  conduct  of  the  wife  depends  materially  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  husband,  who  chiefly  founds  his  own 
conjugal  happiness,  or  renders  it  abortive  altogether.  The 
errors  of  the  wife  too  frequently  proceed  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  morals,  or  too  rigid  an  exertion  of  the  autho- 
rity which  the  laws  of  nature  has  vested  in  man  over  the 
weaker  sex.  The  example  of  the  man  who  falsely  ima- 
gines that  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  himself  in  excesses 
which  are  denied  to  the  female,  is  first  productive  of  dis- 
gust in  the  breast  of  the  wife,  afterwards  of  apathy,  and 
finally  of  infidel ity-.  Unless  mutual  affection,  reciprocal 
esteem,  unreserved  confidence,  and  joint  eudeavours  to 
fulfil     the   conjugal  contract,   actuate   the  parties    who 
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have  accepted  the  holy  ordinance,  happiness  cannot  be 
expected. 

As  long  liveih  a  merry  man  as  a  sad.  This  proverb 
oilers  an  antidote  against  dejection  and  despair,  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  grief,  and  directs  to  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence to  the  decrees  of  fate  :  misfortune  is  not  to  be 
averted  by  sighs,  nor  redemption  from  suffering  by  tears. 

A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe.  Most  of  the  evils  we  en- 
dure proceeds  from  the  precipitancy  of  ouractions.  Let  us 
reflect  and  point  out  a  thousand  untoward  circumstances 
of  our  lives,  which  reflection  would  have  averted. 

A  mouse  in  time  may  gnaw  in  two  a  cable.  Perseverance 
will  surmount  the  most  trying  difficulties  ;  it  can  accom- 
plish the  largest  objects,  and  realize  the  most  extended 
hopes:  the  structures  of  antiquity,  thevastness  of  chemi- 
cal research,  and  the  wonderful  inventions  of  mechanical 
genius,  are  the  works  of  perseverance. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well.  Let  the  end  be  considered 
ere  the  scheme  is  devised — success  is  not  always  certain. 

All  covet,  all  lose.  Risk  not  a  certainty  upon  a  doubt- 
ful venture;  avaricious  intentions  defeat  themselves — 
why  should  we  hazard  our  capital  upon  a  blank  in  the 
lottery,  when  a  prize  would  but  increase  our  store,  and 
not  our  comforts  ? 
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"  How  greatly  delightful1  s  the  joys  of  the  chase." 

Hunting  Song. 
Pope  has  compared  the  ruling  passion  to  Aaron's  ser- 
pent swallowing  all  the  rest ;  the  simile  is  not  deficient 
inaptitude,  as  a  more  bloated,  rapacious  reptile  cannot 
easily  be  conceived.  Although  in  different  subjects  the 
complexion  may  vary,  yet  be  the  ingredient  whatever 
it  may,  the  operation  is  invariably  the  same  :  duty,  af- 
fection, gratitude,  generosity,,  feeling,  common  and  every 
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other  sense  are  absorbed  in  its  vortex;  and  grertt 
indeed  is  the  triumph  of  that  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  make  any  thing  like  a  successful  effort  to  stem  its 
overwhelming  torrent ! 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  hoped  that  the  sacred 
armour  wielded  by  a  Christian  pastor,  would  have  been 
proof  against  the  pestiferous  attacks  of  this  worse  than 
Lernaeafs  Hydra ;  but,  alas !  man  is  found  to  be  man,  whether 
in  the  sumptuous  trappings  of  a  noble,  or  the  russet  frieze 
of  a  peasant,  whether  immergingfrom  a  forge,  or  ascend- 
ing a  pulpit.  The  following  anecdote  shews  more 
strongly  the  preponderance  of  the  ruling  passion  than  any 
occurrence  which  has  lately  happened  in  these  parts. 
John  and  Margery  were  servants  to  farmers  in  different 
and  not  quite  adjoining  parishes  ;  celibacy  had  long  been 
a  heavy  burthen  to  them.  By  reading  their  Sunday's 
chapter,  they  found  "  it  was  not  meet  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  nor  in  course  woman  neither,  and  also  being  told 
in  conning  over  a  certain  holy  ceremony,  that  continence 
uas  a  gift,  and  knowing  that  gifts  of  all  kinds  frequently 
stray  from  their  possessors,  they  religiously  made  up 
their  minds  to  become  bone  of  each  other's  bone;  secun- 
dem  artem,  the  banns  were  regularly  deposited  in  each 
parish,  according  to  the  manner  by  law  established.  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  the  positive  or  acci- 
dental feelings  of  the  parties  during  the  tedious  lapse  of  a 
fortnight ;  but  merely  state,  the  happy  morn  at  length 
arrived,  arrayed  in  exactly  the  same  splendour  as  though 
the  enamoured  couple  had  never  been  born. — Out  of 
compliment  the  nuptial  rite  was  to  be  performed  in  that 
parish  inhabited  by  the  blushing,  expecting  damsel — but 
oh  what  woe  is  in  the  sequel !  Vain  mortals — how  fate 
laughs  at  your  wisest  calculations!  It  does  not  generally 
happen  that  lovers  are  too  late  upon  such  momentous 
occasions ;  but  in  this  instance,whether  those  common  liars, 
village  clocks,  deceived  them,  or  from  whatever  other  ma- 
lign influence  it  arose,  so  it  was,  that  when  the  intended 
bridegroom  arrived,  in  all  the  glow  of  health  and  youth>; 
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ful  ardour,  one  pocket  fraught  with  the  emblem  of  eternal 
constancy,  and  the  other  with  a   sacerdotal  certificate  of 
fitness — lo!  the  priest  was  fled- — he  had,  it  seems,  arrived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  canonical  space  allotted  for 
the  performance — had  impatiently  waited  some  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time — but  to  linger  away  the  whole — what9 
zcas  that  his  duty? — Cover  was  to  be  broke  at  ten — could 
he  lose  the  noble  burst? — no- — and  off  he  galloped  ! !  !  One 
reads,  sometimes,  wonderful  encomiums,  most   precious 
stuff'  truly,  upon  modern  refinement,  modem  this — modem 
that — and  modern    the  other  ;  but  in   my  humble  opinion, 
the  patriarchal  worthies  pursued  a  plan  less  liable  to  dis- 
appointment in  those  cases,   a  method  sanctioned  too  by 
God's  holy  ordinance — demonstrably  accurate,  as  it  is  an 
approved  axiom  of  mathematics  that    the  shortest  cut 
between  any  two  objects,  is  a  straight  line.     If  any  of  my 
readers  should  chance  to  be  sceptical  on  this  head,  I  re- 
commend to  them,  the  next  rainy  sabbath,  to  take  down 
their  Bibles,  and  peruse  the  concise  nuptials  of  Mr.  Isaac 
and  Miss  R.ebekah    Bethuel,  (Gen.  chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  67.), 
as  also  in  Gen.  chap.  xxix.  the  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jacob  thesupplanterand  the  Misses  Laban's. 

No  Sportsman, 
Southwell,  Feb.  17^,1814. 


LIBEL. 


The  KfcNG,  at  the  suit  c/Burckhardt,  versus  Wm.  Earle* 


Our  readers,  by  referring  to  the  26th  number  of  the 
Scourge,  will  there  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  libel 
charged  against  the  d  .cndant,  and  by  comparing  it  with 
what  the  court  has  thought  proper  to  infUct,  and  that,  with 
the  judgment  of  the  court  on  similar  occasions,  will  as- 
certain whether  it  was  not  commensurate  in  the  amount 
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with  the  subject,  whether  it  .was  below  the  standard  of 
punishment,  or  whether  it  exceeded  it  beyond  the  prece- 
dent of  any  former  case.  The  defendant  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  was, 
six  months  imprisonment  in  Newgate*  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  himself  in  two  hundred,  and  two  others  in  one 
hundred  each. 

It  will  not  be  considered  necessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause;  they  have  already  appeared  in 
the  public  prints;  and  although,  in  some  of  them,  mise- 
rably represented,  and  with  an  acrimony  not  altogether 
praise-worthy  in  brothers  of  the  quill,  yet  when  we  con- 
sider they  are,  for  the  most  part,  bought  and  sold  like 
offal  in  a  public  market,  we  shall  cease  to  animadvert 
upon  them — we  suffer  them  to  pursue  their  avocations 
with  their  usual  malignity,  which  is  wonderfully  inspired 
by  a  bank  note  and  a  good  dinner :  for  these  they  write, 
for  these  they  decry;  and,  with  true  Protean  skill,  can 
change  their  style  or  side  in  proportion  to  their  pay. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Scourge  to  expose  im- 
posture and  folly,  to  decry  public  delinquents,  and  to 
castigate  public  vice ;  to  penetrate  the  secret  recesses  of 
infamy  and  guilt,  and  shew  to  the  public  gaze  the  ve- 
nality of  the  press,  that  free  press  which  is  boasted  of  as 
an  Englishman's  right,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  no  more 
thai>  a  medium  for  prostituted  talent,  and  the  vehicle  of 
influence  and  corruption.  No  wonder,  considering  these 
-were  its  objects,  that  the  Scourge  should  arouse  a 
swarming  myriad  against  its  establishment;  no  wonder, 
that  those  who  still  felt  the  effect  of  those  former  wound* 
inflicted  on  their  venality,  should  dart  their  febrile  arrows 
at  a  supposed  falling  man,  and  seek  to  inundate  him 
with  their  impotent  prescriptions.  "  Cease,  vipers,  yoa 
but  bite  against  a  file:"  we  still  have  a  tooth  for  you, 
our  hand  is  not  so  shaken  but  we  can  hold  a  pen  ! — Yet 
ye  are  harmless — More  potent  in  rage  than  in  power, 
we  will  not  draw  our  sword  against  a  fly;  nay,  against  a 
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swarm— they  will  find  their  fate  in  a  treacle-cask,  and  fy> 
it  we  consign  them. 

It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  motives  by  which 
the  libel  was  influenced  ;  motives,  the  notice  of  which 
was  carefully  abstained  from  in  the  court;  but  we  refer 
to  the  whote  article,  the  article  itself,  written  in  favour 
of  an  Englishman's  rights,  to  justify  that  we  were  not 
actuated  by  secret  malice.  We  will  not  seek  to  deny 
the  principles  upon  which  the  communication  was 
founded;  but  we  will  not  be  backward  in  doingan  act  of 
justice  :  our  greatest  detraction,  aided  by  all  the  malig- 
nancy of  spleen,  shall  have  no  colour  for  an  accusation 
of  dishonour  against  us.  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  unknown 
to  the  writer,  or  at  least  but  very  partially,  and  surely 
the  writer  could  not  be  suspected  of  harbouring  a  preju- 
dice against  him,  having  no  origin  but  an  inflexible  love 
for  detraction.  No,  the  court  itself  sets  its  face  against 
such  a  supposition;  no,  the  writer  was  actuated  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  considered  as  men  of  honour,  one  or 
two  of  them  moved  in  the  highest  sphere  of  life,  who 
averred  upon  their  honour  that  what  they  advanced,  which 
was  to  the  amount  of  the  publication,  was  fact,  which 
they  could  and  would  verify  upon  oath.  It  was  with 
this  conviction  the  article  was  written,  under  this  im- 
pression that  it  went  forth  into  the  world,  and  upon 
which  the  responsible  author  rested  his  defence. 

We  find  upon  the  affidavit  of  Mfc  Burckhardt  himself, 
that  the  statement  we  received  from  these  honorable  per- 
sonages was  founded  in  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ; 
for  wanton,  malignant,  and  wilful  fabrications,  fabri- 
cated for  purposes  then  little  understood,  but  which  we 
now  are  fully  apprized  of.  Secret  assassins — they  armed 
our  hand  in  the  dark,  and  plunged  at  the  man  whom 
they  feared  to  encounter.  It  is  not  the  severity  of  our 
sentence  shall  prevent  us  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt. We  are  happy  to  make  an  honorable  restitution, 
and  with  the  penalty  upon  our  heads  declare  it  our  con- 
viction thab  we  lutve  been  wilfully  misinformed  by  Mr* 
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Burckhardt's  private  enemies,  and  we  cannot  too  much 
regret  that  we  were  the  instrument0  I  ch  assassins. 
"We  lament  that  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  have  relied 
on  men  whom  we  nad  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  and  we 
equally  lament  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  which 
could  stoop  to  forge  a  damning  lie  for  objects  of  perse- 
cution and  revenge  ;  but  let  them  rejoice  that  they  have 
fallen  into  our  hands— that  we  feel  the  pledge  of  honor 
too  binding  to  betray  them.  We  seek  not  their  aid;  we 
despise  the  gold  of  prostitution  ;  but  they  are  safe ; 
escape  may  not  be  theirs  on  future  occasions. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
libel,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  address  of  Sir  W.  Garrow,  the  attorney-general ;  he 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  at  the  trial ;  he  invited  our  re- 
ply :  and  we  feel  no  inclination  to  disappoint  his  expec- 
tations. To  tell  Sir  William  Garrow  that  he  is  the 
greatest  libeller  in  the  nation,  perhaps  would  be  a  libel ; 
and  as  we  have  no  great  desire  to  accommodate  his  tem- 
per by  inviting  another  vigorous  display  of  his  virulent 
abuse,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  thinking ; — we  hope 
and  trust  that  we  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  thought. 
The  utmost  weight  of  this  learned  counsel's  argument 
went  to  prove,  without  a  single  proof  before  him,  that 
we  wrote  for  pay,  from  which  of  course  we  must  be  led 
to  conclude  the  attorney-general  pleaded  without  a  fee  ; 
that  actuated  by  a  thirst  for  justice  in  "  low,  coarse,  scur- 
rilous, abusive,  vulgar,  and  no  less  malignant  language," 
he  inveighed  against  a  gentleman :  yes,  a  gentleman,  with 
pretensions  to  the  name  equal  to  his  own,  and  with  his 
finger  and  thumb  not  then  recovered  from  the  pressure 
of  his  fee  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  hire  of  his  slander  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  hireling\  This  accusation,  indeed, 
provoked  a  smile;  a  smile,  yes,  of  contempt  for  the  man 
who  uttered  it,  who  outstretched  the  powers  of  his  license 
for  detraction,  and  forgot,  in  the  heat  of  his  animosity, 
that  hireling  would  equally  apply  to  himself.  Poor  Sir 
Wiiliam,he  actually  forgot,  in  the  practice  of  tiisscurrility, 
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that  he  was  deprecating  the  style  in  which  he  most  ex- 
celled—thus verifying  the  old  adage  of  two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree!  But  Sir  William,  with  lungs  of  iron,  and  a 
face No,  no;  we  have  learnt  caution  with  the  clip- 
ping of  our  wings — we  wish  not  conclude  the  simile  :  let 
fancy  nil  the  outline;  we  will  have  no  more  misinterpre- 
tation of  our  words;  no  more  libel. — Heaven  knows  we 
have  enough  of  it,  in  a  narrow  circumference  in  a  grated  par- 
lour!— and  are  surrounded  by  amusements  we  have  no  re- 
lish for;  such  as  whipping  a  top,  or  playing  at  marbles^ 
odd  or  even,  and  pitching  dumps  in  a  hole.  We  will  have 
no  more  libel,  at  least  we  will  not  render  dubitahle  the 
respect  we  entertain  for  him!  we  deal  not  in  equivoque. 
Sir  William  accuses  us  of  writing  in  a  garret ;  admit  it  to 
be  the  case — does  Sir  William  remember  any  thing  of  his 
early  years?  does  he  remember  when  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself  above  obscurity,  and  by  the  strength  and 
exercise  of  his  talents  founded  his  present  eminence?  does 
he  blush  to  remember  this?  is  he  so  wedded  to  the  very 
weakness  of  pride  that  he  will  not  do  himself  justice, 
and  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  he  himself  struggled 
away  years  in  indigence  and  abated  their  number  by  in- 
dustry ?  Sir  William  may  blush  at  such  recollections; 
but  if  ours  was  the  eaise,  we  should  with  pride  acknow- 
ledge the  garret,  and  readily  declare  that,  we  delighted 
in  its  sanctuary,  which,  if  it  furnished  us  but  a  frugal  table, 
would  satisfy  us  with  an  easy  conscience  and  a  tranquil 
mind.     We  may  probably  resume  this  subject  in  our  next* 
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HUMAN  DEPRAVITY. 

A  person  named  Morton,  of  a  good   family,   who  had  been 

committed  on  a  charge  of  forgery,   to  as  languishing  in   prison 

under  the  frightful  apprehension   of  a  criminal   trial.     It  was 

necessary  for  the  Bank  to  ascend  by  this  prosecution  to  the 
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source  of  the  evil,  2nd  to  make  the  proper  arrangements  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  A  false  friend  of  Morton's  founded  on  these 
circumstances  his  infernal  design.  He  went  to  the  prison,  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  the  unfortunate  situation  cf  the  young 
man,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  that  might  save  him  from  an  infamous  death.  Such  a 
friend  b  always  welcome  :  Morton,  who  had  already  laid  his  ac- 
count with  certain  death,  thought  he  saw  an  angel  of  light  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  confided  his  destiny  to  the  hands  of  a  traitor, 
who  contrived  by  means  of  money  and  art  to  rescue  the  crimi- 
nal from  his  prison  :  every  thing  being  prepared  for  flight,  he 
soon  found  himself,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  at  liberty  on  the  coast 
of  France.  He  changed  his  name,  took  the  road  to  Flanders, 
and  arrived  at  Bruges  where  he  stopt.  His  friend  Deeds  in 
the  mean  time  steadily  pursued  his  plan.  He  offered  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Bank,  whom  the  escape  of  Morton  had  drawn  into 
great  embarrassment,  to  deliver  him  up  for  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  appeared  too  large,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  man  who  would  be  a  traitor  for  five  thousand 
pounds,  would  find  it  no  great  difficulty  to  be  the  same  for  one 
thousand.  Deeds  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  more,  at 
last  consented.  In  the  mean  time  the  passion  of  the  English 
for  their  native  country  began  to  act  with  such  violence  on  the 
part  of  young  Morton,  that  the  object  of  all  his  wishes  was  to 
return  with  safety  to  England.  Four  months  had  already 
passed,  he  was  still  at  Bruges,  and  carried  on  an  uninterrupted 
correspondence  with  Deeds,  who  sent  him  from  time  to  time 
some  little  supplies  of  money,  when  he  received  the  joyful  news 
that  he  might  return,  that  his  friends  had  compromised  matters 
at  the  Bank,  who  were  willing  to  drop  the  prosecution,  which 
would  bring  disagreeable  consequences  to  them  as  well  as  to 
him.  What  neither  the  signatures  of  all  the  directors  together, 
nor  even  that  of  the  monarch  could  effect,  a  single  letter  of  the 
traitor  accomplished.  Full  of  blind  reliance  on  his  deliverer 
and  benefactor,  who  enj«oined  him  to  return  immediately,  he 
arrived  in  London  and  was  arrested  on  the  same  day,  the  trial 
proceeded,  Deeds  got  the  reward,  and  Morton  was  hanged. — Ar~ 
chenholtzys  Picture  of  England. 


SIR  GEORGE  COLERROOKE. 

This  Individual  was  a  singular  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.     He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  the  first  banker  ift 
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London,  and  many  years  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Who  would  imagine  that  indigence  and  necessity  were  to  fol- 
low such  a  state  of  pomp  and  opulence  ?  He  kept  the  retinue 
«>f  a  prince,  and  every  thing  entitled  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  ex- 
treme disoider  with  which  his  very  extensive  trade  was  carried 
on  led  him  often  to  engage  in  foolish  speculations.  For  in- 
stance, the  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  often  but  little 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  bought  stock  at  critical 
times,  and  sold  it  again  when  matters  were  going  well.  Sir 
George  having  met  with  many  losses  in  this  way,  his  tottering 
condition  was  discovered,  and  caused  a  very  general  alarm  in 
the  capital ;  the  bank  of  England  came  to  his  assistance,  bu^ 
the  immense  sums  that  it  advanced  were  in  vain.  He  became 
a  bankrupt,  and  his  creditors  took  possession  of  his  effects. 
The  inconceivable  negligence  with  which  he  had  conducted  not 
only  his  own  trade,  but  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
became  public,  and  as  his  great  vanity  and  imperious  manners 
had  procured  him  many  enemies,  no  one  pitied  his  misfortune: 
and  the  English,  who  are  seldom  wanting  in  generosity  in  such 
cases,  made  of  him  a  melancholy  exception,  and  he  was  reduced 
with  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him  in  marriage  immense  riches, 
to  a  state  of  poverty.  The  misery  of  a  man  whose  pride  w?as 
insupportable,  soon  became  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  that  very  East  India  Company  which  had  suffered  so 
much  by  his  negligence,  and  all  the  members  of  which  were  his 
enemies.  He  obtained,  by  special  favor,  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  with  which  he  retired  to  France,  and  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Boulogne.  In  1778,  when  the, 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  the  French  court, 
which  had  ordered  all  the  English  to  quit  the  kingdom,  touched 
with  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Colebrooke,  made  an  honor- 
able exception  in  favor  of  his  unfortunate  family. 


Mr.  Hanway  was  among  the  most  singular  of  human  eccen- 
trics. A  friend  of  his,  Sir  Timothy  Waldo,  had  dined  with  the 
Duke  of  N.  and  on  leaving  his  house  was  contributing  to  the 
support  and  insolence  of  a  train  of  servants,  who  lined  the 
hall,  and  at  last  putting  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  the 
fellow  returned  it,  observing,  "Sir,  1  do  not  take  silver."  "  Don't 
you  indeed,"  said  the  worthy  baronet,"  then  2  don't  give  gold." 
Mr.  Hanway  remarked  on  the  disgraceful  absurdity  of  permit- 
ting serv  ants  to  receive  vmls ,  and  told  Sjr  Timothy  a  circHm* 
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stance  that  happened  to  himself.  He  was  paying  the  servants 
of  a  respectable  friend  for  a  dinner,  which  their  master  had  in- 
vited him  to,  one  by  one  as  they  appeared — 

"  Sir,   your  great  coat" — "  a  shilling.'* 

«  Your  hat"— "a  shilling." 

«  Stick"— "a  shilling." 

«  Umbrella"-— "  a  shilling." 

"Sir" — "your  gloves — " 

"  Why,  friend,  keep  the  gloves — they  are  not  worth  a  shilling." 

.  The  tragedy  of  the  Distressed  Mother  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  but  may  be 
witnessed  in  all  its  glory  and  portentous  honor,  at  a  certain  man- 
sion near  Blackheath. 


POPE  AND  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

A  certain  country  family,  whose  reason  for  coming  to  town 
was  the  intention  of  having  their  pictures  drawn,  and  princi- 
pally that  of  the  hopeful  heir,  brought  him  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  That  skilful  artist  soon  discovered  that  a  little  con- 
verse with  the  world  might  one  day  or  other  wear  off  his  appa- 
rent insensibility,  instead  of  drawing  him  in  a  green  coat  with 
spaniels,  or  in  the  more  contemptible  livery  of  a  fop  playing 
with  a  lap-dog,  he  gave  him  a  soul  darting  with  proper  spirit 
through  the  rusticity  of  his  features.  A  gentleman  met  the 
mother  and  sisters  coming  down  stairs  the  day  it  was  finished, 
and  found  Sir  Godfrey  in  a  violent  rage  above,  "  Look  there, 
said  he,"  pointing  to  a  picture,  "  there  is  a  fellow  !  I  have  put 
some  sense  into  him  and  none  of  his  family  know  him." 

Sir  Godfrey's  consciousness  of  his  own  skill  was  so  well 
known,  that  it  exposed  him  frequently  to  the  banter  and  irony 
of  the  wits,  his  friends.  Pope,  to  play  him  off,  said  to  him  after 
poking  round  a  room  full  of  beauties  he  had  painted,  '*  It's  a 
pity,  Sir  Godfrey,'  that  you  had  not  been  consulted  at  the  crea- 
tion." Sir  Godfrey  threw  his  eyes  strong  upon  Pope's  shoulders* 
and  answered,  «  I  should  have  made  some  things  better." 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  expression  Pope  generally  used  by 
way  of  oath,  was  "  God  mend  me  1"  One  day  in  dispute  with 
a  hackney  coachman  he  used  the  expression — "  Mend  you !"  say$ 
the  coachman,  i(  it  would  not  be  half  the  trouble  to  make  a  new 
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On  a  late  Military  Promotion, 
While  poor  insolvents  pent  in  jail, 

With  hunger  and  with  sorrow  cope, 
A  titled  spendthrift  without  bail, 

Finds  a  sure  refuge  in — Good  Hope„ 


Cheap  Housekeeping, 
Dick  lives  at  home,  conceal' d  by  stealth. 

His  creditors  to  chouse ; 
And  shews  his  wit,  if  not  his  wealth, 
By  wisely  Keeping  House. 


Upon  the  recent  Events  in  Holland, 

Mynheer  amongst  his  dykes  and  bogs, 
Was  used  of  late  to  starve  in  fogs, 

In  vain  he  sought  relief ; 
Till  back'd  by  Bulls  and  Ritssian  Bears , 
He  found  his  stomach  eased  from  cares, 

And  feeds  on  British  Beef. 


TO  Dr.  DELAIIOYD, 

On  his  new-invented  Remedy  for  Insanity* 

Of  all  the  ways  that  you  can  find, 
To  cure  the  madness  of  mankind, 
Hanging  seems  likeliest,  my  friend. 
To  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end. 


To  the  same. 

If  all  the  College  should  agree, 
That  hanging  cures  insanity, 
Then  of  all  the  doctors  you  can  fetch, 
You'll  find  none  equal  to  Jack  Ketch, 

Old  Bailey. 

\» 

VOL    VII.  &      X, 
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QUIBBLE. 

On  hearing  a  Double  Entendre,  by  a  Married  Man. 
For  this,  let  ribaldry's  sworn  foes 

A  better  reason  give,  who  can ;— - 
His  meaning's  double,  I  suppose, 

Because  he's  not  a  single  man. 


On  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cl-rkeys  suitors. 

p g d,  the  father,  first  went  to  her, 

Then  sent  F g d,  the  son,  to  woo  her  ; 

So  going  thusyVom  male  to  male, 
The  lawyers  say  she's  held  in  tail. 


Fashionable  small  Talk. 
"  What  sloven's  that  ?"  said  Will  to  Jack, 
"  Who  strives  to  ape  a  beau,  good  lack  ! 

Tell  me  1  beg." 
Quoth  Jack  to  Will,  "you're  wrong  t  know; 
The  ladies  say  he's  quite  a  bow — 

About  the  leg." 
Continues  Jack,  "he's  very  rich, 
Plutus  has  given  him  a  niche  1" 

Cries  Will,  "  Indeed! 
I  thought  as  much,  for  now  I  see, 
Tho'  he  seems  bent  by  penury, 

He's  not  in  kneed  !" 


On  the  Departure  of  the  Duke  of  CI — 

Pray  where  doth  Royal  CI go  ? 

The  saints  declate,  to  Jericho  ; 
And  certain  'tis  ere  he  did  pack, 
Fie  on  the  Jordan  turn'd  his  back. 


Rogues  all  !  or  Three  Generations.* 

Whate'er  the  author  of  this  piece  may  be, 

His  Farce  has  proved  a  dismal  Tragedy, 

For  'twere  enough  to  daunt  both  rogue  and  dunce. 

To  see  Three  Generations  damn'd  at  once  ! 

*  The  title  of  a  Farce  lately  damned  at  Drvry  Lane. 
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On  the  Ch — c — lor's  Gout, 

The  Ch r  was  long  in  doubt. 

What  could  have  brought  on  his  late  gout ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  he  might  be  sure, 
Dining  at  home  would  work  a  cure  ! 


Lady  P /  versus  Ph-pps. 

While  Lady  Br-dg-t's  cause  is  cast, 
Now  on,  now  off,  as  things  may  chime^ 

Whatever  she  may  lose  at  last, 
She's  sure,  at  least  of  gaining — Time* 


Epigram, 

A  Parson  made  a  long  discourse, 

Meaning  to  shew,  with  judgment  good, 

The  smallest  thing  from  God  the  source, 
By  man  was  scarcely  understood. 

A  profound  speech,  he  did  let  fall, 

Which  mov'd  his  audience  to  laughter  ; 

Said  he, "  I  do  defy  ye  all, 

To  make  one,  single ,  drop  of  water  !" 

9th  Feb.  1814.  L.  A 


On  the  Amateur  of  Fashion's  performing  for  the  Benefit  of 
distressed  Widows. 

When  ranting  Romeo  deigns  to  play, 
From  dames  he  levies  sterling  notes, 

That  widows  viva  voce  say, 
We'd  rather  have  him  raise  our  coAtes  ! 
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on  public  writing- 


Mr.  Editor. 

It  was  the  joint  complaint  of  Dean  Swift,  and  of  Mr* 
Pope,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  their  miscella- 
nies, that  in  the  levit}^  of  their  youth,  and  in  the  gaiety  of 
that  playful  mind  common  to  all  men  possessing  a  viva- 
city of  genius,  they  had  committed  effusions  to  the  press, 
which  they  afterwards  might  have  wished  never  to  have 
thought  of,but  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  redeem 
from  the  recording  page  of  literature  ;  and  that  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  occasional  sallies  which  they  could  not 
disown,  and  without  their  consent,  was  a  greater  injury 
than  that  of  ascribing  to  them  the  most  stupid  produc- 
tions which  they  could  wholly  wish  to  deny. 

I  am  one  of  those,  Sir,  who  have  by  unremitting  indus- 
try established  a  slender  reputation  for  ability,  which   is 
now  deteriorating  by  the  addle-headed  placing  upon  stilts 
the  lighter  effusions  of  my  brain,  and  ascribing  to  them 
an  importance  which  they  never  attempted   to  possess, 
and  which  it  was  far  beyond  my  expectation  should  ever 
be  ascribed  to  them.     That  a  man  should  be  sacrificed  at 
the  pleasure   of  a   weak  and  puerile  critic,  who  reads 
without  understanding,  and  decides  without  judgment, 
is  one  of  those  severities  to  which  a  literary  man  is  pe- 
culiarly subject.  Indiscriminate   praise    is  more   odious 
than  indiscriminate  censure;   the  latter  exposes  its  own 
deformity,  the  former  comes  with  a  more  insinuating 
subtlety,  concealing  its  form,  but  is  ruinous  in   its  con- 
sequences; but,  Sir,  nothing  is  more  dreadful  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  public  writer  than  that  of  rescuing  the  weak 
impulse  of  the  pen,  done  in  a  moment  of  inattention,  and 
giving  it  to  the  press,    thus  incautiously  giving  circula- 
tion to  that  which   obscurity  would  best  countenance, 
and  rendering  it  a  type  of  talent  which   it  possesses    no 
one    qualification  for  pourtraying.     Posthumous   works 
chiefly  come  uuder  this  class,  works  which  too  frequently 
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are  concealed  by  the  author  until  executors,  probably 
with  the  desire  of  inditing  the  memory  of  the  man, 
but  more  commonly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their 
own  funds,  give  to  the  world  with  a  pomposity  which 
cannot  fail  in  obscuring  the  lustre  of  the  author  and  wi- 
thering the  laurels  he  had  earned.  It  is  my  unhappy  fate, 
Sir,  to  have  thus  suffered.  I  left  behind  me  some  ma- 
nuscripts which  if  I  had  been  apprised  of  the  immediate 
mortality  of  my  disease,  I  should  have  consigned  to  the 
flame  :  as  it  is  they  live  a  memento  either  of  my  incapa- 
city or  my  carelessness,  and  the  laurels  which  were  bud- 
ding round  my  tomb  are  blighted.     I  am,   yours,  &c. 

The  Sha.de  of  a.  Poet. 


Theatrical  Review. 

DRURY  LANE. 
Friday,  Feb.  11. — "  Fontainbleau,  or  our  Way  in 
France."  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  from  what  motives  the  ma- 
nagers of  this  house  act.  With  an  excellent  comic  company 
they  persist  in  performing  the  most  despicable  comedies.  First 
the  town  were  regaled  with  all  the  sterling  wit  of  Messrs.  Mor- 
ton, Reynolds,  and  Dibdin  ;  and  when  they  found  it  impossible*, 
even  with  the  most  lavish  distribution  of  orders,  to  collect  an 
audience  large  enough  to  keep  each  other  warm,  they  strove 
to  augment  their  attractions  by  reviving  the  forgotten,  and 
deservedly  forgotten  dramas  of  O'Keefe  ;  a  writer  of  some  whim, 
and  very  successful  in  broad  farce,  but  who  never  steps  beyond 
that  circle  without  exhibiting  abortive  efforts  after  wit  and  hu- 
mour. The  second  experiment,  however,  succeeded  no  better 
than  the  first.  Fontainbleau  was  revived  on  this  evening,  and 
has  not  since  been  performed.  It  was  not  worth  resuscitation. 
The  plot  is  extravagant,  the  dialogue  forced  and  unnatural,  and 
the  characters  either  vulgarly  familiar  or  laboriously  distorted. 
It  was  hoped  the  singing  of  Rraham,  who  played  Ford  Win- 
love,  might  compensate  for  the  absence  of  all  other  interest ; 
but  his  ballads  on  this  occasion  were  not  of  that  description 
which  captivate  the  popular  taste.  An  apology  was  made  for 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  thougU  able  to  act  was  quite   unable  to  sing. 
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Mrs.  Dickons,  however,in  Rosa, combining  her  powers  with  those 
of  Braham,  left  little  to  be  wished  for  in  the  vocal  department, 
and  that  department  comprised  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
Elliston,  as  Lackland,  would  have  been  just  as  amusing,  and 
quite  as  animated,  if  he  had  spared  some  of  those  disgusting 
straddles,  which  do  not  exhibit  his  person  to  any  advantage, 
and  only  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  loathing.  Decamp, 
in  Colonel  Epaulette,  croaked  and  fluttered  about  the  stage, 
quite  like  a  Frenchman  who  has  abandoned  the  suavity  of  a 
Parisian,  and  combined  the  obtrusive  frivolity  of  his  country- 
men with  the  boisterous  coarseness  of  an  uneducated  English- 
man. Lovegrove,  in  Squire  Tallyho,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  difference  between  an  English  jockey  and  a  Russian  boor: 
the  unmeaning  grin  and  vacant  fatuity  of  countenance  which 
suited  admirably  in  Affonassy  (in  Narensky)  was  altogether 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  lived  by  dexterous  knavery.  Miss 
Kelly,  in  Dolly  Bull,  was  as  arch  and  natural  as  usual ;  perhaps 
too  much  so  for  the  broad  vulgarity  of  Cheapside. — Few  of 
the  performers  were  perfect  in  their  parts ;  and  the  piece  went 
off  very  heavily. 

Saturday,  Feb.12. — "Richard III. — Turnout."  Mr.  Kean, 
this  evening,  undertook  the  very  arduous  character  of  Gloster. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  play,  Mr.  Wroughton  apolo- 
gized for  a  hoarseness  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  claiming 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience.  He  certainly  was  very  hoarse, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  character  was  much  impaired  by 
it ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Kean  is  by  far  the 
best  Richard  the  stage  can  now  boast.  He  has  formed  himself 
upon  no  model  but  that  of  nature  :  he  incessantly  thinks,  and 
his  acting  is,  consequently,  the  incessant  result  of  thought. 
He  does  not,  like  other  performers,  even  the  best,  sometimes  re- 
cite their  speeches,  reserving  themselves  for  a  few  elaborate 
efforts  in  the  course  of  a  play  :  from  the  moment  he  steps  upon' 
the  stage  he  identifies  himself  with  the  character,  and  seems  ra- 
ther to  speak  and  act  from  the  immediate  impulses  of  his  own 
mind  than  from  the  studied  suggestions  of  his  author.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  describe  what  a  constant  freshness  and  vigour 
are  thus  infused  into  his  acting.  Always  intent  himself,  the 
spectator  is  equally  so,  and  forgets  that  he  is  viewing  a  mimic 
exhibition  of  life.  His  person  is  not  imposing,  neither  are 
his  features  very  striking ;  but  his  eye  is  a  pregnant  interpreter 
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of  the  passions.  Yet,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  no- 
tion that  he  will  prove  a  limited  actor  ;  that  is,  there  will  be 
some  half  dozen  characters  in  which  he  will  establish  his  pre- 
eminence, but  without  that  versatility  of  talent  which  can  em- 
brace the  wide  range  of  tragedy.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
be  right  in  this  conjecture  ;  but  from  an  attentive  observation 
of  his  manner,  of  the  apparent  scope  of  his  capacity,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  he  would  succeed  in  Hamlet,  Cori* 
olanus,  Brutus,  Leontes,  Beverley,  Hotspur,  Othello,  Lear,&c« 
We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  possesses  much  power  in  the 
pathetic. 

His  manner  is  often  faulty.  He  is  too  fond  of  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  often  acts  with  a  levity  which  too  nearly  resembles 
comedy.  Nor  is  his  emphasis  always  correct,  or  his  delivery  of 
the  text  of  Shakespeare.  An  instance  of  the  first  occurred  in 
the  following  lines  : 

"  All  I  can  hope's  to  throw  her  into  sickness, 
That  I  may  send  her  a  physician." 

Mr.  Kean  made  physician  the  emphatic  word  ;  but  it  ii 
clear  that  the  pronoun  I,  should  receive  the  stress,  indicating 
by  it  the  sort  of  physician  he  would  send,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. In  expressing  his  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  his  wife, 
Lady  Anne,  where  he  says — ■ 

"  "lis  my  honesty  that  tells  thee  now 
With  all  my  heart  I  hate  thee — •" 
He  was  decidedly  inferior  to   Kemble,  who  throws  into  the  sen> 
tence  the  most  insulting  and  cruel  mockery  of  manner. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  various  passages  which 
he  delivered  with  unexampled  felicity.  Though  in  parts  he 
was  capable  of  improvement,  the  whole  performance  outstrips 
all  existing  competition.  In  the  last  scene  he  was  peculiarly 
great;  he  fought  till  he  appeared  almost  senseless  from  re- 
peated wounds,  and  when,  at  last,  his  sword  was  struck  from  his 
feeble  hold^  he  continued,  for  a  moment,  unconsciously  thrust- 
ing with  his  hand  as  if  it  still  grasped  the  weapon.  This  wa$ 
admirable,  and  called  down  enthusiastic  applause.  He  has  since 
repeated  the  character  with  increased  effect  in  some  parts. 

Mrs*  Glover  was  very  impressive  in  the  Queen,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  she  been  less  boisterous.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Rae  in  Richmond. 
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During  the  present  month  the  annals  of  this  theatre  have  beeft 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  acting  of  Mr.  Kemble  and  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Opera  entitled  "  the  Farmer's  Wife,"  written  by 
Mr.  C.  Dibdin.  We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  express 
our  admiration  of  Mr.  Kemble  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  similar  characters,  that  to  restate  our  sentiments  would 
be  superfluous.  Excited  by  the  emulation  of  proving  himself 
worthy  of  the  dramatic  throne,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
numerous  and  able  rivals,  he  has  excelled  himself,  and  proved 
that  the  approach  of  age  has  not  enfeebled  his  powers,  nor  a 
long  succession  of  popular  applause,  seduced  him  into  lassitude 
or  forge tfulness.  That  he  has  many  faults,  and  is  deficient  in 
versatility  must.be  admitted  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  genius  to  excel  his  most  casual  efforts  in  those 
characters  which  he  has  selected  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
powers.  If  the  range  of  his  successful  exertion  be  confined,  who 
could  walk  within  the  same  restricted  sphere  with  equal  power 
of  delight  and  astonishment  ? 

The  plot  of  "the  Fanner's  Wife,"  if  plot  it  may  be  called,  de- 
pends upon  the  attempt  of  a  town  buck  on  the  chastity  of  the 
farmer's  rib,  the  immaculate  virtue  of  the  lady,  and  the  valour 
of  the  husband.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  hackneyed  puns, 
a  dialogue  without  sentiment  or  spirit,  and  the  fortunate  intro- 
duction of  airs  and  songs,  adapted  to  the  styles  of  the  principal 
singers,  at  every  climax  of  dulness  and  absurdity.  It  was 
saved  from  condemnation  by  the  merit  of  the  performers  and 
the  music,  but  will  sink  into  oblivion  in  proportion  as  the  for- 
mer obtain  new  materials  of  display,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  found 
at  the  music  shops,  and  in  private  concerts,  unaccompanied  by 
the  tame  and  vulgar  dialogue. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  bringing  forward  Mrs.  Jordan  again,  and  in 
uniformly  exhibiting  a  wish  to  please  the  frequenters  of  his  the- 
atre cannot  be  too  highly  applauded. — Mrs.  J.  has  performed 
several  of  her  best  characters  with  undiminished  effect ;  and  even 
if  we  were  inclined  to  be  harsh,  or  remark  on  the  impropriet)1-  of 
her  playing  characters  suited  to  a  more  juvenile  performer,  the 
sourness  of  criticism  would  be  lost  in  listening  to  the  harmony 
of  her  voice  ;  and  the  truly  empassioned  performances  of  this  de- 
lightful actress,  would  effectually  repress  all  attempts  to  de- 
preciate her  meritorious  exertions. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  No.  5.  Newgate-street,  Londou. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  pressure  of  important  matter,  and  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which   many   communications  arrived,   have  precluded 
the  insertion  of  several  valuable  articles,  which  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

The  "Lament,  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Elienborough's  Asses," 
is  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Edward  Cave  may  rest  assured  that  his  hints  shall  be  at- 
tended to. 

A  few  pages  our  of  next  number  will  be  devoted  to  a  criticism 
on  the  letters  of  Vetus  ! 

An  examination  likewise  of  the  infidelities,  and  sceptical  ab- 
surdities of  William  Cobbet  shall  meet  with  early  insertion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  which  we  trust  will  render  the 
philosophical,  critical,  and  humourous  articles  of  the  Scourge 
and  Literary  Magazine,  still  more  worthy  of  that  patronage 
which  vt  has  so  long  continued  to  possess.  The  Reviewer  and 
the  Notice  of  Theatrical*,  will  be  the  objects  of  particular 
assiduity. 

To  many  valuable  correspondents  whose  late  productions 
have  not  coineided  with  the  nature  of  our  work,  we  beg  leave  to 
express  our  grateful  thanks,  and  solicit  the  favor  of  their  future 
correspondence. 
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MODERN  IDOLATRY ; 

OR, 

EDITORS  AND  THEIR  IDOLS. 

"  So  like  the  men,  so  golden  to  the  sight, 
So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light.'* 

Dryden. 

Sir, 

Having  come  up  to  London  purposely  to  purchase  a 
lottery-ticket,  in  consequence  of  a  lucky  dream  which  I 
had,  I  looked  in  the  other  day,  in  my  way  to  Mr.  Bish, 
at  Peele's  Coffee-house,  where  I  cal!ed  for  a  bason  of  soup 
and  read  the  papers.  -  In  the  country  I  never  see  but  one 
paper,  the  Traveller,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  but  a  stu- 
pid sort  of  thing,  and  can  hardly,  I  should  suppose,  pro- 
vide the  conductor  for  the  Day  that  is  passing  over  him. 
I  was  much  surprized,  however,  upon  looking  into  the 
Chronicle,  to  find  that  Bonaparte,  whom  I  hate  as  I  do 
the  devil,  was  conquering  on  all  sides,  and  raising  Armies 
by  the  mere  influence  of  the  love  which  the  people  bore 
him.  I  could  not  help  growling  out  an  imprecation  upon 
Frenchmen  for  the  baseness,  and  wishing  them  nothing 
but  wooden  shoes  and  frog  broth  for  the  next  century. 
Luckily,  however,  my  chagrin  was  a  little  dissipated  by 
taking  up  the  Courier,  who  pronounced  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  and    the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  as  an 
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event  certain  to  take  place.  I  was  so  pleased  with  tln» 
intelligence  that  I  resolved  to  buy  a  Courier,  and  take  it 
down  with  me  into  the  cotfniry  ;  but  while  I  was  congra- 
tulating myself  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  displayed 
by  the  Courier,  I  happened  to  look  into  the  Morning 
Post,  which  was  tying  before  me,  and  there,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  found  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  for  mak- 
ing peace'with  Bonaparte.  This  threw  me  into  afresh 
fit  of  despondency,  from  which  I  was  relieved  by  the 
Times,  who,  in  good  old  English,  railed  at  the  Corsicar?, 
and  called  him  ruffian,  murderer,  tyrant,  upstart,  despot, 
&c.  A  gently  fanning  west  wind  is  not  more  welcome  to 
the  faded  cheek  of  sickness  than  were  these  refreshing 
words  to  my  fainting  spirits*  which  received,  indeed,  a 
second  fillip  from  the  same  paper  in  reading  a  letter  signed 
fetus,  (a  devilish  clever  dog,  Mr.  Editor)  who,  like  Vir- 
gil's husbandman^  did  throw  his  dung  and  dirt  about  with 
wonderful  grace  and  elegance.  Full  of  glee  to  think  that 
there  was  still  some  genuine  British  spirit  still  extant — 
for  I  love  to  see  a  Frenchman  abused.  I  chanced  to  cast 
my  eye  upon  a  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which 
was  tying  on  another  table.  "  Ah  !  ah  !  my  old  friend/* 
thought  I,  '•  never  did  I  expect  to  see  your  face  again." 
You  must  know,  Mr*  Editor,  that  in  our  book-club  we 
had  ejected  this  Magazine  for  its  impudence,  venality, 
and  lying,  and  set  down  the  proprietor  as  a  black  sheep 
for  the  same  qualities.  Out  of  mere  curiosity,  however, 
I  resolved  to  peep  into  it,  and  there  I  found  such  a  mi- 
serable recantation  of  former  hypocrisy,  and  such  a  cant- 
ing profession  of  moderate  and  uncorrupt  politics,  that  I 
soon  laid  it  aside  again. 

1  now  began  to  fall  into  a  train  of  reflections  upon  the 
various  hopes  and  fears  which  had  been  thus  alternately 
excited  in  me  by  the  diurnal  prints;  and  with  that  un- 
suspecting simplicity  which  my  wife  says  will  always 
prevent  me  from  being  a  minister  of  state,  I  wondered 
at  the  integrity  and  consistency  of  their  conductors. 
"  Here/'  said  I,  "  is  a  set  of  men  who  disdain  to  think 
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and  write  from  any  motives  of  self-interest.  They  scorn 
to  prostitute  themselves  ;  they  deliver  their  sentiments 
upon  passing  events  according  to  the  pure  dictates  of 
their  own  conviction,  and  if  they  err,  they  at  least  err 
with  the  consciousness  of  virtuous  intention.  God  bless 
old  England!  what  other  country  could  produce  such 
patriots,  who  sacrifice  themselves  to  enlighten  their 
countrymen?  "  Full  of  these  triumphant  thoughts,  I 
insensibly  fell  asleep,  and  in  that  sleep,  Mr  Editor,  I 
was  sore  troubled  with  a  vision,  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  which  I  mean  to  relate  to  you. 

I  thought  I  was  still  sitting  in  the  coffee-room  when 
atall,  majestic  figure  entered,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow 
her;  I  did  so,  though  much  against  my  will,  but  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  no  power  to  resist.  She  led  me  up  one  street  and 
down  another  till,  at  last,  we  arrived  in  an  open  space, 
when  she  stopped,  and  thus  addressed  me :  "  I  am  Truth ; 
whom  you  mortals  pretend  to  worship,  but  utterly  neg- 
lect. I  know  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  your 
mind,  as  you  contemplated  the  various  opinions  main- 
tained by  the  different  papers:  but  you  shall  be  wiser 
on  that  subject.  Look  behind  you  ;  do  you  see  any 
thing?"  I  looked  behind,  Mr  Editor,  and  I  saw  a  huge 
building  with  various  doors.  "Come,"  said  the  genius, 
"  I  will  conduct  you  to  that  temple,  and  explain  to  you 
what  you  will  there  behold."  She  then  led  me  by  the 
hand,  and  when  I  entered,  I  saw  a  number  of  individuals 
scribbling  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  writing  school,  one  of  the  new-fangled  sort, 
that  teaches  grown-up  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  write  as 
beautifully  as  they  spell.  I  looked  at  my  conductor  for 
an  explanation.     She  began  as  follows  : 

"  The  persons  whom  you  see  there  are  all  of  them 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  newspapers.  I  thought  to 
myself  I  never  saw  so  many  odd  looking  fellows  together. 
"You  think  they  all  labor  for  the  public  good,  that  they 
are  disinterested,  and  devote  their  talents  to  the  cause  of 
their  country.      Remember,  however,  that  no  man  car* 
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make  an  offering  of  what  he  does  not  possess :  and  there* 
fore  it  is  impossible  they  can  bestow  their  talents  upon 
their  countrymen.  Now  as  to  their  patriotism — look  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall — what  do  you  see?'*— I  look- 
ed, and  as  God  is  my  judge,  Mr.  Editor,  I  saw  the  devil 
— I  never  saw  him  before — out  I  shall  know  him  if  ever 
I  see  him  again.  "That,"  continued  my  Instructress, 
"  is  Mammon,  or  the  God  of  Wealth  ;"  see  what  huge  bags 
of  guineas  he  holds  in  either  hand  as  the  reward  of  those 
whom  you  see  writing.  They  are  now  manufacturing 
for  to-morrow  foreign  lies,  and- domestic  lies,  political 
blunders,  and  venal  paragraphs,  opinions  that  they  never 
formed,  and  principles  that  they  never  felt.  Each  has  his 
party  or  cause  that  he  espouses — but  only  so  long  as  that 
party  or  cause  has  any  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  by 
"which  he  profits  ;  they  are  expert  casuists,  and  can  shew 
you  twenty  good  reasons  for  abusing  to  day  what  they 
adored  yesterday.  Look  at  that  broad-faced,  broad-bot- 
tomed, and  narrow-headed  man  to  the  right.  He  requires 
a  month  to  hatch  in  the  addled  elements  of  his  brain,  a 
mis-shapen  lump  which  he  calls  a  state  of  public  affairs. 
This  abortion,  begotten  by  ignorance  upon  presumption, 
and  born,  generally,  when  the  moon  is  at  its  full,  he  gives 
to  the  world,  and  yet  wonders,  that  with  his  own  evi- 
dence before  them,  mankind  should  "  write  him  down 
an  ass.'*  Then,  there  is  that  pimple-nosed  gentleman, 
who  sits  next  him,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  just  escaped, 
from  Newgate;  he  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  years 
registering  his  own  vices,  and  has  not  yet  got  to  the  end 
of  them.  He  deals  with  the  most  impartial  treachery. 
Every  public  man  has  by  turns,  been  disgraced  by  his 
praise,  and  honoured  by  his  abuse  ;  and  he  is  now  employ- 
ed in  the  very  act  of  vindicating  the  knaves  who  conspired 
in  the  late  fraud  upon  the  Stock-Exchange.  Observe  that 
man,  with  a  bundle  of  unpaid  checks  in  his  hand.  They 
are  the  reward  bestowed  by  a  noble  Marquis,  for  the  Times* 
nerving  support  he  has  received  from  him:  the  Times,  you 
kuow.are  perpetually  varying,  and  to  be  like  the  Times  is  to 
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change  with  every  advent  of  the  moon.  Novelty  is  at- 
tractive, and,  in  Times  like  these,  success  waits  upon  folly. 
He  who  shakes  the  bells  of  a  fool's-cap  with  the  loudest 
din,  leads  the  multitude,  and  there  is  indeed,  no  artifice  to 
extract  money  that  may  not  find  precedent  in  the  Times, 
which  every  one  allows  are  bad  enough." 

I  was  beginning  to  methodize  my  ideas  upon  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard,  when  the  Genius  of  Truth  interrupt- 
ed my  reflections  by  pointing  to  one  who  looked  exceed- 
ingly melancholy,    as  if  he  were  "  the  abstract  and  brief 
Chronicle"  of  calamity.     "  That,"  observed  she,  *'  is  one 
who  stands  accused  of  rejoicing  when  others  mourn,  and 
of  mourning  when  others  rejoice.      He  is  a  prophet  too, 
but  without  the  gift  of  inspiration,  and  what  he  foretels 
has  this  remarkable  quality — that  it  never  comes  to  pass. 
He  is  unalterably  devoted  to  a  party,  now  fast  declining, 
and  his  steady  adherence  to  'its  interests,  is  at  least  an 
honorable  distinction  of  consistency  which  be  may  claim 
above  any  of  his  contemporaries.     Whether  that  consis- 
tency will   be  proof  against  the  decline  of  his  paper  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained. — There  stands  a  man  who  has 
ran  the  career  of  politics,   from  pillar  to  Post,  and  wor- 
shipped every  idol  of  the  day,  with  admirable  flexibility. 
Having  never  been  the  proprietor  of  one  idea  of  which  he 
possessed  t\\e fee-simple,  he  trades  altogether  upon  the  stock 
of  others,  and  his  attachments  are  as  fluctuating  as  his  prin- 
ciples.    Any  Post  in  the  metropolis  would  be  as  service- 
able as  he  is  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  if  it  were 
hung  round  with  pamphlets. — Next  to  him  sits  a  bait  for 
gudgeons,   who  like  the  cock,  the  Herald  of  the  morn, 
struts  and  crows   upon   his  own  dunghill  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  observers.     He  has  been  zwducted  into  the  church, 
and  the  church  would  be  no  loser  if  he  were  conducted 
out  of  it.     He   is  more  familiar  w^ith  the  stage  than  the 
pulpit,  and  shews  his  talents  for  composing  sermons  by 
writing  farces  that  are  damned,  or  ought  to  be  damned. 
Like  FalstarT,  he  has  an  instinctive  reverence  for  princes, 
and  never  saw  a  vice  in  his  life  except  when  covered  with 
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fags.  The  devil,  you  observe,  looks  with  peculiar  com« 
placency  upon  him,  as  deserving  if  not  receiving9h\&  special 
notice  and  reward  :  The  iast  of  this  groupe  is  the  avant 
Courier  of  newspaper  editors.  By  streneously  advocating 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  popular  sentiments,  he  has 
contrived  to  fill  his  pockets,  by  filling  the  he?.ds  of  his 
readers  with fin/ious bombast,and  unintelligible  reasonings. 
He  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  Croaker,  who  condoles  with 
the  public  in  bad  puns  and  pointless  epigrams;  but  his 
great  forte  lies  in  making  treaties  of  peace,  which  always 
afford  him  a  great  fund  of  satisfaction.  B}~  a  manoeuvre 
peculiar  to  himself  he  can  make  nine  editions  of  his  paper 
in  one  afternoon ;  this  trick  is  so  well  known  that  even 
the  Street  horn-blowers  are  ashamed  to  vend  any  edition 
after  the  seventh.  See  !  he  is  now  directing  one  of  those 
to  sally  out  with  great  news — hark-— again  hear  his  horn. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  a  furious  blast,  and  with  a  sud- 
den start  I  awoke,  when  I  found  myself  sitting  at  Peelers 

Coffee   House,  while  a  fellow  was  blowing  his  d d 

horn  Gutsideand  bawling  out"  Glorious  News — Courier — . 
third  edition. — "  My  dream  however  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I'resolved  to  give  an  account 
of  it  to  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen ;  and  I 
remain,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy   Snug. 


To  a  S?wic~drop> 
Emblem  of  returning  Spring. 

Peeping  thro'  its  rhymy  bed  ; 
Quickly  all  thy  beauty  bring, 

Haste  to  rear  thy  pensive  head. 
Emblem  of  a  lowly  mind, 

That  glimmers  thro'  a  smiling  face  t 
Spotless,  pure,  and  unconnVd, 

It  dies,  and  leaves  a  pleasing  trace. 
Emblem  of  a  Saviour's  love, 

That  dwelleth  in  a  christian's  heart ; 
It  buds  below,  it  blooms  above, 

And  acts  at  last  its  noblest  part. 


(     *73     ] 
CHURCHILL  REDIVIVCJS.^No  IL 


Sir, 

Your  insertion  of  my  first  communication  last  month 
entails  upon  me  the  pleasing  necessity  of  continuing  my 
illustrations  from  Churchill.  Yours, 

March  4th,  1814.  Z„ 

MATHfcws, 

By  turns  transform'd  into  all  kinds  of  shapes, 

Constant  to  none,  Mathews  laughs^  struts  and  scrapes-^ 

Now  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  rearj 

The  Proteus  shifts*  Bawd,  Parson,  Auctioneer  ; 

His  strokes  of  humour  and  his  bursts  of  sport 

Are  all  contained  in  this  one  word—  Distort* 

Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  a- squint  or  halt, 

Mimics  draw  humour  out  of  nature's  fault. 

With  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn, 

And  hang  misfortunes  out  to  public  scorn. 

This  actor  seems  to  found  all  his  hlopes  of  fame 
upon  his  powers  of  mimicry,  a  cheap  and  vulgar  est-* 
cellence,  and  fit  to  be  exhibited  only  at  our  minor  thea- 
tres. Garrick  was  said  to  be  an  excellent  mimic,  but  dis- 
dained to  exert  his  talents  publicly,  though  he  would 
enliven  the  social  circle  by  displaying  it.  Foote  lived 
by  mimicry,  and  died  without  a  friend.  Johnson  took 
an  effectual  method  to  repress  the  impertinence  of  this 
mimic.  He  was  told  that  Foote  meant  to  take  him 
o/on  a  certain  evening.  "  Aye,  aye,"  said  Johnson, "  I'll 
attend  to  see  how  he  does  it ;  and,  do  you  hear,  tell  him 
I  shall  have  a  good  crab-stick  at  my  side."  Johnson  ac- 
cordingly took  his  station  in  the  stage-box  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  a  young  plant  in  his 
baod,  the  knotty  end  of  which  peeped  over  the  edge  of 
thebox.  When  Foote  came  forward,  he  beheld  his  ori« 
ginai  before  him,,  but  not  liking  the  illustration,  he  ab* 
stained  that  nightand  ever  after  from  giving  any  imitation 
of  him,  Perhaps  had  that  thing  of  fashion,  Mr.  Coates, 
pursued  a  similar  method,  we  should  not  have  been  insult- 
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ed  with  the  trash  of  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  worked; . 
into  a  sort  of  farce,  for  the  mere  purpose /jf  exhibiting 
the  counterfeit  of  a  man  whose  follies  make  him  too  con- 
temptible even  for  mimicry  to  degrade;  nor,  if  the  pub- 
lic taste  were  not  utterly  debauched,  would  it  suffer 
our  play-wrightsto  obtrude  their  indigested  fancies  in  the 
shape  of  characters  drawn  purposely  to  display  Mr.  Ma- 
thews as  a  mimic.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
this  actor  should  condescend  to  acquire  popularity  by 
such  arts,  because  lie  is  not  destitute  of  comic  talents, 
which  might  produce  him  at  least  as  much  renown  as  a 
laboured  distortion  of  feature,  or  an  artificial  intonation 
of  voice.  His  performance  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  a 
conspicuous  proof  of  just  conception  and  happy  expression, 
not.to  mention  other  characters  in  which  he  has  appeared*. 
Why  then  does  he  lend  himself  to  such  idle  mummery, 
and  consent  to  satisfy  a  vitiated  taste?  I  do  not  wish 
to  insinuate  any  thing  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Mathews-,  but 
I  recommend  to  his  attention  the  following  lines  from 
Lloyd's  Poem  of  the  Actor: 

*'  When  I  behold  erman  of  talents  mean*. 

Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene, 

Forsaking  nature's  fair  and  open  road 

To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  peculiar  moder 

Fir'd  with  disgust  I  loathe  his  servile  plan, 

Despise  the  mimic  and  abhor  the  maru- 

Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair, 

And  hunt  for  humor  in  distortions  there-.r 

Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  motley  whim, 

With  shrug,  wink,  snutHe,  and  convulsive  lhnb  ; 

Then  shame,  at  once,  to  please  a  trifling  age, 

Good  sense,  good  manners,  virtue,  and  the  stage."" 

Mr.  Mathews  should  consider  whether  it  be  better  tcv 
make  the  galleries  laugh  by  imitations,  whose  very  excel - 
leoce  is  founded  upon  defects,  or  to  please  the  town  by 
talents  which  others  may  imitate, 

Elliston. 

With  studied  impropriety  of  speech, 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach  ; 
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To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 

Whilst  principals,  ungrac'd,  like  lacquieswaiti 

In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 

And  stands  alone  in  indeclinables, 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join, 

To  stamp  new  vigor  on  the  nervous  line; 

In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll, 

He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Elliston  burst  upon  the  town  m 
the  characters  of  Octavian    and   Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 
under  the  auspices  of  George  Colman  at  his  theatre.     I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  something  in  novelty 
which  blinds  men's  judgments;  for  Mr.  Elliston  was  then 
thought  by  those  who  now  laugh  at  his  tragedy,  a  per- 
former likely  to  restore  even  the  days  of    Garrick.     The 
critic    in  the  Monthly  Mirror  was  peculiarly  exuberant 
an  his  praises;  but  it  was  understood,  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
Elliston  was  very  liberal  and  gave  good  dinners.     A  few 
years,  however,  have  assigned  him  his  proper  station  .:  he 
and  tragedy  were  always  mutually  hostile;  but  now  they 
have  parted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever.     An  unintel- 
ligent face,  an  inflexible  voice,  a  homely  person,  and  an 
ordinary  mind,  are  not  precisely  those  qualities  which  fit 
a  man  for  the  tragic  drama.    Yet,  though  Mr.  Elliston  has 
all  these  gifts,  I  freely  confess  I  have  seen  him  play  Mac- 
beth, Octavian.,  &c.    without  disappointment — but  then 
it  was  at  his  own  theatre  over  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  where  he 
was  most  ably  supported  by  the  other  performers.     His 
comedy,  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  say   far  better  things* 
shall  be  attended  to  hereafter. 

Vining, 
Here,  Vining,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains, 
Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs  and  complains  | 
His  easy  vacant  face  proclaim'd  a  heart 
Which  could  not  feel,  emotions  nor  impart. 

This  thing  was  engaged  during  the  present  season  at 
Covent  Garden.  Who  that  has  seen  him  play  Marcus 
in  Cato,  but  must  wonder  where  he  was  picked  up,  and 
how  he  ever  committed  four  lives  to  memory? 


£76  Abbot  and  Jones. 

Abbot. 

With  truly  tragic  stalk 
He  creeps,  he  flies  ; — a  hero  should  not  walk  j 
As  if  with  heaven  he  warr'd,  his  eager  eyes 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies  ; 
Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  sigh,  groan, 
He  borrow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own  : 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage, 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  pleased  an  easy  age  ; 
But  now  appears  a  copy,  and  no  more, 
Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before. 

Mr.  Abbot  1ms  servilely  formed  himself  upon  the  mo- 
del of  Kemble,  and  what  makes  his  copy  the  more  ridi- 
culous is,  that  as  he  is  appointed  to  enact  none  but  third 
and  fourth-rate  characters,  the  pomp  and  dignity  he  affects 
do  not  suit  the  performance,  but  only  exhibit  the  imita- 
tion more  glaringly  and  more  absurdly.  Elaborate  action, 
solemn  declamation,  and  portentous  looks,  that  would 
give  force  and  meaning  to  a  monarch  or  a  hero,  strike 
with  irresistible  burlesque  in  an  humble  friend  or  the 
captain  of  a  banditti.  I  think  if  Mr,  Abbot  could  forget 
that  he  is  not  Mr,  Kemble,  he  might  be  a  very  useful  and 
always  a  pleasing  performer,  as  he  seems  diligent  and  sen* 
sible, 

Jones. 

Bred  up  in  modest  lore. 
Bashful  and  young  from  fam'd  Hibernia's  shore", 
Hibernia  fam'd,  'bove  every  other  grace, 
For  matchless  intrepidity  efface; 
From  her  his  features  caught  the  gen'rous  flame, 
And  bid  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  an  old  and  deserved  favorite, 
and  while  Mr.  Jones  plays  to  those  who  can  well  re- 
member  Lewis,  he  will  never  have  full  justice  done  to 
his  merits.  That  he  equals  his  predecessor  would  be 
hyperbole  to  affirm;  but  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  can 
be  endured  in  Lewis's  characters  is  certain,  He  is  capable 
of  great  improvement;  and,  judging  from  an  attentive  ob- 
servation of  his  progress,!  think  him  likely   to  improve- 
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He  has  vivacity,  animation,  and  vigor;  what  he  wants  is 
harmony  in  the  union  of  these  qualities.  We  are  forced 
to  receive  them  singly  in  his  acting;  the  object  of  his  study 
should  be  to  unite  them.  Were  I  called  upon  to  name 
what  I  cotisider  as  his  best  performance,  I  think  I  should 
name  Young  Contrast,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  but  this 
preference  may  arise,  perhaps, from  my  neverhaving  seen 
any  other  actor  perform  it.  I  wish  he  were  brought  for- 
ward a  little  more  than  he  is,  that  we  might  ascertain  his 
full  value. 

Egertox. 

Observe  that  settled  glare, 

"Which  better  speaks  a  puppet  than  a  player  ; 

List  to  that  voice — -did  ever  discord  hear 

Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear? 

.Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  skill 

Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still  ; 

One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 

Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'other. 

Mr.  Egerton  has  as  much  right  to  quarrel  with  nature 
as  any  man  I  know  upon  the  stage  ;  for  she  has  most  un- 
kindly neglected  him.  Voice,  lie  has  none;  but  instead 
of  one,  a  mournful  croak,  remarkably  similar  to  that  Of  a 
bull-frog  in  a  marsh  after  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain.  His 
person  would  better  become  Fleet-market  than  the  theatre, 
and  his  face  might  intimidate  any  man  who  met  him  in 
avoiding  a  bailiif.  Why,  then,  is  he  an  actor?  Ask  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden,  and  they  could  give  you  no 
apswer  ;  but  ask  Mr.  Egerton,  and  I  hope  his  answer 
would  be  the  same  as  the  apothecary  when  he  sold  the 
poison  to  Romeo.     Yet  I  could  endure  to  see  him  in  C7*/- 

ius  and  Euobarbus ;  but  for  Julius  Cdsar Oh  "  name  it 

not  before  high  heaven!"  It  is,  however,  the  finest  com- 
ment upon  the  following  brief  dialogue  in  Hamlet  that 
I  ever  met  with  : — 

Hamlet.     You  played  once  in  tbeUnivers  t;  .  you  say  r 
Polonius.     That  1  did.  my  lord,  and    wu-  a1. counted  a  good 
uctor. 
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Hamlet,     And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Polonius.     1  did  enact  Julius  Caesar  ;  I  was  killed  i'the  Capi- 
tal ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Hamlet.     It  was  a  brute  part  in  him  to  kill   so  capital  a 

CALF, 


THE  POSTERITY  OF  ABEL, 

A  BIBLICAL   ESSAY. 


SlK, 

The  humourous  jeu  dy  esprit  in  your  last  number  upon 
British  not-ables,  led  me  to  reflect  that  this  country  was  not 
deficient  in  certain  active  citizens, who  deserve  to  be  record- 
ed as  the  negative  ones  celebrated  by  your  correspondent ; 
and  with  your  permission  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  a  list 
of  them.  It  will  be  a  pleasing  task  of  justice,  indeed,  to 
shew  what  certain  persons  ore  able  to  do,  as  we  have 
already  been  toltl  what  some  very  illustrious  individuals 
are  not  able  to  perform, 

Eehn-cowt,  I  remain,  &c. 

Paradise-row.  CAIN. 


The  Crown  Prince  is  able  to  fight  against  his  country 
from  patriotism,  and  dismember  Denmark  from  love  to 
Sweden. 

Buonaparte  is  always  able  to  head  his  army  when  re- 
treating, and  to  gain  a  victory  in  the  Moniteur,  when  he 
Hoses  it  in  the  field. 

The  Marquis   of  W -y   is  .able  to  sign   bankers' 

checks  by  the  ream,  which  are  afterwards  not  able  to  be 
sold  at  50  per  cent,  discount. 

Lord  Byron  is  able  to  praise  Tommy  Moore,  after 
having  scurrilously  abused  him;  and  Tommy  Moore  is 
able  to  believe  his  lordship  and  forget  the  abuse. 

Mr.  Southey  is  able  to  apostatize  for  a  pen -ion. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  is  able  to  pay  for  having  the  front 
of  his  house  new  painted. 

•  Mr.  Sheridan  is  able  to  pay  !  for  all  the  meat    Sir  Ri- 
chard Phillips  devours. 

Mrs.  Clarke  is  able  to  carry  on  her  private  business. 

Mr.  B— — ■  is  able  to  write  nonsense,  from  daily  ha- 
bit in  doing  it. 

England  is  able   to  do  without  the  Whigs. 

Mr. : — -is  able  to  dangle  at  a  great  man's  elbow,  pick 

up  an  opinion,  and  treat  the  public  with  it  for  a  week. 

Lady  Eldon  is  able  to  rule  her  husband. 

The  P Re 1  is  able  to  do  without  his  wife. 

Counsellor  B y  is  able  to  sit  every  day  at  the  Old 

Bailey  without  a  brief;  and  to  fetch  and  carry,  without  a 
fee. 

Sir  William  Garrow  is  able,  from  the  influence  of  early 
habits,  to  violate  the  constitution  by  accepting  a  judge's 
place,  while  he  retains  the  office  of  public  prosecutor. 

The  Chronicle  lately  was  able  to  be  right  in  a  geo- 
graphical position  ;  but  the  public  were  not  able  to  believe 
it. 

The  Empress  Louisa  is  able  to  do mihmit  her  husband., 

The  Princess  Charlotte  is  able  to  have  one. 

I  shall  be  able  next  month  to  send  you  some  more,  if 
you  are  able  to  receive  them,  and  your  readers  able  to  pe- 
ruse them, 


ALICE  GRAY, 


A  Metrical  Scott's  Tale, 


I. 

In  clouds  and  tempests  closM  the  day3 

In  stormy  wrath  it  pass'd  away  ; 

Bequeathing,  in  its  sullen  flight, 

New  horrors  to  the  coming  night. 

The  night  came  on,    the  wind  was  loud, 

The  heavens  were  wrapt  in  funeral  bhioud 

So  dar%,   her  swarthy  diadem 


ZSO  The  sublime. 

Was  brightened  by  no  starry  gem  ; 
No  ray  the  cold  pale  moon  shed  forth. 
To  light  the  traveller  on  his  path, 
Or  guide  him    where  his  lov'd  abode, 
The  pole-star  of  his  wishes  stood. 

In  such  a  night,  so  dread,  so  drear, 
What  heart  so  stout  that  owns  not  fear  I 
In  such  a  night,  sublimely  grand, 
Who  sees  not  the  Almighty  hand  ? 
Pale  Superstition  kneels  and  prays 
Amid  the  sheeted  lightning's  blaze  ; 
While  bed-rid  age  in  silent  dread, 
And  weeping  youth,  with  shrouded  head^ 
Wrapt  in  unearthly  terrors  lie, 
In  horror's  nameless  ecstacy. 

III. 

Save  man,   what  living  thing  then  bore 
The  blinding  flash,  thedeaf'ning  roar  ; 
The  wind  storm  howling  in  its  course, 
The  mountain  torrent's  thund'ring  force  ; 
Ocean  upheaving  from  its  bed, 
Its  silver  foam  now  fiery  red  ; 
Tinged  by  the  momentary  glare 
Of  lightnings  in  the  lurid  air  ; 
The  deluge  rushing  down  amain 
As  it  would  flood  the  world  again  i. 
And  whelm  creation  in  its  wave, 
Nature's  eterne.  and  boundless  grave- 

IV. 

Nor  yet  to  man  it  e'er  was  given, 
When  thunders  shake  the  cope  of  heav*n, 
When  billows  roar,  and  mountains  rock, 
And  earth,  unbalanced,  feels  the  shock,  . 
Her  frame  in  wild  commotion  hurl'd, 
The  shadow  of  a  closing  world, 
To  mark  unmov'd  the  mighty  fray 
Nor    pause  to  think — nor  bend  to  pray. 
Yes!  though  his  spirit  walk  abroad, 
And  proudly  own  thv  Omnihc  word. 
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His  chastening  terror  still  reveals 

The  pious  eestacy  he  feels, 

And  while,  in  phrenesy  sublime 

His  soul  outstrips  the  bounds  of  time, 

He  lists  the  elemental  war 

With  mingled  throb  of  joy  and  awe  ! 

V. 

Such  was  the  night  when  Alice  Gray 
Her  beads  all  told  at  shut  of  day, 
Her  wicket  clos'd,  her  window  barr'd, 
Her  poverty  her  safest  guard, 
Heard,  as  she  press' d  her  humble  bed, 
A  noise  might  wake  the  sleeping  dead, 
Rude  shouts  assail  her  startled  ear, 
Distant  at  first,  but  now  more  near  ; 
And  then  her  name  is  roar'd  aloud, 
As  if  pronounc'd  by  numerous  crowd, 
So  her  bewilder'd  mind  conceives, 
And  fancy  willingly  believes, 
The  tale  that  frantic  terror  weaves. 
She  does  not  dream,  for  she  has  tried 
Each  weary  hour,  from  side  to  side, 
Tossing  in  restlessness  of  pain, 
One  moment  sweet  of  sleep  to  gain, 
.  But  sleep,  affrighted,  fled  her  eyes, 
Scar'd  by  the  tempest  of  the  skies. 

VI. 

Hark  !  that  clamorous  yell  without  ! 
They  knock — they  call — she  cannot  doubt, 
if  Who  knocks  so  loud  this  dreadful  night  * 
What  boisterous  cries  mine  ears  affright  ? 
What  tramp  of  steeds  beside  my  door  r 
Away  !  disturb  my  rest  no  more  1'* 
In  cadence  hoarse  a  voice  replies, 
"  Alight ;  alight !  arise  !  arise  ! 
In  travail  pau^s  a  lady  lies, 
And  thou  must  speed  with  us  to  aid, 
And  showT  the  mystery  of  thy  trade/" 
<;  No  lady's  travail  pangs  I  heed  : 
No  guerdon  in  my  utmost  need, 
VOL.    VII,  o    o 
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Should  tempt  me  forth  ;  the  storm  is  loud 
And  on  my  taper  hangs  a  shroud 
Foreboding  death  or  direful  spell  ; 
Horseman  away  !"-~"  Thou  hag  of  hell ! 
Thou  palsied  crone  ! — thou  wrinkled  patch  ! 
Unbar  thy  door,  uplift  thy  latch ; 
Or  such  a  thundering  stroke  shall  fall, 
On  wicket,  lattice,  and  on  wall, 
That  breach  full  wide  shall  soon  be  split, 
Horsemen  and  horses  to  admit." 

VII. 

The  thunder  roll'd— the  lightning  flash'd., 
The  winds  were  loud — the  voices  hush'd, 
Awhile  Dame  Alice  thoughtful  lay, 
Afraid  to  move — afraid  to  pray; 
While  to  bewildered  fancy's  view, 
Her  twinkling  light  burn'd  dim  and  blue, 
And  from  without,  on  blasted  oak, 
She  heard  a  boding  raven  croak. 
Portentous  omen  !  dire  and  dread  ! 
The  colour  from  her  pale  cheek  fled  i 
Chatter' d  her  teeth — her  body  shook, 
As  one  by  shiv'ring  palsy  strook  ! 
Her  pulse  beat  high — her  heart  was  low ; 
Unbidden  tears  began  to  flow  ; 
And  beads  of  sweat  in  piteous  chaee, 
Roll'd  swiftly  down  her  aged  face. 
Her  wither' d  hand  across  her  breast 
Herself  from  evil  sprites  she  bless' d  ; 
Making  that  holy  christian  sign 
Emblem  of  blessedness  divine, 
In  simple  days  deemed  potent  spell 
O'er  goblin,  witch,  and  imp  of  rielL 

VIII. 

A  second  summons  from  without, 
A  fierce,  a  loud,  a  lengthen'd  shout, 
A  furious  din,  a  sudden  shock, 
That  walls  and  room  and  windows  rock, 
A  deaf 'ning  crash,  a  vollied  roar* 
Proclaim  the  deed—- proclaim  it  o'er0    - 
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Another  moment  pass'd,  and  then5 

Alice  beholds  four  armed  men, 

Her  bed  beside.— Awhile  they  stood 

Bandying  their  wit  in  jesting  mood, 

With  sneering  scoff  they  mourn' d  her  plight^ 

And  own'd  it  was  a  wretched  night 

To  take  a  lady  from  her  rest ; 

They  pardon  crav'd;  a  high  behest 

Compel? d  them,  and  they  could  not  choose  s 

Ungentle  arts  like  these  to  use 

Beseem'd  not  with  their  calling  high^ 

For  they  were  knights  of  chivalry  ! 

They  pray'd  she  would  not  judge  them  wrongs 

From  any  license  of  their  tongue, 

Gentle  and  gallant  youths  they'd  prove$ 

No  foes  to  blandishment  and  love*-** 

Thus  in  alternate  mock  and  jeer, 

Reckless,  or  joying  in  her  fear 

Each  tried  with  brutal  raillery 

To  aggravate  her  misery. 

But  Alice  heeded  not  their  suit,— - 

Her  eye  was  fix'dj  her  tongue  was  mute  ; 

She  look'd,  and  yet  she  nought  observ'd-^* 

She  listen'd,  and  yet  nothing  heard ; 

For  fled  was  that  directing  power 

Which  culls  from  every  varying  hour 

The  fleeting  essence  of  our  thought  ;-==• 

So  strong  the  terror  of  the  moment  wrought ! 

IX. 

And  now  another  mode  they  try 
To  rouse  her  from  her  lethargy  : 
They  rudely  hail  by  her  name  :— 
Their  errand  briefly  they  proclaim  :— 
They  bid  her  rise  and  clothe  her  straight 
And  haste  with  them  ere  yet  too  late, 
Where  child-bed  lady  loudly  moans 
And  bitterly  for  sin  atones. 
Alice,  with  wonder  wildly  mute, 
Reck'd  not  their  loud  and  clamorous  suit? 
Silent  she  lay  with  hands  uplift 
Like  one  awaiting  solemn  shrift  | 
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Ready  to  bid  the  world  farewell 
When  ghostly  priest  had  rung  her  knell ! 
So  blank,  so  pale,  so  woe  begone, 
Looks  felon  who  has  murder  done, 
And  hears  in  every  passing  gale, 
A  dreadful  voice  proclaim  his  tide  ; 
And  so  looks  he — unhallow'd  wretch, 
Whose  ruffian  hand  has  dared  to  touch 
The  orphan's  store,  the  widow's  mite., 
When,  sleepless,  or  in  sleep's  despite^ 
The  victims  of  his  treacheiy  stand — 
A  mournful  and  accusing  band — 
Around  his  bed,  and  rouse  his  soul 
To  pangs  beyond  the  mind's  controuL 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Sir, 
The  writer  of  the  present  article  presents  himself  be- 
fore you  with  all  the  humility  becoming  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  inexperienced  observer  of  life  and  manners  to 
a  professed  and  acknowledged  adept  in  all  the  peculia- 
rities of  temper,  the  eccentricities  of  habit,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  circumstance.  Having  been  long  confined  to 
the  drudgery  of  a  public  school,  and  subjected  to  the 
intolerable  and  unprofitable  tedium  of  a  constant  resi- 
dence at  the  university  of  Oxford,  I  feel  myself  in  thi& 
vast  metropolis  the  victim  of  ignorance,  bashfulness,  and 
uncertainty  :  ardent  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  but  ig- 
norant of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  certainly  and  easily 
obtained  :  ambitious  of  distinction,  yet  unapprized  of  those 
sources  of  fame  and  fortune  by  which  more  fortunate  com- 
petitors promise  to  attain  the  highest  honors  of  the  bar,  the 
senate,  and  the  church,  Determined,  therefore,  no  longer 
to  direct  my  view  towards  the  active  and  laborious  scenes  of 
life;  content' with  a  humble  but  certain  competence,  and 
accustomed  by  early  habits  to  solitude  and  reflection,  I  de- 


fce'rmincd  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  sublunary  existence 
in  the  calm  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  philosophy.  Aware, 
however,  that  the  friendship  of  an  equal,  or  the  guidance 
of  a  superior  mind,  will  confer  new  attractions  on  the 
most  abstracted  pursuit,  and  communicate  additional  en- 
thusiasm to  the  most  ardent  cultivator  of  knowledge  and 
philosophy,  I  determined  to  select  before  my  final  retire- 
ment from  the  concourse  of  society,  some  individual  quali- 
fied by  education,  by  habit,and  by  talent,  to  sympathise  in 
my  attachments,  to  co-operate  in  my  labours,  or  to  super- 
intend and  invigorate  my  exertions.  I  knew  that  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  was  seldom  found,  and  when  found,  might 
repress  my  advances  by  contempt  or  indifference ;  but 
confident  in  the  successful  issue  of  honest  perseverance, 
and  determined  to  prosecute  my  search  till  further  inves- 
tigation should  be  evidently  useless,  I  examined  with 
eagerness  the  public  histories  of  contemporary  individu- 
als, and  collected,  from  occasional  intercourse  with  soci- 
ety, the  opinions  of  the  world  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  those  personages  whose  names  and  actions  are 
hourly  repeated  by  the  middle  classes  of  the  metropolis. 

On  looking  over  the  British  Public  Characters,  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  the  worthy  and 
learned  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  I  was  assured  that  if  any 
individual  in  the  united  kingdoms  deserved  the  title  of  a 

genuine  philosopher,  Mr.  W G — •  was  the  man. 

On  the  wings  of  hope,  therefore,  I  hastened  to  the  pro- 
fessional apartments  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  N ;  who, 

with  an  honesty  and  ability  that  can  never  be  sufficient- 
ly applauded,  has  lately  favored  the  literary  world,  for 
the  moderate  sum  of  two  guineas,  with  a  quarto  selec- 
tion from  Boswell,  Piozzi,  and  Malone,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  original  essays  which  this  ungrateful  gene- 
ration had  permitted,  in  their  octavo  form,  to  line  the 
trunks  of  Brownlow- street,  and  envelope  the  penny- 
worths of  Fribourg's  genuine  Maccabau.  Overcome 
with  satisfaction  at  this  testimony  from  a  collegian,  of 
the  estimation  in  which  his  idol  was  regarded  by  the 
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alumini  of  Oxford,  be  gladly  consented  to  favor  me  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  political  philosopher,  and 
made  me  the  bearer  of  a  few  lines  which,  on  casually 
glancing  my  eye  across  Mr.  Godwin's  desk,  I  .discovered 
to  be  couched  in  the  following  terms — "  My  dear  Sir — * 
this  is  an  unfledged  scholar  from  Oxford;  pray  let  him 
have  a  peep  at  you."  I  had  a  peep,  and  did  not  wish  to 
have  another.  Pomposity  of  speech,  however,  and  af- 
fected tardiness  of  delivery,  would  not  have  discouraged 
me  from  paying  my  future  devoirs  to  this  pretended  re- 
former of- the  systems  by  which  society  is  guided  and 
restrained  ;  had  not  my  evening*  reflections  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  visit  of  a  former  chum  of  the  rector  of  F. 
who,  hearing  my  description  of  our  interview,  exclaimed 
*'  Good  God !  a  philosopher  !  Is  philosophy  then  in- 
consistent with  virtue  ?  Are  habits  of  personal  gravity, 
and  apparent  rectitude  of  demeanor,  to  be  received  as 
atonements  for  the  grossest  insults  on  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  that  common 
and  necessary  decency  which  even  Savages  observe,  and 
barbarians  inculcate  with  romantic  enthusiasm?  Is  it 
the  characteristic  of  philosophy  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
the  community,  to  discourage,  by  example,  the  observance 
of  those  laws  and  habits  which  contribute  to  public  peace 
and  domestic  felicity ;  to  applaud  the  unblushing  gross- 
ness  of  determined  lust;  and  celebrate  with  animated  eu- 
logies the  expiring  moments  of  hardened  infidelity  ?  Yet 
.such  has  been  the  conduct,  and  such  the  character  of  the 
st  philosopher,"  from  whose  presence  you  have  retired, 
He  records  without  any  expression  of  disgust  or  surprize 
the  determination  of  the  woman  he  once  had  loved,  to 
participate  the  chamber  of  her  seducer,  with  a  cinder- 
wench  for  whom  she  had  been  deserted,  and  assures  the 
reader  with  apparent  exultation,  that  on  her  death  bed 
not  one  expression  of  piety  escaped  from  her  lips.  They 
exemplified  their  theories  by  their  practice,  and  after  as* 
serting  the  licentiousness  of  women,  and  the  perfect  free- 
'  dom  of  the  male,  from  domestic  ties,  elucidated  their  prin* 
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ciples  by  their  conduct,  dispensing  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  rites  of  matrimony.  Even  perverseness  itself, 
however,  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  and  after  braving  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  world  to  evince  their  indepen- 
dence, their  fortitude  sunk  beneath  the  influence  of  per- 
petual reproof,  and  these  amiable  advocates  of  voluptuous 
liberty,  were  actually  married." 

I  listened  to  the  observations  of  my  friend,  and  after 
reading  the  Rights  of  Women,  and  Memoirs  of  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft,  resolved  no  longer  to  seek  for  wisdom,  in  a  re* 
forming  philosopher. 

But  I  had  not  yet  been  so  long  acquainted  with  man* 
kind  as  to  distrust  most  readily,  those  who  most  fluently 
professed  their  virtue,  and  independence.  I  had  read  in  a 
small  collection  of  poems  some  beautiful  sonnets  on  the 
freedom  of  man,  the  lofty  independence  of  the  poet,  the 
miseries  of  greatness,  the  tortures  of  servility,  the  folly 
of  those  travellers  who  seek,  ill-judging  ones  !  the  primrose 
path  of  preferment,  and  the  treachery,  licentiousness,  and 
folly  of  courts  and  princes.  Here,  thought  I,  at  length 
a  philosopher  is  found.  So  much  enthusiasm,  so  much 
energy,  united  with  such  exemplary  self-denial,  such  an 
absolute  indifference  to  those  fleeting  honors  and  impos- 
ing rewards  which  agitate  the  ambition,  and  attract  tbe 
avarice  of  the  common  members  of  the  community,  surely 
testify  that  Mr.  Southey  is  the  man  I  seek,  the  un- 
corrupted  yet  intelligent  philosopher ;  who  combines  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  the  discrimination  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  sage  and  the  patriot, 

Impressed  with  sentiments  of  love  and  admiration  for 
a  character  so  highly  elevated  above  the  common  views 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  and  so  nobly  superior  to  all 
the  delusions  of  selfishness,  foliy,  and  licentiousness,  I 
proceeded  to  investigate  his  later  progress  in  the  paths 
of  literature  and  throughout  the  mazes  of  political  opi- 
nion. But  what  are  the  hopes  of  man!  As  I  proceeded 
in  my  enquiry,  I  discovered  that  this  eloquent  and  ardent 
professor  of  purity  and  independence;  this  lover  of  jus* 
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tice,  and  eulogist  of  mental  energy,  had  been  for  the  lass 
ten  years  the  most  assiduous  of  book-makers,  the  most 
servile  pander  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  literary  multi- 
tude, and  had  lately  become  a  willing  and  mercenary 
dependent  on  the  court.  With  talents  that  might  have 
commanded  the  highest  degree  of  literary  eminence,  he  has 
clouded  and  debased  his  most  popular  compositions  by 
indulging  in  all  the  caprices  of  a  vitiated  taste,  and  yield- 
ing to  all  the  delusions  of  habitual  idleness  j  and  has  sacri- 
ficed the  power  of  gaining  the  loftiest  station  on  Parnas- 
sus, and  of  commanding  the  reverence  of  future  genera- 
tions to  the  vain  ambition  of  temporary  notoriety,  to  the 
gratification  of  puerile  impatience,  and  to  the  mercenary 
manufacture  of  hasty  and  inaccurate  productions,  which, 
unrecommended  by  his- name,  would  have  fallen  still-bore 
from  the  press.  It  is  lamentable  to  regard  the  author 
©fa  poem  in  which  female  innocence  is  described  with  a 
pathos  unequalled  in  the  long  succession  of  ancient  and 
modern  poetry,  and  the. wonders  of  nature,  only  yield  in 
the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  their  description  to  the  sub- 
lime  and  original  visions  of  super-human  happiness  and 
grandeur,  in  the  light  of  a  false  and  mercenary  eulogist 
©f  Kirke  White,  of  a  hasty  transcriber  of  scraps  for  a  life 
©f  Nelson,  and  of  a  selector  for  common-place  publica- 
tions, of  the  most  widely  circulated  anecdotes,  or  of  li  all 
such  reading  as  was  never  read/'  When  an  individual 
possessed  of  trauscendant  talents,  and  possessing  within 
the  scope  of  his  exertions,  the  means  of  unsullied  fame 
and  ample  fortune,  descends  to  the  lowest  and  most  mer- 
cenary customs  of  the  trade,  and  indulges  in  all  the  ca- 
prices that  are  usually  the  concomitant  of  enthusiastic 
or  conceited  stupidity,  who  can  justly  admit  his  preten- 
sions to  the  title  of  a  philosopher  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  myself  by  asserting 
that  change  of  opinion  in  any  individual  is  the  just 
object  of  public  reprehension,  but  seme  suspicion  may 
surely  be  entertained  that  the  vehemence  of  him  who 
passionately  supports  a  cause  that  he  had  once  opposed 
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srnd  detested,  will  be  of  as  uncertain  continuance  as  the 
sentiments  he  has  abjured  ;  old  men  do  not  always 
grow  wiser,  or  more  disinterested  in  proportion  to  their 
advance  in  age;  we  have  many  examples  of  a  youth  of 
wisdom  and  of  honor  terminating  towards  the  decline  of 
life  in  perversion  of  heart,  and  imbecility  of  mind  :  and 
the  readers  of  the  Carmen  Triumphale  will  not  discover 
in  that  production  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
political  conversion  of  Mr.  Sou  they  has  been  occasioned 
by  his  advancement  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence.  If  the  present  value  of  his  political  opinions, 
compared  with  his  former,  be  estimated  by  the  relative 
value  of  his  earlier  and  recent  poetry,  the  conclusion,  we 
are  afraid,  will  be  such-  as  no  dependent  on  the  court 
would  regard  with  complacency.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  least  that  having  vehemently  supported  the  side 
of  the  question  which  be  now  condemns,  he  would  have 
borne  himself  towards  the  present  advocates  of  his  early 
sentiments,  with  some  degree  of  respect  and  moderation, 
and  have  atoned  for  his  apostacy  by  brilliance  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  cultivated  eloquence  of  a  man  endea- 
vouring worthily  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  which  is 
only  above  the  ridicule  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  world, 
when  it  atones  by  the  poetical  excellence  of  its  possessor ; 
for  his  demerits  as  a  courtly  egotist  and  national  flatterer. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  fallen  below  the 
level  of  his  former  eminence  in  his  probationary  ode,  as 
-much  as  he  has  varied  from  ,his  former  habits  and  be- 
lief, and  has  impressed  the  public  with  a  suspicion  that 
the  struggle  between  conscience  and  necessity,  between 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  one  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
is  not  yet  finally  determined,  and  that  his  first  annual 
ode  is  not  the  result  of  choice  or  conviction,  but  the 
necessary  performance  of  a  duty  unadvisedly  accepted, 
and  unwillingly  performed* 

Disgusted    with  the.  literary  champions  of  indepen- 
dence, the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  dignity  of  man,   I 
now  directed  my  steps  to  the  mansion  of  aw  individual 
vol,  vii,  p  p 
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whom  exalted  rank  had  never  seduced  into  mental  in- 
dolence, whose  discoveries  had  extended  the  prosperity 
and  commerce  of  his  country;  who  had  created  new 
facilities  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  whose  benevolence  has  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  the  poor  and  the  ornament  of  his  country. 
Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  this  in- 
dividual thus  highly  gifted,  and  thus  nobly  endowed,  is 
a  victim  to  the  most  extravagant  caprice,  the  inventor 
and  pursuer  of  the  most  chemerical  projects,  a  persecu- 
tor of  his  only  son,  an  object  of  perpetual  ridicule  to  the 
sensible  and  sober  classes  of  society,  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  butt  of  individuals,  who 
are  themselves  the  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  In 
short,  Sir,  unless  a  philosopher  can  be  found  at  court 
among  the  immediate  friends  of  the  Prince  Regent,  or 
virtue,  independence,  and  sagacity,  belong  to  Romeo 
Coates,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object  of  my  search ; 
and  have  therefore  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this 
hasty  sketch  of  my  unsuccessful  investigation,  in  the 
confidence  that  you  will  enable  me  to  discover  by  your 
advice rand  instruction,  in  some  nook  or  corner  of  the 
island,  an  individual  who  combines  talent  with  common 
sense,  honesty  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  virtue  without 
unmanly,  and  obtrusive  egotism. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Inquisitor. 


ON  PRIDE. 


^  The  vanity  of  pride  shall  expose  thee  to  shame." 

DODSLEY. 

It  has  been,  by  some  asserted,  whether  problematically 
or  not  I  shall  not  here  take  upon  me  to  determine,  that 
by  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  no  one  can  claim  a 
more  than  equal  portion  of  the  possessions  and  blessings  of 
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life  than  others.  Certain  however  itis,  no  partiality  ex- 
ists in  a  state  of  nature:  the  laws  of  society  alone  can 
confer  the  distinction.  Let  the  arbitrary  dictatorial  man 
ponder  well  upon  this  accidental  difference,  this  thin  di- 
vision between  the  title  to  what  he  holds,  and  the  claim  of 
his  poor  dependent,  and  he  will  discover  sufficient  induce- 
snent  to  smother  his  pride,  and  restrain  his  contumely* 

By  the  decrees  of  state,  and  general  consent,  the  point 
of  right  is  determined  and  certain ;  by  numerous  individu- 
als property  has  been  the  fruit  of  unremitting  industry  : 
We  are  all  unanimous  in  agreeing  this  right  should  be 
inviolable  preserved,  and,  in  return,  look  for  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  general  body  to  confirm  to  us  what  has  by 
lawful  means  fallen  to  our  several  shares.  As  members 
of  the  community  at  large,  we  are  under  an  obligation, 
virtually  equal  to  an  oath,  not  to  infringe  the  rules  of  this 
dispensation,  a  violation  of  them  is  pronounced  equally 
criminal  with  a  breach  of  natural  obligation. 

Such  are  the  different  views  of  human  affairs,  under 
the  different  constitutions  of  nature  and  society.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  change,  by  universal  agreement  in- 
troduced, it  never  can  be  deemed  the  part  of  a  generous 
mind  so  far  to  extend  wantonly  an  adventitious  advan- 
tage as  to  be  an  author  of  undeserved  pain  to  another* 
In  bestowing  a  distinction  on  individuals,  society  never 
thought  of  investing  a  liberty  of  displaying  insolence. 
Though  different  degrees  of  inferiority  is  an  established 
law  of  society,  and  though  the  different  endeavours 
of  different  men  are  strongly  marked  by  a  partial 
eminence  in  the  favors  of  fortune*  it  discovers  a  defi- 
ciency of  generosity,  and  weakness  of  an  impotent 
mind,  in  a  person  of  a  elevated  station  to  triumph  over 
those  they  hold  to  be  subordinate.  This  species  of  pride 
is  more  generally  observable  in  the  little  great,  the  men  of 
some  'property,  some  understanding  and  some  meanness*  In 
the  private,  or  even  public  concerns  of  real  great  men,  the 
case  is  in  some  measure  reversed.  Does  the  man  of  real 
distinction  ever  descend  to  that  contumeleous  stateliness 
that  mean  malignity,  too  often  to  be  found  in  clerical  com 
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missioners,  of  whatsoever  order  they  may  be  ?  No— the  for* 
irier  is  certain  of  respect,  he  knows  it  is  his  due,  and  the 
community,  like  honest  debtors,  will  never  delay  the  punc- 
tual payment  thereof — the  latter,  conscious  of  the  inhe- 
rent defect  in  his  pretensions,  arrays  his  assumption  in 
the  garb  of  terror :  and  endeavours  to  enforce  by  author, 
rity  that  respect  which  affability  aud  conciliation  are 
duly  entitled.  Respect  is  more  cheerfully  paid  to  the 
condescending  than  the  proud.  Chains  that  bow  down 
the  body  are  no  fetters  to  the  mind,  and  till  that  is  sub- 
dued the  triumph  is  incomplete.  An  exggeration  of 
consequence,  and  an  endeavour  to  exact  more  than  or- 
dinary submission,  is  found,  on  many  occasions,  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  often  a  shameful  defeat  of  overweaning 
intention,  and  a  poignant  reverse. 

Genuine  greatness  will  force  men's  homage  even  in  spite 
of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  promposity  and 
superciliousness.  But  if  men  will  plume  themselves  on 
imaginary  consequence,  if  they  will  strut  and  cry  out,  be- 
hold and  tremble,  if  they  will  persist  in  drawing  where 
there  are  no  effects  in  hand,  if  they  will  command  a  gap- 
ing tribe  to  humble  themselves  before  them,  they  must 
abide  the  result ;  instead  of  receiving  that  hearty  respect 
so  inordinately  panted  after,  they  will  (if  the  eye  of  pride 
ever  can  be  opened)  find  they  have  only  been  amused 
with  the  appearance  of  crawling  obsequiousness,  while  in 
secret  they  have  been  sincerely  despised,  and  marked  out 
as  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  is  far  from  my  in- 
tention to  assert  that  kings  and  beggars,  noble  and  ignoble, 
should  herd  together  in  one  common  mass  as  though  there 
were  no  distinction.  This  is  incompatible  with  the  esta- 
blished nature  of  subordination,  and  even  with  the  idea 
of  friendship,  in  a  great  degree,  which  is  never  so  firmly 
compacted  as  when  subsisting  between  equals.  But  these 
maxims  I  do  hold  myself  justified  in  advancing,  namely, 
that  when  the  pride  of  authority  degenerates  into  tyrannic 
when  the  pride  of  anecdote  sinks  into  lying,  when  the 
pride  of  learning  borders  upon  pedantry,  and  even  when 
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the  pride  of  charity  touches  the  confines  of  ostentation; 
such  lapses  are  fit  subjects  for  satin,  which  (if  legitimate) 
ever  aims  at  the  reform  of  its  object,  however  apparently 
unworthy. 

Ssnex, 
Southwell,  March,  I6th,  1S14. 


CONGRATULATORY  EPISTLE 

From  the  Old  Tabbies  of  Tabernacle  Congregation,  to  & 
Whilbread,  Esq.  on  his  late  Purchase  of  John  BunycuCs 
Bible  for  twenty  guineas. 

Dear  masher  of  malt,  if  the  truth's  not  perverted 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  we  hear  you're  converted ; 
Or  people  must  think  us  a  parcel  of  ninnies, 
To  say  for  one  bible  you've  paid  twenty  guineas  ! 
For  tho't  has  been  said  you  are  fond  of  your  money, 
And  as  greedy  of  gain  as  a  bear  is  of  honey, 
Your's  is  not  the  first  heart,  tho'  as  hard  as  a  clinker. 
That  has  melted  on  hearing  of  Bunyan  the  tinker  ; 
And  so  having  summon'd  a  very  full  meeting, 
We  agreed  that  a  letter  to  you  we'd  send  greeting, 
To  shew  the  warm  interest  we  take  in  a  case, 
When  a  sinner  like  you  is  converted  to  grace. 

Now  among  those  whom  Satan  has  ceas'd  to  bewitch, 
There  are  not  many  wise,  nor  like  you,  many  rich  ; 
With  the  vile  and  the  lowest  we're  throng* d  ev'ry  year, 
But  we  seldom  lay  hold  of  a  bishop  or  peer  ; 
Still  we  hope  since  our  interest  to  parliament  reaches, 
To  add  you  to  the  saints  who  can  make  such  tine  speeches  ;> 
Believe  us,  dear  brother,  the  news  in  this  place, 
That  you  now  read  your  bible  (a  sure  sign  of  grace) 
To  the  dear  congregation  was  no  sooner  known, 
Than  all  the  old  women  join'd  in  a  deep  groan  : 
And  there  wras  not  a  face  then  among  us  but  brightened, 
To  think  that  at  last  you'd  like  us  been  enlightened,, 
"We  could  not  believe  when  at  first  we  were  told 
That  you  for  a  bible  had  given  so  much  gold  ! 
But  when  that  the  preacher  had  open'd  the  case, 
We  all  thought  'twas  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face, 
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That  Whitbreiul  the  saint  was  no  longer  a  sirtneir, 

liut  Zion-ward  trav'ling  a  hopeful  beginner: 

And  tho'  most  conversions  are  quick  in  the  doing, 

Your  change,  we  presumed,  had  been  some  time  a  brewing^ 

Yet  to  think  that  a  man  had  that  liv'd  upon  drinking, 
Should  be  brought  all  at  once  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  ; 
That  a  man  who  thro'  life  had  supported  each  ale-house 
With  beer  to  embolden,  and  gin  to  regale  us> 
Should  at  once  be  stopp'd  short  in  his  sin  and  his  folly, 
And  be  brought  from  things  carnal,  to  handle  things  holy* 
Was  enough  to  confound  all  that  had  not  the  spirit; 
And  prove  plainly  that  no  man  is  chose  for  his  merit ; 
Thus  unsound  as  you  was  in  the  faith  we  admire, 
That  you  ail  at  once  should  appear  quite  entire. 

No  father's  example  we're  eager  to  follow 
Oar  faith  must  be  whole,  tho'  our  works  maybe  hollow  ; 
Whoe'er  believes  this  has  a  perfect  remission 
Of  sins  past  and  future ;  and  therefore  commission 
To  preach,  pray,  and  exhort,  nor  for  trifles  stand, 
Provided  the  gospel  thrives  well  in  his  hand. 

Yet  think  not,  dear  Samuel,  tho'  we  have  been  poor. 
That  we  for  our  poverty  ne'er  find  a  cure; 
Our  missions  and  meetings  are  no  such  bad  things 
From  the  gains  of  true  godliness  much  profit  springs  ; 
Whilst  saving  of  others,  we  are  not  such  elves, 
As  people  might  think  to  be  hurting  ourselves  ; 
Where  the  great  are  concerned,  small  enquiry's  made, 
So  that  much  may  be  gather'd  and  little  convey'd. 
And  if  scandal  you  love  you  with  us  may  abuse, 
All  sects  but  our  own,  either  Christians  or  Jews  ; 
Whilst  without  fear  or  shame  you  may  safely  dispense 
With  learning;  or  loo;ic,  or  reason  or  sense. 

Against  every  new  convert  the  world  is  abuseful, 
But  still  to  our  cause  you  may  prove  highly  useful  i 
A:  d  if  in  yourself  not  inclin'd  to  be  teaching, 
You  might  lend  us  at  times  your  own  brew  house  to  preach  in. 
Tho'  permit  us  to  hint,  if  your  beer  was  but  stronger 
We  should  pray  with  more  spirit,  and  hold  forth  the  longer  : 
If  the  sweet  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  uow  your  delight ; 
If  through  that  you've  been  brought  back  from  darkness  to 
light, 
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The  righteous  will  say,  no  two  saints  could  be  truer, 
Than  Bunyan  the  tinker,  and  Whitbread  the  brewer  j 
And  as  to  his  bible,  so  highly  you  bid  for't, 
You'll  ne'er  be  forgot  by  the  brethren  at  Bedford, 
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Political  Portraits  in  this  new  Era,  with  Explanatory  Notess 
Historical  and  Biographical.  By  Wm.  Play/air.  2  Vols. 
Svo.     1814. 

We  select  these  volumes  as  the  proper  objects  of  mo- 
ral and  critical  animadversion,  with  no  feelings  of  disre- 
spect for  Mr.  Playfair's  general  character,  and  with  a 
conviction  that  the  doctrines  he  has  advanced  and  the 
eulogies  he  has  bestowed,  have  been  the  offspring  of 
conscientious  reflection,  and  disinterested  admiration. 
Though  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  with  a 
greater  number  of  facts,  and  less  copious  and  extended 
speculation  •  we  have  derived  from  the  Political  Portraits 
both  amusement  and  instruction.  As  a  collection  of 
materials  for  thinking,  they  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  though  the  style  is  often  careless,  inelegant,  and  ab- 
rupt, the  sketches  display  a  power  of  reflection,  and  a 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  which  few  competitors  on 
similar  topics  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess,  or 
have  been  enabled  by  the  favorable  concurrence  of  propi- 
tious circumstances  to  acquire. 

But  we  cannot  observe  the  same  indulgence  to  the 
principles  of  this  book  that  we  have  granted  to  its  errors 
of  diction  and  its  deficiency  of  information.  The  advo- 
cates of  ex-officio  persecution,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  are  already  so  numerous,  and  so  dan- 
gerous, as  to  render  the  auxiliary  exertions  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  the  just  objects  of  rational  alarm.  When  a  writer 
comes  forward  after  the  multiplied  and  melancholy  ex- 
perience of  the  last  ten  years,  to  assert  with  mistaken  but 
offensive  hardihood   that  the  path  of  satirical  reprehen- 
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sion  is  popular  and  profitable ;  that  to  libel  the  highest 
powers  of  the  state  is  the  certain  preliminary  to  fame  and 
fortune,  and  that  any  one  may  live  in  affluence  if  he 
deals  in  abuse  and  slander,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  expose 
the  error  of  his  statements,  and  the  fallacy  of  his  con- 
clusious,  and  to  demonstrate,  that  if  abuse  and  scurrility 
"be  the  general  conductors  to  fame  and  fortune,  it  is  only 
when  they  are  employed  on  the  side  of  the  court,  or  the^ 
administration,  and  that  even  the  temperate  language  of* 
freedom  and  independence  is  too  frequently  rewarded  by 
persecution,  debasement,  and  neglect. 

The  instances  of  successful  exertion  in  the  cause"  of 
the  public  are  few  and  trivial  compared  with  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  exorbitant  wealth  and  unexpected 
elevation  among  the  advocates  of  unlimited  power,  the 
eulogists  of  princely  vice,  and  the  dependents  on  minis- 
terial favor.  Even  when  the  labors  of  a  democratic  wri- 
ter are  rewarded  by  pecuniary  emolument,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cobbet,  the  obloquy  and  injustice  to  which  his  prin- 
ciples expose  him,  are  more  than  commensurate  with  the, 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  But  it  will  appear  from  au 
impartial  review  of  the  literary  history  of  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  periodical  literature 
have  chiefly  devolved  on  the  partizans  of  every  Succes- 
sive ministry.  While  the  Times  has  obtained  a  circula- 
tion of  eight  thousand  papers,  the  sale  of  the  Chronicle 
is  confined  to  the  coffee-houses  and  libraries,  or  to  a  li- 
mited number  of  opposition  families,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  Courier  obtain  without  risk  a  return  of  fifteen 
•thousand  pounds  per  annum,  while  Mr.  Lovel,  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  emolument,  is  condemned  to  repent  his 
intrepidity,  and  love  of  justice,  in  a  prison.  The  Exa- 
miner, notwithstanding  all  the  talent  displayed  in  its 
management  and  correspendence,  scarcely  attains  one- 
sixth  of  the  circulation  of  the  Messenger,  yet  Hunt 
has  no  alternative  between  a  dereliction  of  his  princi- 
ples and  a  prison,  while  Bell  enjoys  his  good  fortune 
in  all  the  triumph  of  conscious  security.  In  fact,  the 
collective  experience   of  the  last  and   the  present  ceu 
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century  demonstrates  that  honest  freedom  of  speech  and 
(much  more  wilful  and  shameless  libel)  is  of  all  exertions 
of  the  human  intellect  the  most  dangerous  and  unprofi- 
table; that  unpleasant  truths  may  excite  the  enthusiasm 
and  awaken  the  gratitude  of  a  particular  party,  but  will 
never  command  the  sympathy  of  that  great  majority  of 
the  community  of  which  the  suffrage  is  necessary  to  the 
reward  and  successful  continuance  of  a  periodical  pamph- 
let or  a  newspaper.  The  feelings  of  the  English  people, 
especially  among  the  middle  classes  of  society,  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  clamours  of  Irishmen  at  the  Robin 
Hood,  the  debates  at  the  Forum,  or  the  dinners  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  Throughout  the  provinces  there  is 
diffused  a  nervous  horror  of  literary  patriotism,  an  in- 
veterate prejudice,  independent  of  examination  or  convic- 
tion, against  the  Hunts,  the  Cobbets,  and  the  Whites. 
The  supporters  of  social  order  and  our  holy  religion,  are 
the  political  guides  of  the  squire,  the  steward,  and  the 
tradesmen.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  good  or  evil  effect 
to  which  this  prepossession  may  inevitably  tend.  "  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  many  pious  and  amiable  families  should 
"  hold  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way"  undisturbed  by 
conscientious  scruples,  or  political  dissatisfaction,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  ministerial  infallibility,  and  of  all  they  have 
been  taught  by  their  fathers,  than  that  practical  happi- 
ness should  be  exchanged  for  afflicting  speculation,  and  all 
the  felicities  of  unconscious  acquiescence,  be  superseded 
by  doubts  and  enquiries  that  might  disturb  individual 
peace  without  contributing  to  public  benefit. 

Mr.  PI  ay  fair's  observations  on  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  various  individuals  whom  he  had  selected 
as  the  objects  of  his  criticism,  display  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much  variety  of  speculation. 
But  his  volumes,  though  not  unhappily  adapted  to  the 
cursory  reader  and  the  lounger,  abound  with  defects 
that  will  debar  their  admission  to  the  library  of  the  scho- 
lar, and  their  consultation  by  the  statesman,  or  the  politi- 
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cian.  They  neither  display  the  research  and  facilities  of 
reference  that  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  biographi- 
cal and  historical  compilations,  nor  the  copiousness  of  dis- 
cussion, the  fertility  of  description,  or  the  minuteness  of 
delineation,  that  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  un- 
checked by  the  necessity  of  consulting  authorities  and 
explaining  facts.  In  the  sketch  of  Lord  Byron,  for  in- 
stance, an  author  of  more  exemplary  patience,  or  more 
vigorous  powers  would  have  embraced  and  dilated  upon 
every  topic  connected  with  that  celebrated  nobleman's 
character  and  productions.  He  would  have  traced  the 
progress  of  his  opinion,  investigated  the  beauties  and 
deformities  of  his  literary  character,  and  dwelt  with  ani- 
mation and  minuteness  on  those  subjects  of  scholastic  and 
critical  enquiry  that  are  so  closely  connected  with  his  visit 
to  the  Troad.  The  portrait,  however,  as  it  stands,  is  deli- 
neated by  the  most  slight  and  hasty  touches.  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  after  alluding  to  his  supposed  misanthropy,  and  re- 
cording his  retorts  on  the  reviewers,  exhorts  him  to  re- 
member the  promises  contained,  and  the  feelings  express- 
ed in  his  farewell  to  the  abode  of  his  fathers,  and  cast 
aside  his  hatred  of  himself,  and  of  the  world. 

The  eulogies  on  the  .various  branches  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, display  with  one  exception,  the  blindness  of  con- 
venient prejudice,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York 
are  irresistibly  ludicrous.  In  his  portraiture  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  however,  he  is  so  animated  and  im- 
partial that  we  gladly  enrich  our  pages  with  so  credita- 
ble a  production. 

"  The  innocence  of  the  prineess  is  as  certain  as  that  the  frank- 
ness of  her  disposition,  and  her  open  nature,  are  the  causes  why 
her  enemies  were  so  long  successful ;  but  now  what  remains  is 
merely  to  do  her  Royal  Highness  justice,  and  to  insure  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

"  The  way  hy  which  all  may  be  adjusted  is  easy  and  plain  : 
His  neither  expected  nor  wished  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
do  violence  to  his  feelings,  by  passing  his  time  with  a  person 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  might  be  tedious  or  dis- 
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agreeable ;  but  it  is  both  wished  and  expected,  and  it  is  reason* 
able  to  wish  and  expect,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  being  un- 
justly calumniated,  and  found  innocent,  should  enjoy  the  share 
of  splendour  and  dignity  to  which  she  has  an  undoubted  right. 

"  The  prince  would  make  no  sacrifice  by  such  a  concession,, 
for  what  are  the  enjoyments  of  a  gaudy  day  ?  What  are  the  en- 
joyments of  a  day  of  etiquette  and  ceremony  ?  Even  if  it  were  a 
sacrifice,  sovereigns  have  many  more  important  ones  to  make. 

"Monarchs  have  often  sacrificed  the  greatest  privilege  of  a  man, 
(to  choose  the  woman  of  his  heart),  to  reasons  of  state  ;  botf 
much  more  may  the  prince  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
a  few  hours,  at  best,  of  ceremonious  pageantry  ?  But  it  may  be 
said  to  his  Royal  Highness,  by  men  who  want  to  profit  by  party 
divisions,  that  a  reconciliation  of  this  sort  is  yielding,  that  it  is 
weakness,  or  that  it  is  hypocrisy :  such  may  be  the  sugges*  * 
tions  of  his  enemies  ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  hypocrisy  and  yield- 
ing would  be  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  blameable,  would  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and 
be  most  honourable. 

*'  To  lay  aside  pride  and  personal  feelings,  is  greatness  and 
magnanimity  in  a  prince,  and  therefore  highly  honourable  ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  let  us  consider  the  immense  advantage. 
It  frees  the  prince  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  those  iil-natured 
attacks  by  which  his  life  has  been  embittered  for  a  considera- 
ble period. 

"  To  yield  through  fear  of  personal  danger  is  pusillanimous  * 
it  is  in  all  cases  allied  to  cowardice.  Hence  the  English,  who 
are  the  bravest,  though  not  the  most  discriminating  people,  in 
the  world,  are  too  unbending,  too. inflexible,  and  too  apt  to  pro- 
ceed, at  all  risks,  in  the  way  they  have  once  begun  ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  personal  courage  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  whole 
is  a  political  business,  and  it  would  border  rather  on  childish- 
ness than  approach  courage  and  magnariimity,  to  risk  troubling 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his 
family,  for  a  mere  piece  of  state  ceremony. 

"  His  enemies,  or  pretended  friends,  will  no  doubt  get  it  re- 
presented in  an  insidious  manner,  that  the  princess  ought 'to 
yield,  and  that  it  .is  a  fair  contest  between  husband  and  wife  ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  princess  cannot  yield  without  ac- 
knowledging guilt ;  she  is  compelled  to  demand  to  be  treated  as 
innocent,  or  she  must  be  considered  guilty  *,  the  princess  then 
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acts  from  necessity;  with  her  ever}*  thing  is  at  stake.  The 
prince  has  nothing  to  compel  him,  and  his  known  generous  and 
good  disposition  will  tell  him  so,  if  he  will  only  listen  to  that 
good  sense  and  g'ood  disposition. 

"  A  prince  is  at  all  times  approached  by  some  persons  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  him  in  difficulties,  that  they  may  be 
useful  and  necessary  ;  but  in  reality  the  prince  has  never  done 
any  thing- that  cannot  be  explained :  what  has  been  good,  has 
been  his  own,  what  has  been  erroneous  has  originated  else- 
where  ;  he  lias  but  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  con- 
sidering maturely  what  is  best,  and  he  will  be  a  happier  prince 
than  he  lias  ever  been,  while  listening-  to  those  around  him, 
as  he  has  done  hitherto  too  much. 

"The  prince  has  much  to  lose,  and  nothing- to  gain  by  refus- 
ing those  honotirsto  the  princess,  to  which  as  innocent  she  has 
a  right  ;  which,  to  withhold,  is  injustice:  honours  to  him  of  no 
importance,  and  which  to  him  cost  no  price  ;  honours  to  her  of 
the  greatest  value,  to  withhold  which  is  negative  disgrace,  and 
disgrace  that  implies  criminality  of  no  ordinary  degree.  With  all 
those  circumstances  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  judging  what  it  would  be  best  to  do.  Justice  and  policy 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  even  in  point  of  personal  feelings  the 
prince  will  be  a  great  gainer  ;  his  breast  was  never  formed 
i<>r  harbouringany  of  the  acrimonious  passions.  If  persons  in 
high  situations  were  to  consult  their  propensities  on  days  of 
courtly  ceremony,  there  would  be  a  mighty  alteration  in  those 
assemblages  that  surround  kings  and  princes.  The  very  essence 
of  the  courtier's  art  is  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  his  interests.  And  as  the  situation  of  things  is, 
and  the  manners  of  society  are,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  :  nor  arc- 
sovereigns  exempt  from  the  tribute  pard  to  the  established 
order.  This  sert  of  duplicity  is  neither  wrong  nor  contempti- 
ble ;  it  is  a  contrivance  greatly  to  be  admired  ;  it  skives  scope  to 
the  amiable  passions,  and  binds  with  strong,  bur  silken  bonds, 
all  those  that  disturb  the  peace  of  society  :  and  if,  in  England, 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court  are  not  so  considered,  it  will  only 
shew,  that  the  nature  of  the  business  is  not  fully  comprehend- 
ed ;  like  the  honest  countryman  who  leaped  on  the  stage,  to 
save  Desdemona  ;  or  Don  Quixote  ar  the  puppet-show  who 
'mistook  appearances  for  realities. 

'*  it  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  persons  of  dif- 
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ferent  interests  and  opposite  feelings  being  brought  together  in 
n  place  where  those  feelings  must  be  disguised,  that  their  simu- 
lations and  false  appearances  should  be  employed,  not  as  means 
of  deceiving,  but  merely  to  prevent  an  inconvenient  or  injuri- 
ous operation,  and  in  order  to  put  a  certain  feeling  out  of  the 
question.  This  is  quite  the  contrary  of  deceit,  it  being  well 
and  generally  understood,  that  appearances  are  nothing  more 
than  appearances,  and  nothing  less  than  indicating  realities. 
Surely,  therefore,  when  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  kingdom 
may  be  preserved  by  this  unmeaning*  sacrifice,  it  cannot  admit 
of  a  moment's  hesitation  to  pay  so  trifling  a  premium  for  so  per- 
manent and  great  an  advantage. 

"It  is  necessary  to  consider  how  much  the  princess  had  at 
stake,  when  she  demanded  to  be  treated  as  innocent,  in  order 
to  appreciate  her  character,  and  to  shew  that  it  was  not  from  any 
desire  to  give  trouble,  to  be  captious,  or  being  difficult  to  satisfy  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  required  her  to  demand  ex- 
planation.     , 

"Fortunately  for  her  Royal  Highness,  circumstances  have 
taken  place,  that  have  done  more  than  prove  her  innocence. 
They  have  shewn  her  in  a  point  of  view  that  commands  ad- 
miration :  and  as  her  daughter  will  be  soon  of  age,  her 
Royal  Highness  will  not  long  be  deprived  of  that  frequent 
communication,  on  which,  it  appears,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  her  life  depends. 

"  This  trying  circumstance  has  served  to  exhibit  the  natio- 
nal character  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view  :  if  we  arc  not  a  na- 
tion of  knights  errant,  we  are  at  least  a  nation  that  is  generous 
and  just,  and  will  support  those  who  appear  to  be  oppressed.1' 

Had  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Play-fair's  work  been- 
compressed  into  one,  and  the  collection  of  facts  been  as 
much  regarded  as  fluent  and  sometimes  unprofitable 
speculation,  the  more  extensive  patronage  attendant 
upon  patient  research  and  vigorous  exertion,  U'ould 
have  amply  rewarded  the  labour  of  the  author,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  publisher  .  in  its  present  form  it 
cannot  find  admission  into  the  library  of  the  scholar,  but 
may  adorn  the  shelves  of  provincial  book  societies  :  we 
doubt,  whether  it  will  acquire  unusual  celebrity,  or  ex- 
tensive circulation. 
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A  PAIR  OF  ODES, 

Respectfully  addressed  to  Messrs.  Frost  and  Thaw. 


ODE  I. 

Fierce  Blister  Frost,  they  say  you  do  much  good, 
And  some  folks  find  in  you  a  real  charm  ; 

You  brace  us  up,  they  say,  and  clear  our  blood : 
With  due  submission,  I  say  you  do  harm. 

You  chill  our  heels,  and  lame  us  in  a  trice, 
You  fill  our  feeble  fingers  full  of  cracks  5 

You  send  your  snow,  and  glaze  the  ground  with  ice- 
And  throw  the  fair, — oh  fie  !  upon  their  backs. 

You  stop  our  water-courses,  freeze  our  cocks, 
You  burst  our  bottled  wine,  and  ale,  and  beer  ; 

You  give  our  constitution  shocking  shocks, 

Besides  all  this,  you  rogue,  you  make  things  dear. 

And  this  is  worse  than  all  your  other  deeds, 

The  poor  thou  pinchest  sadly,  Mister  Frost ; 
At  misery's  tale  meek  pity's  bosom  bleeds, 
Misery  and  want,  where  almost  hope  is  lost. 

On  these  accounts  I  say  thou  dost  much  harm  ; 

I  pray  thee  then  remove  thy  chilling  paw  ;% 
And  that  our  noses  may  once  more  be  warm, 

Send  us  your  step-brother,  mild  Mister  Thaw. 


ODE  II. 

So,  Mister  Thaw,  you're  come — but  zounds,  you  brine 
Almost  as  many  troubles  as  your  brother  ; 

You  spread  o'er  earth  your  water- dripping  wing, 
And  with  your  melting  kindness  almost  smother. 

You  fill  our  streets  with  slop,  and  spoil  our  clothes. 

"  What  nasty  weather  !"    every  body  cries  ; 
"  Twas  clean  enough,"  they  say,  «  when  late  it  froze. 

The  washer-women  say  "  that  nothing  dries." 

Besides,  sweet  Sir,  you  melt  the  snow  so  quick 
It  can't  run  fast  enough  from  off  the  houses  ; 

So  makes  its   way  between  each  tile  or  brick. 
Vexing  our  attic  lodgers  and  their  spouses. 
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There's  my  poor  garret,  floating  wide  and  deep, 

Oh,  Mr.  Thaw,  to  serve  a  poet  so  !    . 
It  soaks  my  bed  at  night,  1  wake  to  weep, 

And  by  my  rushlight  pen  the  song  of  woe. 

Thus,  Frost  and  Thaw  are  full  of  harm,  we  find, 
To  neither  can  we  say,  "  I  like  thy  weather;" 

Indeed  I  think  we  should  be  quite  resign'd, 
To  do  without  the  gemmen  altogether. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS, 

Occasioned  by  a  late  Trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  JOHN  MITFORD,  Esq. 


"  Unmov'd  and  brave,  he  like  himself  appears, 
And,  meriting  no  ill,  no  danger  fears." 

Drydeit. 


Among  the  numerous  productions  with  which  the  press 
has,  of  late  years,  teemed,  no  one  seems  to  have  excited 
more  lively  sensations  in  the  public  mind,  or  to  have  been 
perused  with  greater  eagerness,  than  that  entitled  "  The 
Book."  Whatever,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  may  in  any 
shape  be  connected  with  that  publication,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  tend  todevelope  the  mysteries  with  which 
it  has  been  accompanied,  cannot  but  be  highly  important ; 
and  the  more  so  when  it  is  premised,  that  the  writer  of 
the  above  was  a  principal  agent  in  many  of  the  promi- 
nent circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  that  singular 
event. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  ever  anxious  to  gratify 
our  readers  with  whatever  may  be  considered  as  interest- 
ing or  novel,  we  have  obtained  the  manuscript  Narrative, 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  until  the  whole  be 
given.  And  what  will  add  greater  weight  to  the  testi- 
mony about  to  be  laid  before  the  public  is,  that  Mr.  Mit- 
ford professes  to  be  solely  guided  by  truth.  Relying, 
therefore,  on  this  declaration,  we  would  recommend  a 
calm  attention  and  sobriety  of  mind,  a  cool  and  impartial 
examination  and  enquiry,  as    the  fittest  disposition  for 
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perusing  the_fol lowing  pages,  and  judging  fairly  and  ra- 
tionally concerning  them.  And  recollecting,  as  we  do, 
that  the  poet  has  somewhere  said, 

" —  the  dignity  of  truth  is  lost 


With  much  protesting  ;- 


-we  will  not  long  detain  our  readers  by  any  prelimi- 
nary remarks  of  our  own  on  that  subject.  We  are  fully 
aware  thzt -truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
wants  nothing  adventitious  to  help  it  out;  and  that  in- 
tegrity enjoys  man}7  advantages  over  the  artifices  of  fraud 
or  dissimulation.  It  has  less  difficulty  and  trouble,  less 
danger  and  perplexity,  gains  strength  by  practice,  and  is 
far  more  durable  and  lasting  than  falsehood. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  wri* 
ler  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  Narrative,  to  in- 
troduce to  notice  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  high  and  ex- 
alted characters,  to  develope  several  mysterious  transac- 
tions, and  to  elucidate  many  hitherto  obscure  and  intricate 
events,  relative  to  the  before-named  publication,  and  the 
persons  connected  therewith.  His  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  know  to  have  been  genuine  ,•  and  we  have  not  a 
doubt,  thathis  plain  "■  unvarnished  tale,"  will  excite  that 
interest  on  perusal,  which  a  late  foul  and  scandalous  at- 
tempt to  injure  him,  so  justly  entitles  it  to.  An  appeal 
to  the  public,  on  the  part  of  injured  reputation,  has 
seldom  been  made  in  vain. 
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When  an  obscure  individual,  without  the  smallest  claim  to 
literary  notice,  ventures  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  au- 
thor, it  becomes  necessary  in  consulting  his  own  quiet  and  the 
object  he  has  in  view  to  preface  his  work  with  such  remarks  as 
he  thinks  may  assist  in  disarming  the  rage  of  criticism,  and  at 
all  events  procure  him  a  patient  hearing.    ' 

Criticism,  I  should  hope,  will  not  severely  judge  the  writings 
of  one  who  is  an  author  only  by  compulsion,  and  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  defence  of  his  reputation.  For  that  object  alone  this  nar- 
rative is  compiled,  and  not  from  the  smallest  hope  of  either 
emolument  or  fame. 
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Every  candid  and  liberal  mind  will,  it  is  presumed,  hear 
With  attention,  a  statement  in  which  truth  and  plainness  form 
the  most  prominent  feature,  and  permit  me  to  hold  that  place  in 
their  opinion,  which  malice  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  me  of, 
and  which ,  though  humble,  1  have  an  honest  ambition  to  possess* 

And  when  the  reader  is  apprized  of  my  having  been  "  nursed 
on  the  wave,  and  cradled  in  the  storm,"  no  apology  wiH  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  style  adopted  in  the  following  pages. 

To  attempt  a  long  refutation  of  the  newspaper  statements  of 
my  persecutors  would  argue  a  weakness  and  folly  equal  to 
their  own  ;  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  very  briefly. 

The  first  statement  which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers 
went  to  prove  how  very  distantly  I  was  related  to  the  family  of 
a  nobleman  whose  titles  are  his  smallest  praise,  and  who,  how- 
ever remotely  we  are  connected,  had  been,  through  life,  the  sin~ 
cere  and  only  friend  of  me  and  my  family.  * 

Is  it  possible  that  my  enemies  could  be  so  weak  as  to  think  it 
would  add  strength  to  their  cause,  or  weaken  my  veracity  in 
the  public  opinion,  if  they  proved  I  was  the  fourth,  in  place  of 
being  the  first  cousin  to  a  great  and  virtuous  man?  Truth 
belongs  to  no  particular  family  or  name;  and  I  shall  soon 
shew  that  at  least  it  is  not  hereditary  in  one  family,  who  can  re- 
cently boast  an  illustrious  martyr  in  its  cause.  If!  found  not 
the  goddess  in  the  cottages  of  Northumbria,  I  am  certain  she 
did  not  quit  them  for  the  mansions  of  Curzon-street  or  Perceval 
Lodge. 

In  April,  1795,  Sir  John  Mitford  (now  Lord  Redesdale)  plac- 
ed me  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory :,  in  which  ship  I 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  13tfj  of  July  following,, 
in  an  action  with  the.  French  fleet,  when  L'Alcide  of  eighty- 
guns  surrendered  to,  and  blew  up  along  side  of  the  Victory,  I 
had  the  honor  of  being,  particularly  noticed  by  Admiial  Mann, 
and  Captain  (now  Admiral  Knight.)  I  passed  from  the  Victory 
to,  the  Zealous,  then  commanded  by -the  present  Admiral  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  with  whom  I  served  five  years  in  a  continued 
succession  of  battles  and  conquests.  In  every  expedition  dis- 
patched from  the  ship,  I  was  a  volunteer,  and  they  were  nume* 
rous. 


*  Lord  Redesdale  is  the  godfather  of  Mr.  John  Mitford,  and  his  unwearied 
protector. 
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At  the  bold  though  imprudent  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  by  Admiral  Nelson,  I  was  a  volunteer.  The  boat  1  was  in 
sunk  with  many  others,  from  the  tire  of  the  batteries.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  swimming  to  land,  and  meeting  Captain  Hood  alone, 
and  ignorant,  amidst  such  a  night  of  darkness  and  firing  from 
all  quarters,  which  way  he  should  proceed,  I  conducted  him 
through  a  heavy  fire  from  the  houses  to  the  main  body  of  our 
men  formed  in  the  grand  square. 

The  day  following,  at  his  own  table,  he  thanked  me  for  my 
services  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  Nile  I  was  selected  to  go  down  the  fire  of  both  lines 
in  a  four-oared  boat  with  a  note  from  the  Admiral;  I  did  so, 
and  was  on  board  the  Leander,  of  fifty  guns,  when  the  Tonnant 
of  eighty  Struck  to  her  Captain,  now  Sir  Thomas  Boulden 
Thompson,  who  gave  me  a  note  of  the  event,with  which  I  return- 
ed in  safety  to  the  Vanguard. 

1  served  in  Calabria,  at  Naples,  Cadiz,  &c.  and  I  defy  my 
bitterest  enemy  to  deny  my  having  done  so  with  credit  and 
honor. 

I  quitted  the  navy  for  challenging  my  captain,  which  was 
the  first  symptom  of  lunacy  I  exhibited..  After  a  servitude  of 
six  years,  and  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  as  I  must  have  been, 
with  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  naval  laws  are  enforced, 
had  I  done  so,  I  confess  such  an  act  must  have  emanated  only 
from  a  disordered  imagination  ;  as  the  punishment  I  should 
have  received  and  merited  for  thus  provoking  my  superior  offi- 
cer is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  death,  without  hope  of  mercy. 

The  truth  is,  we,  (the  officers)  had  all  dined  together  on  a 
Christmas-day.  The  captain  being  present,  we  had  drank  free- 
ly, which  occasioned  somelwords,  betwixt  a  favorite  follower  of  the 
captain's  (a  Mr.  Gibbons,  since  killed)  and  myself.  The  cap- 
tain interfered,  and  in  taking  part  against  me,  made  use  of  lan- 
guage which  I  considered  intemperate,  and  which  I  as  keenly 
retorted  upon  him.  The  consequence  was  that  I  voluntarily 
quitted  the  ship,  and  the  service.  Sixteen  days  after,  although 
he  had  removed  me  into  another  vessel,  of  which  he  had  accepted 
the  command  with  an  intention  of  retaining  me  under  his 
orders,  Captain  Kood,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Venerable,  off  Brest, 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  our  parting 
after  enduring  such  long  and  hard  service  together.  And  in  a 
letter  to  my  noble  relative   he  expressed  his  fears  that   I  had 
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quitted  the  service  for  ever,  having  giving  away  my  swords,   &c. 
to  my  messmates  and  friends. 

If  it  be  a  symptom  of  an  insane  mind  to  resent  a  gross  in- 
sult, I  apprehend  there  are  few  men  but  some  time  or  other 
during  their  lives  would  be, liable  to  the  suspicion.  There  are 
many  officers  now  in  London  who  can  contradict  me  if  I  am 
.not  correct. 

In  the  year  1804,  my  friends  procured  me  the  command  of 
an  Irish  Revenue  cruiser,  of  eighteen  guns,  which  1  left  on  ac- 
count of  my  embarrassments.  In  that  vessel  I  did  such  ser- 
vice, as  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  ;  I  also  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Ballast  Office  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin* 
for  my  exertions  in  saving  the  crew  of  a  Vessel  wrecked  near 
the  light-house  at  midnight,    in  a   tremendous  gale  of  wind. 

At  this  time  I  formed  a  connection  with  the  Belfast  and 
Greenock  newspapers,  which  has  continued  under  various  cir- 
cumstances unto  this  day  ;  and  there  are  few  papers  in  London, 
that  have  not  at  times  borne  testimony  to  my  sanity  by  copying 
articles  of  my  composition  into  their  columns. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  except  in  one  instance,  in 
the  Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle,  when  I  affix  my  name  to 
some  stanzas,  addressed  to  May ; — in  another,  when  in  December 
or  January,  1812,  the  Dock  Telegraph  inserted  an  elegy  of  mine 
written  near  Cape  Trafalgar;  and  lastly,  the  pieces  of  poetry  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Star  ;  excepting,  I  repeat,  these  in- 
stances,  my  name  never  appeared  with  my  knowledge  to  any  pro- 
duction in  verse  or  prose. 

The  lines  that  had  been  printed  in  the  Star  were  composed  at 
Mr.  Warbur  ton's,  Whitmore  House;  and  if  the  candid  reader 
can  discover  in  them  any  traces  of  a  disordered  fancy,  I  will 
then  forgive  Mr.  Warburton  for  making  oath  that  I  was  insane 
?it  the  time  they  were  written. 

In  the  years  1810,  11,  12,  I  was  in  the  navy,  and  acting  mas- 
ter of  the  Philomel  brig  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  From 
her  I  went  on  board  the  Blossom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  go- 
ing master  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  an  appointment  the  gallant 
and  humane  Captain  Stewart  offered  to  procure  me;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  being  in  Port  Marion  island,  off  Minorca,  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  Mrs.  Mitford,  which  induced  me  to  decline 
Captain' Stewart's  generous  proposal,  and  he  with  much'diffi* 
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culty  procured  leave  for  me  to  return  to  England,  in"  the  Cano* 
pus  of  80  guns,  Captain  Inglis,  then  under  sailing-  orders. 
Strong  were  the  expressions  of  regard  for  my  family  which 
these  letters  conveyed.  1  was  invited  home,  promised  to  be  in-? 
stantly  discharged  from  the  service,  and  "  made  as  independent 
as  my  brother"  (now  inspector  of  public  accounts,  Auditor's 
office,  Somerset  House.)  through  the  proffered  friendship  and 
great  interest  of  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval  ! 

Here  commenced  that  acquaintance  which  I  have  such  cause 
to  lament,  and  which  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  unexampled 
misery;  and  by  destroying  an  excellent  constitution  has  reduce^ 
an  innocent  female  to  a  state  of  declining  health,  from  which 
she  never  can  recover.  In  abandoning  the  prospects  just  open- 
ing to  me  in  the  navy,  and  attending  upon  Lady  Perceval,  at 
her  call,  I  had  a  just  right  to  expect  something  in  return  for 
my  prompt  compliance  :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I 
had  at  that  distance  imbibed  a  little  of  her  ladyship's  chivalric 
feeling,  or  I  would  not,  in  the  true  style  of  a  "  koight^erranti* 
have  thus  turned  to  pursue  a  fair  damsel  whom  I  never  knew 
except  by  fame. 

On  my  arrival  at  Spithead  I  had  letters  instantly  from 
Viscountess  Perceval,  inclosing  others  to  Captain  Inglis,  soli- 
citing leave  of  absence  for  her  "  cousin."  This,  however, 
could  not  be  granted  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  navy.  The 
Canopus  was  ordered  to  Plymouth  to  be  paid  off ;  many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  Admiralty  j  but  Mr.  Croker  sig- 
nified to  her  ladyship  that  only  on  my  providing  two  substitutes 
could  I  be  permitted  to  leave  the  service. 

As  her  ladyship  had  no  superfluous  cash,  this  mode  was  never 
considered.  Mr.  Holman,  now  store-keeper  at  Madras,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  her  ladyship's,  and  then  an  Admiralty  clerk, 
set  every  engine  to  work  in  vain.  He  repaired  to  Plymouth, 
and  in  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Calder  (who  was  acquainted 
with  the  precarious  state  of  rny  health),  it  was  agreed,  from 
motives  of  humanity  on  his  part,  that  I  should  be  received  into 
the  admiral's  office  as- a  step  towards  my  final  release. 

,A  little  time  previous  to  this  event  Captain  Inglis  had; 
granted  me,  at  her  ladyship's  repeated  and  urgent  request, 
pressed  in  language  at  that  time  highly  flattering  to  my  feel-? 
mgs,  and  I  may  say,  my  pride3  leave  of  absence  for  three, 
creeks, 
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Captain  Inglis  did  this,  because,  as  he  observed  to  me  in  his 
cabin,  "  he  received  me  on  board  under  the  idea  that  I  was 
sent  home  purpose! y  to  be  discharged,  and  he  wished  to  facili- 
tate it  by  every  means  in  his^o-wer,"  He  also  urged  me  to 
depart  sooner  than  I  otherwise  should,  as  my  health  was  hourly 
decaying.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  her  ladyship  at  Ply-' 
mouth,  inclosing*  me  one  to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Inglis, 
was  dated 

Curzon-street,  January  8tb,  18 12, 
My  Dear  Cousin', 
There  is  so  much  of  delay  at  the  Admiralty  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  haye  you  discharged,  unless  I  can  ecnsult  with  you  on  'he  means  in  person 
—give  the  enclosure  to  Captain  Inglis.  I  am  surprized  he  has  not  replied  to 
my  last  as  he  is  a  man  of  so  much  feeling  and  honor — and  particularly  as 
you  describe  him  so  attentive  to  the  ladies.  Since  I  hare  so  fully  explained 
to  him  who  you  are,  I  hope  he  will  do  all  1  ask.  As  nephew  to  Lord  Redes  • 
dale,  cousin  to  Lord  Perceval,  and  patronised  by  me — he  must  think  you  of  no 
small  importance— I  do  not  know  Lord  Melville,  nor  like  him  well  enough 
by  character,  to  venture  a  direct  application  to  him.  Report  goes  that  he  is 
going  out  and  my  friend  Lord  J^eith  coming  in — if  so,  I  shall  soon  have 
your  business  settled.  I  am  glad  you  stand  so  well  with  Inglis,  and  all  the. 
officers — I  shall  write  once  moreen  chance,  but  do  not  wait  for  its  arrival" 
Don't  be  tempted  to  remain  an  hour  at  Plymouth  after  you  have  landed. 
When  you  come  don't  go  to  Mrs.  Miiford's,  in  Queen-street,  but  down  to 
Little  Chelsea,  and  send  me  a  note,  when  I  will  hasten  to  you.  Be  prudent, 
and  in  every  thing  abide  and  act  by  my  advice. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
To  John  Mitford,  Esq.  Plymouth-dock.  B.  P. 

My  private  cares,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  my  situa- 
tion, weighed  heavily  on  my  mind  ;  and  having  come  thus  far 
with  hopes  of  ameliorating  them,  to  find  that  my  high-titled 
friend  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  my  discharge,  was 
a  matter  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect,  and  when  it  did  occur, 
to  bear  with  indifference. 

However,  I  set  out  for  town,  as  her  ladyship  had  repeatedly 
wrote  "  that  she  wanted  to  employ  me  in  my  literary  character 
on  important  business." 

If  writing  a  few  ballads  and  letters  under  anonymous  signa- 
tures, constitutes  a  literary  character  in'her  ladyship's  opinion, 
1  certainly  have  an  equal  claim  to,  the  title  with  any  of  her  pa- 
ragraphical friends. 

My  health  and  my  purse  both  failed  me  at  Bridport,  and 
her  ladyship  sent  an  order  to  the  banking-house  of  Fowler  and 
Good  to  supply  me  with  five  pounds,    and  see  n\e  safe  into  the 
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coach  for  town.  As  this  letter  was  directed,  "  On  his  Majesty's 
service,"  and  trunk  ed  at  the  Treasury,  through  the  means  of  Ste- 
phen Rolleston,  Esq.  it  was  paid  immediate  attention  to,  and  I 
arrived  in  town  safe  as  to  bodily  accidents,  but  in  very  indiffe- 
rent health. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  journey  I  had  the  honor  to  see  the 
Viscountess  Perceval,  and  had  no  cause  to  be  displeased  with 
my  reception.  Ill  as  I  then  was,  her  smiles  cheered  me— for 
she  can  smile,  gentle  reader,  and  that  most  captivatiugly — and 
she  can  look  "  things  unutterable,"  from  a  pair  of  eyes,  which 
(I  scorn  to  deprive  even  an  enemy  of  her  due)  would  add  a 
brilliant  lustre  to  the  fairest  and  most  exulted  rank  in  society. 
Before  I  take  leave  of  her  ladyship's  last  letter,  I  shall  re-' 
mark  that  it  was  herself  who  made  me  nephew  to  Lord  Redes- 
dale.  The  letter  avows  it;  and  Captain  Inglis,  who.  now  com- 
mands the  lmpeteux  at  Lisbon,  understood  me  to  be  such 
from  Lady  Perceval's  letters  to  him. 

That  I  am  her  ladyship's  cousin,  and  her  "  dear  cousin,"  too,  I 
have  twenty  letters  to  prove  in  her  own  writing. 

After  my  first  introduction,  I  had  frequent  interviews  with 
her  ladyship;  but  an  accumulation  of  cares  arising  from  anxiety 
respecting  my  situation  as  it  regarded  the  navy,  crowding 
■upon  me,  reduced  me  very  low,  that  after  along  confinement 
io  my  bed  it  was  settled  by  my  friends  that  1  should  go  to  Mr. 
Warburton's,  at  Whitmore-House,  Hoxton,  to  try  if  quiet  and 
regularity  could  restore  tone  to  my  wonted  health.  My  wife 
made  few  objections.  Distress  had  enfeebled  me  for  exertion,  and 
she  could  not  afford  the  means  of  defraying  medical  expences. 

At  Mr.  Warburton's  I  was  received  with  that  attention  I  ex- 
pected. They  were  as  well  aware  of  my  sanity  as  I  was  sensible 
of  my  unhappy  situation.  However,  as  my  mind  began  to  as- 
sume its  usual  tone,  I  reflected  on  the  singular  situation  wherein 
1  was  placed  ;  but  as  I  knew  my  friends  had,  in  this  instance, 
acted  from  the  most  benevolent  motives,  I  bore  it  with  resigna- 
tion ;  nor  was  I  alarmed  by  the  reports  I  heard  of  Mr,  War- 
burton  never  suffering  a  patient  to  escape,  for  whom  he  was 
well  paid— -I  was  visited  by  no.  physician,  and  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  parlour  boarder.  I  went  where  and  when  I  pleased  unat, 
tended,  and  once,  but  oftener  twice,  in  the  week,  Mrs,  Mitford 
&pent  best  part  of  the- day  with  me. 

Ikept  aloof  as  much  as  possible   from  the   scenes  of  horror 
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v-hich  such  houses  always  afford  ;  my  time,  except  at  meals, was 
occupied  in  my  bed-room,  preparing  for  the  press  Remarks 
made  during  a  three  years'  Residence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which,  but  for  recent  occurrences,  would,  ere  now,  have  made 
its  appearance. 

If  any  proof  were  necessary  relative  to  my  sanity  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  work  alluded  to  will  convince  the  most  incredulous  tlrat 
I  was  Ci  compos  mentis."  A  mind  labouring  under  temporary 
fits  of  insanity,  may  be  capable  of  writing  rationally  and  ably 
on  short  and  temporary  subjects,  passing  in  review-  before  it ; 
but  to  write  history  from  notes;  to  place  the  crude  materials 
of  years,  collected  in  Spain,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Greece,  in  an 
imposing  form  ;  to  aid  strength  of  memory  by  the  powers  of 
'reason, and  yet  have  no  library  to  refer  to,  but  that  which 
exists  in  the  mind,  must  be  the  work  of  one  whose  mental 
powers  could  not  have  been  originally  weak,  and  through  a  lapse 
of  years  must  have  remained  unshaken. 

In  this  receptacle  for  lunatics  I  found  some  society.  A  Mr. 
Richards,  from  Birmingham,  formerly  engaged  in  the  foreign 
concerns  of  Hope  and  company,  confined,  as  he  said,  to  prevent 
his  printing  a  political  pamphlet.  A  Mr.  Chawner,  confined, 
as  he  informed  me,  fur  daring  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife.  A  Mr, 
Johnston,  for  understanding  other  languages  as  well  as  his  own; 
and  many  others  under  circumstances  truly  lamentable.  The 
recital  of  their  sorrows  succeeded,  gradually,  in  lightening  the 
pressure  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  Mitford  had  turned  that  into  a  profession  which  was 
once  her  amusement.  Having  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  studied  music  under  the  first  professors,  she  now  taught 
it  beneath  the  patronage  of  Viscountess  Perceval — a  patronage 
which  never  procured  her  a  single  scholar,  but  one,  a  nephew 
of  her  ladyship's,  who  received  his  lessons  gratis.  That  "  bene- 
volent interest"  which  her  ladyship  took  in  the  welfare  of  my 
family,  stimulated  her  to  present  Mrs.  Mitford  with  a  piano- 
forte, which,  unwilling  to  let  so  good  a  deed  perish,  she  thus  re- 
minded me  of; 

Curzon-street,  May  5,  1812. 

You  must  come  tome  eariy  on  Tuesday.   I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  Let 

Mr.  Warburton  know,  you  are  to  dine   with    me.     I  saw  Mrs.  Mitford,  and 

told  her  you  were  to  spend  the  day  with  me.   She  has  got  more  scholars   of 

IjXe.  and  I  am  doing  all  I  can  amongst  ro^.  friends.  You  never  said  how  you 
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liked  the  piano  I  gave  her.  I  am  very  poor,  and  could  not  afford  one  better, 
You  say  you  know  a  brother  poet,  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Come  early^ 
fur  'tis  on  him  I  want  to  talk. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
Johu  Mitford,  Esq.  <  B.  P, 

Mr-  "Warburton's,  YVhitmofe-house,  Koxtcri. 

^Kb  one  would  credit  that  after  this  mention  of  so  great  a 
gift,  her  ladyship  could  have  the  assurance  to  send  and  de-* 
mand  back  this  solitary  proof  of  her  bounty.  It  is,  however, 
true — she  did  so ;  she  sent  four  men  four  different  times  to 
intimidate  Mrs.  Mitford  out  of  it  when  1  was  from  town.  It 
reminds  me  of  children  at-school  demanding  when  they  quarrel 
what  was  given  in  the  hey-day  of  friendship.  This  is  a  proof  of 
her  ladyship's  benevolence  and  magnanimity,  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  recorded*  I  shall  now,  however,  return  to  my  situ~ 
ation  in  the  navy 

Captain  Bedford,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  to  which  ship  I  had 
been  assigned,  was  so  kind  as  to  renew  my  leave  of  absence  ; 
and  finally,  as  my  health  continued  too  precarious  again  to 
encounter  the  toils  of  a  maritime  life,  the  Admiralty  were 
pleased,  on  the  receipt  of  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Mitford,  to  en- 
quire into  my  case,  and  discharge  me  from  the  service. 

I  had  taken  lodgings  in  Crawford-street,  at  the  desire  of 
Lady  Perceval,  who  examined  and  approved  of  them  herself: — ■ 
Crawford- street  was  chosen  as  being  near  to  Lisson  Grove, 
where  the  editor  of  the  Star  resided. 

As  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  epoch  which  commenced  our 
extraordinary  literary  operations,  and  in  which  many  new  and 
original  characters  are  to  be  introduced ,  I  shall  give  the  reader 
time  to  breathe,  while  I  recal  every  scattered  fragment  of 
broken  thought  to  form  a  connected  chain  of  facts. 

"  Nothing  to  extenuate, 
Or  set  down  aught  in  malice," 

is  my  object ;  but  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  correct  lineament? 
of  truth,  I  shall  not  fail  to  illustrate  every  object  by  a  sufficient 
portion  of  light  and  shade. 

It  now  became  extremely  inconvenient  for  me  to  remain  at 
■Whitmore  House,  as  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  had  not  two 
or  more  packets  from  Lady  Perceval,  which,  if  I  delayed  an« 
swering,  every  rjost  brought  letters  to  Mr.  Warbtuton  until-  I 
attended  the  summons. 
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The  first  time  that  her  ladyship  opened  her  sentiments  to  me 
as  to  newspapers  was  one  evening  on  her  arrival  from  Black- 
heath,  when  [  waited  upon  her  by  appointment.  She  be^an, 
as  usual,  in  praise  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  which  subject  we  had  ever  cordially  agreed,  and  lamented 
that  so  chivalrous  a  cause  should  droop  for  want  of  advocates. 
Observing,  "  Here  is  a  paragraph  of  only  a  few  lines  ;  we  have 

tried  almost  every  paper  in  town,  and  the  d 1  a  one  will  print 

it.  Do  you  think  your  poetical  acquaintance,  the  editor,  could 
be  trusted  r"  I  then  stated  the  nature  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  John  Mayne,  and  her  ladyship  had  on  her  desk  those 
Siars  in  which  some  communications  of  mine  on  extraneous 
subjects  were  inserted. 

As  I  did  not  see  any  thing  objectionable  in  the  few  lines  her 
ladyship  had  hackneyed  about  to  almost  every  paper  in  town, 
I  replied,  without  hesitation,  that  I  was  sure  Mr.  Mayne  would 
oblige  me  by  giving  them  publicity. 

At  my  request  (as  her  ladyship  copied  it  from  the  original 
manuscript)  it  was  altered  ;  as  the  call  for  publishing  the. 
Book  was  made  in  such  terms  of  defiance  that  it  would  have 
been  easily  seen  from  what  quarter  it  carne,  without  the  alter- 
ation which  I  had  suggested. 

On  that  evening  her  ladyship  desired  me  to  order  her  the  Star 
regularly,  and  thirty  copies  of  it  were  forwarded  to  Blackheath 
the  next  day,  when  the  above  paragraph" was  inserted. 

She  expressed  herself  in  most  flattering  terms  to  me  for  hav- 
ing secured  them  a  paper  to  advocate  the  sacred  cause,  and  by 
letter  informed  me,  that  she  had  received  an  order  to  thank  me 
in  the  name  of  a  higher  power.  Lady  Perceval  read  the  letter 
to  me  when  she  received  it,  and  from  that  moment  I  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  my  humble  zeal  in  a  cause  where  I  conceived 
my  services  were  acceptable,  and  in  which  I  considered  myself 
so  highly  honoured.  By  her  ladyship's  order,  I  also  sent  Stars  of 
the  same  date  to  all  my  friends  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  in- 
structions to  those  engaged  in  newspapers  to  defend  '/  the  sacred 
cause."  In  Scotland  I  enlisted  two  papers,  and  in  Ireland  three, 
in  her  Royal  Highness' s  service :  so  that  I  deemed  myself  no 
unsuccessful  agent  in  gaining  literary  recruits. 

Mr.  Mayne,  of  the  Star,  .willingly  promised  to  use  his  co- 
lumns in  the  cause  of  heir  Royal  Highness,  as  it  not  only  would 
serve  his  interest,  but  it  accorded  with  his  ideas  which  had  ever 

vol.  vn.  s  s 
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been  favorably  disposed  towards    the  illustrious   personage   in 
question. 

Not  content  with  one  paper,  others  were  tried,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  I  must  own  that  I  was  not  partial  to  what  appeared  a 
sort  of  trick. 

The  editor  of  the  Star,  of  course,  looked  for  the  first  commu- 
nication of  whatever  was  to  be  made  public:  to  divide  this  was 
impossible,  and  to  g|rye  to  one  what  another  supposed  he  had 
exclusively,  was  the  ready  way  to  lose  both.  Editors  will  not  be 
dealt  with  by  halves. 

Her  ladyship  pressed  me  much  to  call  upon  Mr.  Lewis  Gold- 
smith "and  sound  him  ;"  but  being  fully  aware  that  this  gentle- 
man was  not  so  hollow  as  to  be  sounded  by  any  one,  I  decliued 
what  I  knew  tobe  an  useless  as  well  as  an  unhandsome  task. 

About  this  time  J  received  the  following  letter  from  her 
ladyship: 

Curzon -street,  May  Fair,  Wednesday. 
My  Deau  Sir, 

Why  did  you  not  come  last  night  ?  I  waited  until  eleven,  and  now  'tis 
half-past  two.  I  am  on  the  wing  fur  Blackheath.  Should  that  he  in  the  Star, 
come  down  to  me  immediately,  and  hring  a  dozen  papers  with  you. 

I  shall  be  over  at  Montague-House.  Send  in  a  note,  and  you  will  he 
admitted.  Put  on  your  great  coat,  and  don't  make  it  late  ;  you  will  sleep  at. 
P-ridgevvater- House,  as  we  shall  nut  finish  writing  till  very  late.  I  have  news 
for  yon.     Do  not  again  disappoint  me. 

Your  sincete  friend, 
John  Mitford,  Esq.  B.  P. 

Cr.iwfotd- street,  Montagu*1- square. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  *  watted  until  the  Star  was  out ; 
and  Mr.  Mayne  was  so  tjood  as  to  hurry  it  on  my  account  ;  and 
at  five  I  had  the  felicity  to  consign  my  Stars  into  her  ladyship's 
hands  at  Montague-House.  Young  Mr.  Perceval  was  there  at 
the  time;  and  if  I  decline  saying  what  passed  on  that  d'ayvhecatt, 
if  his  family  wish  it,  explain  my  reasons. 

I  should  here  state,  that  my  literary  services  were,  at  this 
period,  so  acceptable  to  Lady  Perceval,  that  though  apparently 
anxious  to  procure  me  a  situation,  she  would  now  only  hear  of 
such  "  a  one  that  Would  not  deprive  her  of  env  services."  Going 
abroad  was  not  to  lie  thought. of — at  times  she  had  a  place  in 
view  for  me  at  the  India-hou^e,  at  the  Custom-house,  in  an 
army  agent's  office,  with  which  Lord  Perceval  was  connected, 
with  many  others,  to  use  a  metaphor  caught  from  her  ladyship, 
if'  -conceived  upon  the  tongue,  and  strangled  in  the  hit  th  at  the 
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lips."  I  now  began  to  fear,  what  I  had  long  suspected,  that 
her  ladyship  only  entertained  me  from  self-interested  motives, 
and  that  I  was  considered  a  convenient  too]. 

1  often  urged  her  ladyship  to  permit  me  to  apply  to  a  friend, 
who  never  wholly  abandoned  me,  though  I  had  ofcen  merited 
it ;  but  this  was  always  received  with  a  negative,  and  a  positive 
assurance  <;  that  she  would  take  care  of  my  fortunes." 

Plainly  as  I  saw  through  the  motives  of  these  refusals,  I  had 
not  courage  to  shake  off  the  fetters  wherewith  folly  had  chained 
me. 

About  this  time  we  had  arranged  a  regular  system  of  attack 
upon  the  public  mind;  first,  by  paragraphs;  secondly,  by  ob- 
servations supposed  to  come  from  the  editor;  and  thirdly,  by 
letters  and  facts. 

No  communication  was  to  be  inserted  relative  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  Star,  but  what  came 
through  my  hands;  nothing  put  in  against  the  "  sacred  cause 
but  what  we  could  readily  confute." 

I  was  given  to  understand  by  Lady  Perceval  that  she  had 
authority  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  for 
the  course  we  were  now  pursuing  with  respect  to  the  news- 
papers :  she  frequently  read  me  letters  from  her  Royal  Highness 
to  that  effect,  and  if  aught  else  had  been  wanting  to  convince 
me  of  what  I  never  yet  doubted,  I  had  daily  proofs  when  the 
Stars  were  dispatched  to  Montague-house  the  instant  they  were 
published  ;  and  when  her  ladyship  was  at  Blackheath,  I  sent 
them  under  cover  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  or  her  ladyship  «'  at 
Mr.  Land's,  Crescent,  Greenwich."  I  have  seen  Mr.  Speech- 
ley  sent  off  at  eight  in  the  evening  with  the  Star  to  Montague- 
house. 

"  The  Book,"  however,  was  what  we  now  directed  our  at- 
tention principally  to,  in  the  first  instance  ;  for  that  the  "  se- 
cret .inquiry"  was  intended  to  be  published  by  them,  viz.  her 
Royal  Highness' s  party,  Lady  Perceval  assured  me  in  confi- 
dence :  but  the  wish  was  by  threats  and  inuendoe9  to  elicit  it 
from  the  party  opposite. — For  this  purpose  "  the  public  mind 
was  to  be  kept  alive  on  the  subject." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  PREGNANCY  of  JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT. 


When  we  ventured  a  few  months  ago  to  indulge  in  spe- 
culation, on  the  delightful  results  that  might  possibly  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  the  venerable  editor  of  a  cele- 
brated almanack,  with  the  chaste  and  resplendent  prophe- 
tess of  Pentonvilie,  we  were  influenced  by  no  other  motive 
than  a  fervaut  zeal  for  the  honourand  felicity  of  our  native 
country,  and  by  an  honest  anxiety  that  the  generation  of 
prophets  might  continue  from  age  to  age  to  rule  the  wea- 
ther, to  instRict  theGoodys  and  the  Colins  of  future  times 
in  the  fate  of  princes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  empires ; 
and  to  edify  and  enlighten  the  Townleys  and  the  Under- 
woods, by  hysterics,  ravings,  and  cardialgic  lamentations. 
Ignorant  children  of  Satan,  as  we  are,  we  little  conjectured 
that  to  render  the  chaste  and  favored  Joanna  prolific, 
the  help  of  man  was  perfectly  unnecessary ;  and  that 
she  alone,  among  all  the  daughters  of  man,  might  justly 
exclaim, 

"  Heaven  be  praised 

Without  the  help  of  man  !" 

Yet  such  is  the  singular  and  joyful  intelligence  con- 
tained  in  the  Third  Book  of  Wonders,  which  under  the 
date  of  March  the  10th,  she  has  now  committed  to  the 
world.  On  this  important  event  we  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate the  world  in  general,  and  Mr.  Moore  in  parti- 
cular. The  conjugal  duties  of  that  gentleman,  had  the 
nuptial  union  been  accomplished,  would  have  been  acts 
of  perfect  supererogation,  and  we  are  doubly  happy  there- 
fore that  Joanna,  by  the  timely  discovery  of  her  situation, 
has  precluded  the  formation  of  a  union  that  would  su- 
perfluously have  monopolized  his  propagating  powers, 
and  has  left  him  to  bless  without  restraint  or  compunc- 
tion, some  other  pious  and  tender  female,  who  is  not 
gifted  with  the  same  facilities  of  immaculate  parturition. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Miss  Southcott's  authen- 
tic and   inspired   publication,   various   malignant  conjee- 
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tures  had  obtained  a  momentary  circulation  in  the  world 
respecting  the  reported  indications  of  her  pregnancy.  It 
"was  asserted  by  some  that  she' was  bed-ridden  with  a 
dropsy,  an  affliction  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of  the 
spirit,  but  by  what  description  of  spirit  was  not  assert- 
ed ;  the  majority  were  persuaded  that  a  private  marri- 
age had  occurred  between  the  prophet  and  the  prophetess, 
and  that  her  external  appearance  was  the  result  of  fegitimate 
affection ;  while  some  less  observing  individuals,  suspected 
her  of  reviving  the  fashions  of  17S0,  and  attributed  her 
rotundity  of  her  person  to  the  adoption  of  zpad.  Happily 
for  the  world,  Mr.  Editor,  the  conjectures  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  aspersions  of  the  malignant,  are  effectually  refuted 
by  the  appearance  of  Joanna's  faithful  and  authentic 
statement  which  renders  her  virgin  pregnancy  no  longer  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  proves  her  claims  to  the  title  of 
the  favorite  of  heaven,  as  clearly  as  it  had  formerly  been 
shewn  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  saint,  and  Brothers 
a  prophet. 

That  Joanna  Southcott,  aged  63,  "  having  no  know- 
ledge of  any  man  in  her  life,"  and  indebted  for  her  bur- 
den "  not  to  the  power  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord  ;"  is 
actually  a  virgin,  and  with  child,  who  can  doubt  after 
the  following  convincing  and  irrefragable  arguments  ? 

The  spirit  calls  upon  Joanna,  and  after  having  quoted 
the  words  of  St.  John,  "  Therefore  doth  my  father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it 
again,*  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  But  how  can  I  take  it  again  without  coming  in  spirit,  as  a 
father  to  take  it  in  a  son.  Know  as  a  son  I  came  at  first,  but  as 
a  bridegroom  I  said  I  should  come  at  last;  then,  know,  as  a 
king  brings  in  his  heir  to  his  crown,  by  the  bride,  so  shall  I 
bring  in  my  heir  to  my  kingdom  that  I  died  to  redeem.  And 
now  let  the  Jews  awake  as  men  out  of  sleep,  and  let  them  see 
their  prophets  clear,  and  let  them  see  their  psalms  clear, 
then  they  will  see,  I  must  first  come  to  have  my  enemies  as 
spoken  in  the  psalms,  and  after  that  to  ascend  on  high  to  receive 
gifts  for  meni  yea,  even  for  the  rebellious  Jews,  that  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them.     But  how  is  the  Lord  God  to 
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dwell  amongst  them  if  I  do  not  create  a  son  by  the  same 
power  I  came  amongst  them.  And  to  prove  my  power  that 
it  is  of  God  and  not  of  man,  it  must  be  made  known  unto  all 
men  whomsoever,  that  read  this  book  of  thine  that  no  man 
hath  been  in  thy  presence,  or  put  a  foot  in  the  room  where  I 
have  confined  thee,  since  the  time  I  ordered  thy  confinement, 
which  time  was  October  11,  1813.  And  thou  must  let  it  be 
known  to  the  world  that  thou  cans't  say  with  Agur,  *  There 
be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me,  yea,  four 
which  I  know  not.'  " 

After  recording  this  address  of  the  spirit,  Miss  South- 
cott  proceeds : 

"  And  this  I  can  take  my  solemn  oath  to  ;  I  never  had  know- 
ledge of  man  in  my  life.  So  that  if  the  words  of  the  spirit  are 
fulfilled  in  me  this  year  to  have  a  sou,  it  is  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord  and  not  of  man;  and  this  sign  is  set  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  or  to  prove  that  the  gospel  is  not  true*  For  this  lam 
answered,  if  the  visitation  of  the  Lord  to  me  now  does  not  pro- 
duce a  son  this  year,  then  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  God 
born  in  the  manner  spoken  by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  if  I  have  not 
a  son  this  year  then  in  like  manner  our  Saviour  was  born." — 
"  Let  them  look  to  thy  age,  and  the  manner  I  have  confined 
thee  from  any  man  coming  into  thy  presence,  and  to  prevent 
men's  saying  a  man  might  comein  women's  apparel,  I  have  also 
forbidden  all  thy  female  friends  to  come  into  thy  presence  like- 
wise." 

Now  were  any  other  female  than  a  prophetess  to 
swear  that  her  pregnancy  was  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  man,  that  during  her  conception  she  had  been 
secluded  from  society,  and  that  she  had  led  a  life  of  uni- 
form and  uncorruptible  chastity,  she  would  be  universally 
derided  for  her  falsehoods,  or  sentenced  to  atone  for  her 
perjury  by  exhibition  in  the  pillory,  or  confinement  to 
the  parish  workhouse.  But  who  shall  dispute  the  pro- 
testations of  a  woman  in  communion  with  angels,  the 
elected  favourite  of  Heaven,  to  whom  the  powers  of  the 
air,  habited  in  their  best  apparel  of  scarlet  and  gold,  ren- 
der themselves  visible;   who  converses  familiarly  with 
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Gabriel  and  Belzebub ;  and  composes  religious  couplets 
in  her  sleep  ?  What  mortal  man  shall  encounter  the  as^ 
sertions,  or  dispute  the  veracity  of  a  virgin  pregnant  at  63; 
"  who  stands  on  the  will  of  the  late  J.  Cousins,"  and 
'whose  son  is  destined  to  become  the  "  hereditary  and  ac- 
knowledged prince  of  Israel  !"     We  would  rather  tempt 
the  anger  of  Bonaparte  than  incur  the  vengeance  of  so 
powerful  a  family;    and   we  would  earnestly  exhort  all 
sober  Christians  to   beware  how  they  venture  to  pro- 
voke displeasure  in  the  bosom  of  a  queen-dowager   ex- 
pectant :  more  especially  as  her  court  will   in  all  proba- 
bility be  surrounded  by  individuals   neither  remarkable 
for  vulgar  virtues,  nor  for  peculiar  gentleness  of  manners, 
or  suavity  of  temper.     Were   we  less  impressed  with  the 
sanctity  of  Joanna's  character,  we  should  have  profanely 
hinted  that  it   is  usual  when  a  female  exhibits  the  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy   to  suspect  her  connection  with  man, 
and  to  distrust  her  assertions  to  the  contrary  ;  that  there 
are  other  modes   of  entering  a   bedchamber  than  by  the 
door;    that  after  all   she   is  probably  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing herself  with  child  ;  and  that  Count  Cagliostro  is  not 
the  only    individual   who    has    converted    supposititious 
children  into  the  instruments  of  fame   and   emolument. 
The  disciples  of  Joanna,  and  her  immediate  attendants, 
who  have  shared  so  largely  in   the  bequests  of   Mr.  Cou- 
sins, are  doubtless  very   anxious  that  so  profitable  a  race 
should  never  be  extinct,  and   the  uncharitable  and    the 
reprobate  may  possibly  be  so   cruel  as  to  insinuate,  that 
to  any  means  of  obtaining  a  child  they  would  present  no 
eager  or  insurmountable  obstacle. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  m  the  productions  of 
Joanna,  as  in  the  writings  of  many  a  former  prophetess, 
the  spirit  that  dictates  her  composition  should  be  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  laws 
of  prosody.  The  effusions  of  her  spiritual  comforter  are 
distinguished  by  the  rhymes  peace  and  rest,  child  and_/bi/t 
hand  and  man,  come  and  fan,  last  and  burst  ;—cum  multli 
alt  is. 
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If  the  person  of  Miss  Soutbcott  be  no  more  attractive 
than  her  poetry,  humanity  need  not  envy  the  privileges 
of  her  procreating  spirit. 

By  those  Who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  Brothers, 
and  credit  the  visions  of  Emanuel  Swedenburg,  the  sub- 
joined narrative  will  be  admired,  and  received  as  equally 
abhorrent  from  falsehood,  imposture,  and  impiety. 

"  On  the  14th  of  October,  1813,  I  was  ordered  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  a  room  by  myself,  which  I  did.  Many  extraordinary 
things  were  revealed  to  me  why  Christ  took  man's  nature  upon 
him.  and  what  he  suffered  for  man's  sake.  About  twelve  o'clock 
t  looked  at  the  candle';  there  appeared  something  like  a  large 
bowl  behind  it,  with  a  point-towards  the  candle ;  the  candle  was 
flaming  very  bright  ;  and  there  appeared  a  ring  as  red  as  scarlet 
circled  round  the  middle  of  the  flame  ;  immediately  there  ap- 
peared a  hand  as  white  as  snow,  which  came  out  between  the 
bowl  and  the  candle,  andpointed  towards  me.  I  trembled  to  see, 
but  was  answered,  fear  not?  it  is  I.  1  was  then  ordered  to 
put  on  my  glasses  ;  and  the  hand  appeared  the  second  time  more 
brilliant  than  before;  the  hand  was  pointed  towards  me,  the 
second  time  as  white  as  snow ;  and  a  red  cuff  was  upon  the 
wrist." 

'"Were  not  the  views  of  Miss  Soutbcott  so  evidently 
superior  to  every  prospect  of  avarice  or  ambition,  we 
should  earnestly  recommend  her  services  to  the  English 
ministry,  aft  well  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  success, 
the  triumph,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire. 
With  a  prophetess  at  their  command  to  whom  is  reveal- 
ed the  revolutions  of  futurity,  and  the  knowledge  of  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  what  intrigue  could  baffle,  or  what 
prescience  defy  their  plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Britain  and  the  happiness  of  Europe?  .  Napt>leon  might 
vainly  exercise -all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  repeat 
his  experiments  on  the  weakness,  the  credulity,  and 
wickedness  of  mankind,  opposed  by  a  government  that 
possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  schemes  and  purposes, 
which  to  himself  are  only  yet  in  embryo;  it  would  be 
vain  to  prepare  for  military  enterprizes  of  which  the  ob- 
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ject  was  known,  or  to  fit  out  naval  expeditions  of  which 
the  destination  was  anticipated. 

The  artifices  of  the  hostile  diplomatist  might  be  conn*- 
teracted  with  effect,  by  a  ministry  gifted  with  the  mira- 
culous power  of  reading  verbatim  the  dispatches  of  con- 
temporary statesmen,  and  the  policy  of  that  people  must 
always  contribute  to  happiness  and  security,  of- which 
the  government  foresees  the  dangers  to  which  it.  shall  be 
exposed,  the  advantages  that  shall  present  themselves 
to  its  acceptance,  and  the  emergencies  on  which  the  na- 
tional resources  shall  be  called  forth,  to  an  unusual  extent 
and  by  extraordinary,  but  not  unexpected  events. 

If  such  would  be  the  advantages  of  retaining  Miss  South- 
cott  in  the  service  of  the  British  ministry,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  be  the  danger  to  Europe  and  to  Britain 
of  her  submitting  to  assist  the  views  and  promote  the 
object  of  a  foreign  and  tyrannical  despot. 

If  Bonaparte  united  to  his  other  acquisitions,  the 
possession  of  a  prophetess,  what  hope  would  remain 
for  the  safety  of  the  continent  or  the  independence  of 
England  !  It  surely  becomes  a  paramount  and  incumbent 
duty  on  the  individuals  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
are  entrusted,  to  provide  against  so  terrible  and  so  possi- 
ble an  evil;  and  as  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  en- 
lightened sera,  at  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  hang  or 
drown  without  judge  or  jury  an  obnoxious  individual,  let 
us  take  the  only  obvious  mode  of  securing  ourselves, and 
disappointing  our  enemies,  by  purchasing  the  services 
of  Joanna,  for  the  term  of  her  super  naiural  existence. 
As  for  her  son  Shiloh,  we  are  afraid,  that  so  great  a  mo- 
narch, as  he  is  to  become,  will  act  and  think,  like  other 
monarchs,  exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  either  pave  the  way 
to  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
present  royal  family  and  the  disgrace  of  its  servants, 
or  boldly  seize  the  empire  of  Europe,  and  bend  to  his 
dominion  the  other  quarters  of  the  world.  In  either 
case,  we  hope  that  so  mighty  a  potentate  will  not  forget, 
when  in  the  full  possession  of  illimitable  power,   the 
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humble  tribute  that  we  have  now  presumed  to  pay  to 
the  virtues,  and  inspiration  of  his  mother ;  and  that  in  the 
decline  of  life,  we  may  share  the  smiles  and  the  festivities 
ofroyalty;  the  holders  of  the  privy  purse  in  the  house- 
hold ofShiloh;  our  nephews  masters  of  the  horse,  and  [in 
tnodo  pr<zsenti)  our  illegitimate  descendants  the  idols  and 
ornaments  of  the  palace. 


THE    TRAVELS 

Of  Arbai  Dugonagaboola,  a  South  Sea  Islander*  Tram- 
latedfrom  the  Original  Manuscript,  as  brought  over  to  this 
Country  by  a  Missionary* 


Sir, 
The  manuscript  from  which  the  following  singular  but 
authentic  travels  have  been  translated,  is  now  in  my  pos- 
session,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  person  who  wishes  to 
inspect  it.     It  came  into  my  hands  on  the  death  of  the 

Rev.  Edward  J n,  who  lodged  at  my  house,  and  on 

his  demise  made  me  sole  heir  to  his  effects,  which  consisted 
of  a  walking  stick,  two  odd  boots,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  shirts, 
one  coat,  half  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  this  MS.  His  ward- 
robe I  sold  for  one  and  three  pence,  which  paid  me  in  part, 
for  two  months*  rent  that  was  due  :  and  the  only  hope  I 
have  of  reimbursing  myself  for  the  rest  is  by  the  pub- 
lication of  this  extraordinary  work.  You  will  under- 
stand, by  this,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  make  you  a  present 
of  it;  if  it  suits  you,  and  is  inserted,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
paid  a  liberal  price ;  if  you  decline  it,   pray  return  the 

whole  to  me  at . 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient, 

James  Maddigan* 


Travels,  &c. 
I  write,  my  countrymen,  of  strange  matters.  I  have 
seen  wonders.  I  have  witnessed  miracles.  I  have  tra- 
velled beyond  the  limits  of  the  sky  that  encircles  our 
happy  nation.  But  I  have  sworn  to  the  god  of  truth. 
You  may  believe  all  that  I  say. 
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WTien  the  white  man  [Poolah)  came  to  my  cabin 
to  partake,  for  the  last  time,  of  my  milk  and  bread,  he 
told  me  that  when  the  sun  rose  next  morning  he  should 
sail  for  his  own  country.  I  was  sorry.  I  loved  him: 
he  was  good  to  me.  When  I  was  sick,  he  sent  his  doc- 
tor (tun-hee)  to  cure  me.  I  recovered;  I  vowed  eternal 
friendship  in  my  heart.  The  tears  came  into  my  e}*es, 
when  he  shook  me  by  the  hand  as  he  was  going.  He 
looked  at  me  with  compassion.  I  bent  and  kissed  his 
knees. 

"  Arbai,"  said  the  white  man,"  have  you  a  wife?"  "  I 
have  none."  "  A  mother  ?"  "  I  have  buried  her  ten  moons 
ago."  "  Any  friends  ?"  "  Yes — all  my  nation."  "  You  love 
them  their."  Icould  not  live  without  them."  "Be  happy  with 
them."  "  Are  not  you  happy  too  among  your  country- 
men?" He  sighed,  I  was  silent.  I  shall  return  perhaps  bo 
fore  forty  moons  ;  and  then  Arbai,  I  will  live  among  you." 
How  I  leaped  for  joy !  Will  it  be  only  forty  moons  ?"  said 
I,  "  Perhaps  not  so  many,"  he  replied. 

I  quitted  his  hand,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  my 
cabin.  My  heartbeat  very  fast:  my  breath  seemed  as  if  it 
was  going:  I  trembled — I  wept.     A  mighty  thought  was 
in  my  mind.  It  was  one  struggle  onlv,  and  all  was  over.  I 
returned  to  him  ;  put  my  hand  upon  hisshoulder  and  said, 
"  Shall  Arbai  go  with  you  ?     And  will  no  evil  befai  him  ! 
Are  all  your  people  good  like  ours  ?     And  will  you  bring 
me  back  to  the  ashes  of  my  forefathers  ?" — "  Yes,  if  I  live/* 
I  folded  his  thumb  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.     He  knew 
the  token  of  consent  and  confidence,  and  held  me  in  his 
arms.     My  countrymen!     I  was  then    immortal,  for  I 
felt  more  than  I  could  express.  I  took  a  sweet  farewell  of 
my  cabin ;  of  the  plantain  trees.that  shaded  it :  of  the  walks 
I  had  formed  around  it,    and  the  cool  springs  that  had 
bo  often  allayed  my  thirst  in  the  fiery  heat  of  summer.     I 
ascended  the  tall  sides  of  the  ship  (toona-toona,)  and  when 
the  sun  arose  my  country   receded  from  me.     When  it 
set,  my  country  was  gone:  I  beheld  myself  on  the  dark 
waste  of  rolling  waters. 


3x4:  The  islanders  eabins. 

Alas  !  my  countrymen,  I  may  not  tell  you  what  I. felt, 
for  you  would  not  understand  me.  Your  happy  lot  has 
exempted  you  from  a  destiny  like  mine  then  was.  You 
have  never  forsaken  the  shores  that  encircle  our  happy 
land,  and  are  ignorant  of  that  pang  which  rends  the 
heart  when  it  feels  itself  for  the  first  time  dissevered 
from  creation. 

For  sixteen  moons  we  sailed  upon  the  ocean.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Kasi,  [the  whit e  man)  told  me  his  jour- 
ney was  finished.  I  looked  around,  and  saw  a  beautiful 
country  before  ifte.  But  I  was  melancholy,  for  it  was 
not  my  country.  Kasi  was  very  kind,  and  strove  to 
soothe  my  sorrows.  When  I  wept,  it  was  alone;  I  could 
not  make  him  unhappy.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my- 
self; I  write,  not  to  tell  you  what  I  felt,  but  what  I  saw. 

We  landed  ;  I  beheld  myself  surrounded  by  men  of 
strange  appearance.  The  cabins  they  dwelt  in  were  very 
feigh,  and  made  either  of  stone  or  a  hard  red  earth-.  The 
inhabitants  were  frightfully  ugly,  for  they  were  neither 
tattooed,  nor  had  they  their  noses  slit,  or  their  upper-lip. 
Their  bodies  were  covered  all  over  with  a  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  that  was  made  to  fit  to  their  shape.  Hooked  upon 
them  with  astonishment  and  pity.  But  my  astonishment 
was  greatly  increased  when  I  began  to  observe  their  cus* 
toms  and  manners. 

Kasi  took  me  into  a  large  cabin,  where  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  assembled,  sitting  on 
long  planks  of  wood,  with  other  larger  pieces  of  wood 
placed  before  them>  They  looked  at  me,  and  laughed. 
I  could  not  langh  at  them,  for  I  thought  they  were 
placed  there  as  a  punishment,  the  day  being  very  hot, 
and  I  supposed  they  would  have  been  glad  if  they  could 
be  in  some  cool  place,  some  shady  spot,  or  by  the  side 
of  some  river  where  the  air  might  fan-  them.  Kasi  told 
me,  however,  that  they  sat  there  from  choice.  Then  in- 
deed I  did  wonder,  and  began  to  observe  them  a  little 
more  attentively.  Some  of  them  were  holding  long  white 
things  in  their  mouths  from  which  they  sucked  great 
quantities  of  smoke  aad  blew  it  out  into  the  faces  of  those 
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that  sat  next  them.  Others  took  every  now  and  then 
little  boxes  out  of  their  pocket,  in  which  was  contained 
a.  kind  of  powder,  and  this  they  thrust  up  their  noses  with 
seemingly  great  delight.  I  saw  some  that  drank  a  brown 
kind  of  liquor  out  of  white  vessels,  and  others  that  had  a 
liquid  before  them  in  transparent  vessels,  boiling  hot, 
which  they  swallowed  with  great  difficulty,  and  with 
many  wry  faces.  In  one  corner  were  two  of  these  savages, 
with  bits  of  white  paper,  which  had  various  spots  mark- 
ed upon  them  :  these  they  tossed  at  each  other,  and  I  ob- 
served that  when  one  of  them  laughed,  the  other  always 
looked  fierce  and  angry.  They  had  little  round  pieces  of 
white  metal,  which  they  gave  backwards  and  forwards. 
I  could  not  comprehend  what  they  were  about,  but  they 
looked  very  grave  at  each  other. 

They  are  certainly  a  nasty  people.  They  take  no 
pains,  as  we  do,  to  pluck  out  all  superfluous  hairs;  but 
let  them  grow  down  the  sides  of  their  cheeks  and  on 
their  upper  lip.  When  they  wish  to  be  very  fine,  they 
rub  in  a  quantity  of  grease  into  their  hair,  and  then 
shake  a  sort  of  white  dust  upon  their  heads,  which  sticks 
on  the  grease  for  a  considerable  time.  When  it  falls  otfV 
they  rub  in  more  grease  and  shake  fresh  dust  upon  it. 
You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  telling  what  is  not 
true;  but  you  should  remember  that  these  barbarian* 
are  strangers  to  that  civilization  and  nature  which  pre- 
vail among  us. 

I  laughed  very  heartily  while  I  was  wailing  in  this 
cabin  for  Kasi's  return.  One  of  the  savages  entered,  and 
looking  round,  saw  another  whom  he  knew.  In  a  mi- 
nute they  spring  towards  each  other  as  if  they  were  going 
to  fight ;  but  instead  of  that  they  mutually  took  hold  of 
hands,  shook  their  heads  up  and  down,  grinned  at  one  ano- 
ther, for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  the  one  that  was  in 
the  cabin  before,  offered  the  other  some  of  the  hot  liquid 
which  he  had  ;  he  swallowed  a  little  of  it,  shook  his  head 
again,  and  then  sat  down,  by  his  side,  upon  the  long 
piece  of  wood  I  have  already  mentioned, 
(To  be  continued,) 
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Another  month  of  anxious  expectation,  of  fruitful 
surmise,   of  defeated   hopes,  and  realized  desires,  has 
elapsed,  and  yet  the  great,   the  decisive  question  remains 
undecided.     Bonaparte  still  interposes  between  Paris  and 
the  allies,  and  successive  engagements,  though  generally 
favourable  to  the  latter,  have  not  advanced  the  common 
cause  much  beyond  what  it  was  when  we  penned  our  last 
political  retrospect.    A  crisis,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
imminently  approaching  at  the  present  moment  than  at 
any  former  period.    After  Bonaparte's  skilful  manoeuvres 
against  Blucher,  and  the  retreat  of  that  gallant  veteran 
upon  Chalons  sur  Marne,  he   hastened  with  the  great 
body  of  his   forces    to    check  the  advance   of   Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  with  the  main  column  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  was  advancing  in  the  line  ofMelun,  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  Corbeil,  upon  Paris.    A  series  of  engagements 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montereau  and  Nan- 
gis  between  the  army   of  Bonaparte  and  the  advanced  - 
corps  of  Schwartzenberg.     The  plan  of  the  allies  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  advancing  in  two  separate  columns 
upon  Paris,  and  that,  while  Blucher,  by  operating  upon 
the  Marne,  should  occupy  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  in 
that  quarter,  Schwartzenberg  was  to  make  a  direct  push 
for  Paris  along  the  Seine.     This  scheme  was  something 
analogous  to  the  one  that  had  been  adopted  before  Dres- 
den ;   for  Blucher,   with   the  Silesian   army,    was  con= 
stantly  demonstrating,  with  a  large  force,  in  Lusatia,  and 
Schwartzenberg,  hovering  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
penetrated  through  the  passes  into  Saxony  whenever  Bo- 
naparte hurried  from  Dresden  to  check  the  former.     In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  combinations  of  the  allied 
armies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  judiciously  planned 
or  so  skilfully  acted  upon.     They  had  no  points  of  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  by  extending  the  line 
of  their  operations  too  widely,  they  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Bonaparte,  (an  opportunity  of  which  he  rapidly 
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availed  himself  of,)  of  defeating  the  one  army  before  the 
other  could  arrive  at  any  point  of  mutual  co-operation. 
The  velocity  and  success  of  Bonaparte's  movements  on 
this  occasion  were  in  the  character  of  his  former  military 
exploits,  and  precisely  of  thatdescription  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  his  tactics.  The  consequence  was,  thatBlu- 
cher  was  compelled  to  retire,  fighting,  upon  Chalons,  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  upon  Troyes.  Bonaparte,  howe- 
ver, followed  up  hisfirstsuccesses,  and  on  the27th  of  Febru- 
ary the  Austrian  army  evacuatedTroyes,andretreatedupon 
Bar  sur  Aube  and  Chaumont.  Bonaparte  entered  Troye3 
on  the  same  day.  Meanwhile,  Blucher,  who  had  effected 
a  junction  with  the  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Bulow,  and 
others,  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  advance  again, 
which  he  immediately  did,  in  the  direction  of  Rheims 
and  Laon :  this  movement  compelled  Bonaparte  to 
abandon  his  position  at  Troyes,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  and  hasten  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Blucher, 
leaving  Oudinot  with  a  corps  to  maintain  the  possession 
of  Troyes.  Blucher  continued  his  march  with  occa- 
sional skirmishing,  till  he  arrived  atCraone  on  the  7th  in- 
stant, where  an  engagement  took  place  between  his  rear- 
guard and  Bonaparte's  army,  in  which  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  successful.  This  success  was  immediately 
announced  to  the  empress  by  an  official  bulletin.  On 
the  9th,  however,  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Laon.  Blucher's  force  amounted  to  about  80,000  men. 
Bonaparte's  was  estimated  at  somewhat  more.  The  con- 
test was  obstinately  continued  during  the  9th  and  10th  ; 
but  Blucher  was  finally  victorious,  having  repulsed  Bo- 
naparte on  all  sides,  and  taken  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  three  or  four  thousand  prisoners.  Bonaparte 
retired  upon  Chalons,  where  he  still  was,  when  the  latest 
accounts  (up  to  the  20th)  arrived.  He  sent  no  bulletin 
of  the  battles  of  Laon ;  but,  omitting  altogether  any 
mention  of  the  9th  and  10th,  he  carried  on  his  military 
details  from  the  11th,  and  contented  himself  with  stating 
the  re-capture  of  Rheims. 
While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  in  this  part 
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Prince  Schwartzenberg  recovered  the  positions  he  had 
lost.  Some  successes,  gained  at  Vandoeuvres,  Bar  sur 
Aube,  and  Clairvaux,  led  to  a  general  battle  on  the  3d, 
between  the  Austrians,  and  the  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  Oudinot,  in  which  the  former  were  triumphant, 
taking  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  3,000  prisoners.  The 
French  then  evacuated  Troyes  on  a  capitulation,  which 
was  entered  by  Schwartzenberg,  who  immediately  pur- 
sued the  retreating  enemy  as  far  as  Nogent  sur  Seine. 

What  have  been  the  movements  of  the  grand  Austrian 
army  since  that  period  is  not  known  at  the  moment  of 
writing  this.  From  Bonaparte's  stay  at  Chalons,  it  is 
conjectured  that  Schwartzenberg  intends  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Blucher,  and  advance  in  one  great  column 
upon  Paris,  and  that  Bonaparte,  anticipating  this  move- 
ment, continues  at  Chalons,  with  the  view  of  falling  upon 
his  rear.  Conjectures,  however,  which  are  well  suited  to 
a  daily  paper,  would  be  idle  here  ;  as,  before  these  ob- 
servations go  to  press,  and  certainly  before  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  some  positive  intelligence 
will  have  arrived,  that  may  subvert,  in  an  instant,  the 
most  ingenious  theories.  Such,  briefly,  have  been  the 
operations  of  the  grand  allied  armies  during  the  last 
month  down  to  the  latest  period  at  which  any  authentic 
information  has  arrived.  The  actual  position  of  the  ar- 
mies are  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  but  the  last  Paris 
papers  state  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon 
Compeigne  by  a  part  of  Blucher' s  force,  on  the  14th. 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  at  least  shews  that  Blucher 
is  nearer  Paris  than  he  was  :  and  his  attack  upon  Com- 
peigne, if  successful,  would  be  studiously  perverted  by 
the  French  journals. 

We  now  turn,  with  exultation,  to  the  exploits  of  our 
own  brave  countrymen,  and  their  immortal  leader,  in 
the  south  of  France.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  February, 
Lord  Wellington  broke  up  his  army,  and  made  disposi- 
tions for  crossing  the  Adour.  His  dispatches,  which  were 
published  in  an  Extraordinary  Gazette  on  Sunday  the 
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20th,  shew  that  this  plan  was  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  masterly  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  intrepid  courage  in  the  allied  troops.  -Soult 
was  defeated,  and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Tarbes.  Sir 
John  Hope  was  left  to  invest  Bayonne,  while  Lord  Wel- 
lington pushed  on. to  St.  Seve,  whence  his  dispatches 
were  dated  on  the  1st  and  4th  instant.  The  battle  was 
severe,  and  our  loss  considerable.  Lord  Wellington  hirn«* 
self  had  a  narrow  escape,  having  been  struck  by  a  spent 
cannon  ball,  which  unhorsed  him,  and  he  lay  for  a  few 
moments  senseless.  He  received  no  serious  hurt,  how- 
ever, and  be  soon  remounted  his  horse.  Lord  March, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  severely  wounded. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  this  splendid  victor}'  re- 
sulted afterwards.  Another  dispatch  was  received  from 
his  lordship  on  the  22d,  dated  Aire,  March  13th,  and 
communicating  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  Marshal 
Beresford  had  entered  Bordeaux,  on  the  12th,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  allied  troops,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  either  not  being  able  to  move  from  the  incessant 
rains,  or  remaining  behind  to  watch  the  operations  of 
Soult,who  is  supposed  to  have  been  reinforced  by  Suchet's 
army  (10,000  strong)  from  Catalonia.  The  occupation  of 
Bordeaux  was  marked  by  some  circumstances  that  may 
give  a  decided  bias  to  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  present 
moment.  Marshal  Beresford,  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord 
Wellington,  part  of  which  was  published  in  the  Extraordi- 
nary Gazette,  says,  "  he  was  met,  a  short  distance  from, 
the  city,  by  the  civil  authorities  and  population  of  the 
place,  and  was  received  in  the  city  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  magistrates  and  the  city  guards  took 
off  the  eagles  and  other  badges,  and  spontaneously  substi- 
tuted the  white  cockade,  which  had  been  adopted  univer- 
sally by  the  people  of  Bordeaux"  This  creates  a  signal 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs  as  connected  with  France. 
If  an  unequivocal  expression  of  popular  feeling  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  were  to  break  forth  in  all  the 
southern  departments,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
vol.  vn,  u  u 
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it     would     communicate     through     the     whole      em- 
pire,   and 'that    which    would    be     ambiguously     done 
by  the  arms  of  foreign  states,  would   be  a  noble  and   an 
instinctive  catastrophe  when  produced  by  the  simultane- 
ous movement  of  the  people.     The  happiest  results  may 
be  argued   from   the  example  thus  set,  riot  only   by   the 
inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  from   the 
angry  proclamation  of  Soult,   dated  Tarbes,  March   5th, 
that  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Gascony,  Bearne,  and 
Guienne,  have  either  followed  or  anticipated  it.     Soult 
accuses  Lord  Wellington,  not  of  beating  him  ;   upon  that 
topic  he  is  silent,  but  inciting   the  populace  to   sedition 
and  revolt :  and  tells  his  soldiers,  in  many  wordy  phrases, 
that  they  must  wipe  out  the  foul  stain  with  the  blood  of 
the  offenders.     We   hope   no   blood  will   be  shed  ■    we 
rather  hope  that  a  revolution  may  be  accomplished  by 
moral  energy,  by  a   simple,  but   unanimous  declaration 
of  the  people,  that  the  Bourbons  and  they   only  shall 
reign.     Let  this  be  done,  and  Napoleon  falls.    His  armies, 
were  they  unoccupied  by  foreign  foes,  would  be  weak  and 
powerless  against  the  determinations  of  the  whole  people; 
but,  in  fact,  those  armies  have  been  too  recently  levied  from 
thepeopleto  suppose  that  they  can  yet  have  formed  habits 
and  sentiments  purely  military,  or  that   they   would    not 
identify  themselves  with  their  fellow   citizens.     It  is  an 
army  that  has  long  been  dissociated  from  the  civil   com- 
munity, and  has  no  identity  of  interests  with  it,  which  is 
most  to  be  feared  as  an  engine  of  tyranny  in  destroying 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  ;  such  an  army   Bonaparte    has 
not,  at  the   present  moment:   luckily,    the  elements   of 
which  it  might  be  composed  are  collected  in  the  various 
prisons  of  Europe.     If  therefore  a  popular  insurrection 
takes  place,  if  the  beacon  of  hope  and  salvation  that  now 
beams  along  the  western  shores  of  France,  should  blaze 
over  the  whole  territory  of  that  devoted    country,   Bona- 
parte must  fly  from  its  light,  for  it  would  flash  ruin   and 
dismay  upon  him.     A.  rallying  point  was  all  the  French 
people  wanted.     This  has   been   our   uniform    opinion. 
That   rallying  point  is   now  presented,  and  every  day 
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may   be   expected  to    disclose  momentous  consequences 
resulting  from  it. 

Whether  Lord  Wellington  means  to  push  on  for 
Rochelle,  or  to  dispose  of  Soult's  army,  which  he  cannot 
safely  leave  in  his  reai%  strengthened  as  it  has  been  by 
Suchet,  is  uncertain;  but  the  entry  into  Bordeaux  is  at 
ail  events  likely  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  reminding 
Mr,  Madison,  that  the  war  is  not  confined  to  Canada  and 
-  the  coast  towns  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  sail  of  American  vessels  lying  in 
the  Garonne. 

Preliminaries  have  been  much  talked  of  during  the 
last  fortnight.  The  basis  is  confidently  said  to 
be  the  reduction  of  France  to  her  ancient  boun- 
daries of  1739,  and  the  surrender  of  Strasburg,  Metz, 
Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Bnyonne,  and  Perpignan,  as  securi- 
ties till  a  definitive  treaty  shall  be  signed.  Italy  to  be 
entirely  rescued  from  any  dominion  of  France;  but  her 
interest  and  those  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands,"  and  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  conquered  by  England,  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  congress  when  assembled. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  added,  hesitates  alone  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  fortresses.  If  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Chatillon 
are  informed  of  the  events  ac  Bordeaux  before  the  signa- 
ture of  preliminaries,  supposing  Bonaparte  at  length 
to  have  yielded  the  point  in  question,  what  influence 
would  they  have  upon  ultimate  negociations  ?  This  would 
involve  some  important  points  in  public  law,  upon  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  present. 

The  Crown  Prince  still  lingers  at  Liege.  His  activity 
seems  to  have  abated  since  the  acquisition  of  Norway. 
Has  he  fought  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
views?  Beauharnois  is  expected  to  follow  the  example 
of  Murat, 

Holland  and  Switzerland  are  occupied  in  repairing 
their  political  institutions  from  the  ravages  committed 
upon  them  by  French  ascendancy.  The  latter  has  retro- 
graded nearly    to  her  former  condition,     The  former  has 
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taken  a  different  course.  A  proclaimation  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appointing  a  deputation  to 
meet  on  the  28th  of  March  at  Amsterdam,  consisting  of 
six  hundred  individuals  freely  delegated  by  the  several 
departments,  to  devise  such  a  constitution  for  the  Dutch 
people, as  shall  best  secure  their  liberties,  rights,  happiness* 
and  prosperity.  We  wish  them  every  success.  Such 
a  beginning  looks  well. 

The  war  in  Holland  languishes.  The  people  are  inert. 
They  hate  the  French ;  but  they  love  ease  better  than 
exertion-  How  unlike  their  ancestors  who  carried  on  a 
war  of  nearly  fifty  years  against  the  usurpations  of  Spain! 
The  unfortunate  attack  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  on  the  Sth  inst.  is  likely  to  be  repair- 
ed by  the  issue  of  another  enterprize.  Our  loss  in  officers 
was  very  great:  but  the  failure  does  not  seem  to  have 
originated  in  any  deficiency  of  arrangement 
March^bth. 


The  PLAGUE  of  a  POLITICAL  WIFF 


I  am  one  of  the  most  unhappy  men  in  the  world  and 
made  so,  by  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  A  strange  parodox  you  will  prol^ably  think-: 
but  though  strange,  it  is,  alas!  true. 

1  have  been  married,  Sir*  two  years  to  a  woman* 
whose  personal  and  mental  accomplishments  are  equally 
calculated  to  captivate  the  sensual,  and  to  delight  the 
intellectual.  Mil  a  has  been  lavishly  adorned  with  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  art ;  but  she  neglects  her  powers  of 
fascination  to  indulge  a  vanity  which  makes  her  ridiculous 
and  me  miserable.  Mira,  Sir,  is  a  politician  ;  a  modern 
politician  ;  that  anomalous  kind  of  thing  which  is  made 
up  of  the  crude  opinions  and  drivelling  ignorance  of  a 
newspaper  editor.  Without  leisure  or  disposition  to 
examine  any  political  question  upon  general  and  com- 
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prehensive  principles,  she  contents  herself  with  echoing 
the  trite  and  superficial  opinions  of  the  daily  prints,  or 
in  speculating  upon  passing  events  with  all  the  dogmatism 
of  an  unpractised  mind.  This  is  a  great  hardship,  Sir ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  Mira  is  not  destitute  of  those 
talents  which,  if  fitly  applied,  would  embellish  and  even 
dignify  the  social  intercourse  of  domestic  life. 

It  happens  too,  that  I  am  even  something  less  of  a 
politician  than  most  of  my  friends.     Not  that  I  entertain 
any  dislike  to  the  discussion  of  great  and   universal  posi- 
tions in  the  theory  or  practice  of  political    institutions; 
but  because  I  deem  it  a  pitiful  waste  of  time   to  engage- 
seriously  in  deliberations  upon  events  of  which  we  know 
nothing  accurately,  and  which  being  still  in  progress,  are 
so  much  the  less  susceptible  of  being  subject  to   minute 
or  elaborate  discussion.     With  this  temper  of  mind  you 
may  conceive  my  mortification  when,  at  breakfast,  Mira, 
asks    me  whether    Prince   Schwartzenberg  will    march 
direct  to  Paris,  or  effect  a  junction  with  Blucher;  while  I 
am  anxious,   perhaps,    to  inquire  into  some  matter  of  do- 
mestic economy,   or  impart  some  scheme  of  mutual  hap- 
pines?.     When  I  return  to  dinner,  fatigued  with  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  day,  her  head  is  turned,  perhaps,  with  a 
third  edition  of  the  Courier,  and  instead  of  being  disposed 
to  listen  to  me,  I  am    compelled    to   hear  her  lamenta- 
tions  at  the  suspected  insincerity  of  Austria,  or  her  joy  at 
the   near  approach  of   the  Crown*  Prince  to  the  theatre 
of  war.     Then,  Sir,   my  evenings  are  occupied  in  attend- 
ing to  her  schemes  for  carrying  on  the  contest,  her  pro- 
jects for   the    restoration   of  the  Bourbons,    her  terrors 
lest  a  peace  should  be  signed  with  Bonaparte,  and  her  de= 
testation   of  the  peace  faction   in  this  country.     Even  in 
bed,  Mr.  Scourge,    I   hear  nothing  but  the  allies,  of  co= 
operation,  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
This  is  a  real  calamity.     Pray  insert  this  letter  therefore; 
she  constantly  reads  your  publication,  and   will  not   fail 
to  recognise  the  just  complaints  of  your  humble  servant, 

Benedict. 
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Though  the  pride  of  ancestry  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  great  and  noble  families,  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
those  thus  handed  down  to  us  with  so  much  pomp  and 
show,  is  a  subject  that  seems  to  have  been  .but  slightly, 
as  well  as  superficially,  touched  upon;  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  solicit  your  insertion  of  the  following  con- 
jectures on  that  head. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied,  that  from  the  earliest 
times  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  one  man  from  ano- 
ther, which  could  not  have  been  clone  generally  hy  point- 
ing out  singular,  qualities  or  natural  defects,  any  more 
than  by  places  of  residence  ;  though  names  resulting  from 
personal  description  are  likely  to  be  of  greater  antiquity 
than  those  supposed  to  have  originated  from  trades,  as  in 
remote  ages  they  were  not  exercised  by  particular  persons. 

With  respect  to  personal  designation  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  name  of  Crookshanks  or  Spindleshanks 
could  only  have  been  appropriated  to  one  that  was  either 
bandy-legged  or  very  slightly  supported  by  his  under- 
standers>  while  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Quick,  and  Mr.  Speed, 
were  very  probably  named  from  the  agility  or  alertness  of 
their  first  parents  ;  as  the  Hobblers,  the  Onslows,  and  the 
Saunters,  might  have  been  from  an  opposite  quality,  who 
most  probably  were  remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  their 
movements,  and  were  a  set  of  dull-swifts,  that  indicated 
by  their  inactivity  an  unthankfulness  to  nature  for  giving 
them  the  powers  of  animation. 

Appellations  also,  it  is  presumed,  must  have  originat- 
ed, in  some  cases,  from  the  dolorous  and  melancholic 
sensations  of  progenitors, 

"  Whodroop'd,  and  hung  their  discontented  heads, 
Like  merit,  scorn' d  by  insolent  authority  ;" 

such  as  the  Akenheads,  the  Pains,  &c. : — while  those  of 
a  lively  disposition,  namely,  the  Bucks,  the  Merrys,  the 
Lovejoys,  and   the  Wilds,  loudly  proclaim  their  descent 
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from  a  set  of  jolly,  thoughtless  mortals,  always  fond  of 
enjoying  themselves,  and  endeavouring  to  counteract  the 
gloomy  cares  of  the  world  by 

"  Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsies  and  masking."        Rowe. 

Another  class  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the  "lus- 
ty .stealth  of  Nature,"  and  their  names  strongly  indicate 
the  degree  or  station  of  one  or  other  of  their  parents. 
Thus,  Anson,  Betson,  Mollyson,  and  Nelson,  seem  to 
have  originated  from  the  frailty  of  .their  mothers,  who 
might  have  been  dairy-maids,  or  servants  of  all-rcork; 
white  Goodyson  and  Misson  are  evidently  the  produce 
of  Miss  or  of  Goody,  who  moved  in  higher  stations,  and 
who  became  victims  to  some  of  the  gay  Lotharios  of  the 
dny. 

A  similar  distinction  may  also  be  discovered  in  some 
illegitimates  who  have  been  named  on  their  fathers'  side. 
For  instance,  Masterson,  Stewardson,  &c.  strongly  be- 
speak the  offspring  of  the  master  and  the  steward  ;  while 
those  of  Johnson,  Richardson,  and  Williamson,  were  the 
merry-be-got  produce  of  country  hinds  and  metropolitan 
mechanics,  or  engendered  from  the  attic  amours  and  dor- 
mitory intrigues  of  the  Knights  of  the  rainbow. 

Those  possessing  names  derived  from  titles,  can  like- 
wise be  traced  without  much  difficulty,  viz.  the  Princes, 
the  Dukes,  the  Knights,  and  the  Squires;  though  it  cannot 
be  related  without  a  blush,  that  the  Bishops  must  have 
derived  their  family  name  from  the  faux-pas  of  some 
mitred  head;  and  the  Deans  from  a  similar  breach  of 
morality,  committed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
second  dignitary  of  the  diocese.  And  admitting  this 
position  to  be  correct,  the  Priests  and  the  Deacons  have 
also  proceeded  from  the  illicit  connection  of  some,  who, 
forgetting  their  sacred  functions,  or,  asOtway  has  termed 
it,  "  the  hypocrisy  of  their  office,"  and  seizing'  opportu- 
nities of  proving  their  strength  and  brawn,  have  left  be- 
hind them  many  damning  proofs  of  having 
"  Caper1  d  nimbly  in  some  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious-  pleasing  of  a  lute,"  Shakspeaee. 
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Again: — the  irequenc}^  of  the  names  of  Field,  Forest, 
Grove,  Meadow,  and  Wood,  leave  us  little  room  for  con- 
jecturing, that  the  spots  from  whence  such  names  are 
derived  have  often  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  dalli- 
ance, which  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  very 
numerous  progeny  that  still  remain  as  witnesses  of  such 
kind  of  field  sports.  But,  it  must  be  owned,  this  will  not 
be  always  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  for 
if  we  turn  our  eye  towards  the  descendants  of  the  Nettle* 
beds  and  the  Thorns,  conjecture  must  be  on  the  wing. 
For  who  could  imagine  that  any  one  but  a  Bedlamite,  let 
bis  imagination  have  been  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  madness,  would  have  chosen  so  uapropitious  a  situa- 
tion as  the  two  latter  evidently  imply? 

Some  surnames  have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  coun- 
ties where  the  heads  of  families  were  born.  For  instance, 
the  name  of  Perry  is  said  to  have  been  give  to  some  plea- 
sant, brisk  Worcestershire  lad  ;  and  that  of  Perkin  to  one 
of  a  similar  description,  born  m  either  of  the  cider  coun- 
ties. But  if  this  be  the  case,  those  of  the  latter  family 
must  have  degenerated  wonderfully  indeed;  for  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  of  that  name,  who  have  no 
more  activity  than  an  overloaded  and  weary  camel,  and 
seem  to  possess  all  the  innate  sluggishness  and  torpidity 
of  a  dormouse. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed,  that  when  men  began 
to  attach  themselves  to  particular  callings  or  professions, 
their  neighbours  might  have  applied  to  them  the  names 
of  their  different  occupations,  as  Brewer,  Baker,  Farmer, 
Law,  Miller,  Painter,  Sadler,  &c.  From  inns,  also,  and 
houses  of  public  resort,  some  origins  may  be  traced, 
through  the  familiar  appellations  of  Jenny  Cook,  Will 
Ostler,  and  Jack  Boots.  Yet  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Ganders,  the 
Hawks,  and  the  Sparrows  ;  and  that  they  set  all  conjecture 
at  defiance,  ss  well  as  the  Herrings,  the  Mackrels,  and 
the  Sturgeon-.  I  remain,   yours,  Sec. 

Michael  Merrythought. 
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T/ie  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals, 

ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES,  EPIGRAMS,  &c. 


A  Mistake. — When  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  the  war  minister, 
was  upon  a  trip  to  the  continent,  he  met  with  a  Dutch  clergy- 
man,  who  was  very  eager  in  his  enquiries  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  he  received  satisfac- 
tory answers  ;  those  however  were  succeeded  by  others  of  a 
more  difficult  nature,  particularly  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
some  English  preachers  manufacture  their  sermous.  Upon  Mr. 
Windham's  confessing  his  ignorance  of  this  subject,  the  Dutch- 
man, in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  exclaimed,  "  Why  then  I 
iind,  Sir,  after  all  the  conversation  we  have  had,  that  I  hove  been 
deceived  as  to  your  profession,  They  told  me  you  were  an 
English  Minister?' 


Jit  Jig i g u  s  In/a tuat  ion. 
In  the  time  of  the  late  Reverend  jGeorge  Whitfield,  numbers 
of  his  followers  were  in  the  practice  of  attending  his  morning  Ito 
Hires,  axid  many  who  could  not  .make  .it  convenient  to  stop 
that  time,  would  plant  themselves  in  his  way,  merely  to  have  a 
glance,  at  him,  be  overshadowed  by  his  heavenly  influence,  or 
"  pluck  the  good  man's  gown,  audsha/e  his  smile,"  as  he  pa>  => 
ed.  It  happened,  however,  .one  morning,  that  from  indispo- 
sition, or  some  other  cause,  Dr.  Scjuintum  did  not  makeliis  ap- 
pearance ;  when  after  waiting  a  suitable  time,  during  which  the 
barber  entered  his  dwelling  with  his  folio  caxon,  these  superan- 
nuated old  women  toddled  towards  home.  One  of  them  being 
met  by  a  sister  i.n  t\\e  faith,  she  was  anxiously  asked  "  Have 
you  seen  the  good  man  this  morning?"  when  she  rapturously 
^replied,  ^  No!  but  I  have  seen  his  dear  wig  /" 


Measure  and  Mind  united. — This  has  been  required  in  a  re- 
cent advertisement,  staling  that  three  footmen  aie  wanted,  in 
size  from  five  feet  seven  to  six  feet  high,  as  to  their  bodily  qua- 
lifications ;  and  for  their  mental  abilities  each  of  them  is  expect- 
ed to  speak  either  the  French,  German,   or  Russian  languages^ 

vol.   yjl.  x  X 
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Curious  Epitaph  on  a  Dog. 

Near  this    spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 

Strength  without  insolence. 

Courage  without  ferocity, 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Boatswain,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  May  1808, 

And  died  at Nov.  18,  1813. 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 

Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been* 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,   foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  ovfn, 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes,  for  him  alone, 

Unhonor'd  falls,  unnotic'd  all  his  worth, 

Deny'd  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth ; 

While  man,  vain  insect,  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  Man  !    thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Pebas'd  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ; 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  tongue  hypocrisy,  .thy  heart  deceit, 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame  • 

Ye  !  who  behold  perchance  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on  : — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn. 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 

I  never  knew  but  one and  here  he  lies. 


The  i wo  Theatrical  K's. 
Kemble's  the  actor  on  a  studied  plan, 
Kean's  not  an  actor  but  the  very  man. 
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The  Amende  honorable. 
A  party  of  friends  having  met  at  a  tavern  to  spend  the  evening, 
one  of  them  making  rather  too  free  with  the  "  invisible  spi.it," 
as  Shakspeare  terms  it,  soon  became  intoxicated,  and  every 
quarrelsome.  This  was  borne  for  some  time,  but  having  at 
length  committed  a  gross  insult  on  one  of  the  company,  he  was 
put  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued  his  el- 
bow came  in  contact  with  a  window,  and  was  pushed  through 
one  of  the  panes.  He  had  not  been  long  on  the  outside,  before 
reason  began  to  resume  her  seat ;  and  reflecting  on  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  himself  by  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and 
having  the  shattered  window  in  view,  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  apologizing  to  his  friends.  Accordingly,  putting  his  head 
through  the  broken  square,  he  vociferated  as  loudly  as  he  could, 
M  Gentlemen,  I  see  through  my  folly,  and  sincerely  beg  your 
pardon !" — This  was  received  with  reiterated  plaudits,  he  was 
immediately  re-admitted,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  the  greatest  harmony -and  good  humour. 


The  Flights  of  Icarus  and  Bonaparte. 
How  much  alike  we  find  the  sad  condition 
Of  ancient  folly  and  of  late  ambition  ! 
In  ev'ry  region  is  the  madness  known    * 
T'explore  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  zone ! — ■ 
Thus  Icarus,  of  old,  the  poet  sings, 
Was  once  impel  I'd  to  soar  on  waxen  wings, 
When  he,  alas,  approaching  near  the  sun, 
Felt  these  dissolving,  and  his  course  outrun  :— * 
In  Bonaparte  a  varied  fate  behold, 
His  wings  were  stifFen'd  by  excessive  cold ; 
Hence  fix'd  his  fatp>  from  that  portentous  hour, 
He  sunk  in  darkness,  stripp'd  of  all  his  power. 


A  good  Hint  well  taken. — Mr.  B.  better  known  as  Beau  B,, 
being  present  where  the  Prince  Regent  was<  visiting,  as  his 
Royal  Highness  was  standing;  near  the  bell-pull,  he  thought 
proper  to  request  that  the  Prince  "would  be  good  enough  to 
touch  the  bell."  The  company  stared,  but  his  Royal  Highness 
did  "  touch  the  bell,"  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  servant  who 
asked  for  orders,  the  Prince  coolly  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  B.'s  carriage 
is  wanted."  The  carnage  came?  and  the  forward  beau  took  the 
hint  and  retired. 
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A  precipitate  Politician. — A  gentleman  happening  to  pass 
Bear  the  Exchange  soon  after  the  late  hoax  about  the  death  of 
Bonaparte  was  brought  there,  and  being  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  the  glorious  news  communicated  to  an  inn-keeper,  a 
friend  of  his  out  of  town,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  a  message  by  the  driver  of  a  return  post- 
chaise,  whom  he  understood  was  just  going  to  set  out,  and  would 
pass  his  friend's  door.  However,  strange  to  tell,  the  fellow  refused 
to  carry  the  message;  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  carried  the. 
news  of  Bonaparte's  death  so  often  before.  "  Then  you  shall 
carry  me,"  replied  the  gentleman,  jumping  into  the  chaise.  In 
his  haste,  however,  he  quite  forgot  that  the  driver  told  him  he 
had  to  pass  through  Hampstead,  instead  of  Hammersmith,  to 
which  place  the  ardent  politician,  wished  to  proceed  :  and  he  was 
actually  hurried  through  town  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  where  happily  his  rage  and  mortifxea- 
tiop  was  considerably  assuaged  by  learning  that  the  report  which 
prompted  his  journey  so  far  was  without  foundation. 


The  Coach-makers  of  the  Metropolis. — This  respectable 
body  had  a  very  sociable  dinner  a  few  days  ago  at  the  sign 
of  "  The  Broken  Wheel"  in  Clare  Market,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  return  their  united  thanks  ;  first,  to  the  water  works'  compa- 
nies ;  and  secondly,  to  the  surveyors  of  the  different  parishes 
> — for  their  regular  and  patriotic  neglect  of  the  different 
streets,  during  the  late  frost  and  snow,  by  which  their  bu* 
siness  has  been  materially  improved.  Their  last  toast  was— - 
ii  May  frost  never  break,  and  wheels  never  be  whole.'* 


Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke's  term  of  confinement  is  a  subject  of 
pleasantry  among  the  sisterhood, who  practically  know  that  ?iine 
months  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  the  usual  time  for  a  woman's 
deliverance. 


A  Whimsical  Translator. — A  late  writer  having  anglicised 
some  Latin  elegies,  epitaphs,  &e.  has  introduced  them  as 
follows  : 

"  The  late  Doctor  Jortin 

Had  the  good  fortune 

To,  wrrite  rhymes  and  verses- 

Upontombs  and  hearses  ;  ■#„"»' 

"Which  I,  being  j in glish, 

Have  put  into  English.?' 
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A  projected  Union. — In  the  proposals  for  forming  a  connec- 
tion between  Schoolmasters  and  the  Whip  Club,  it  is  archly  ob- 
served, "  If  to  bridle  the  unruly,  curb  the  headstrong,  and  rein 
the  vicious — if  to  prevent  virtue  from  trippfag,  lest  tripping  <he 
stumbles,  be  the  object  of  a  schoolmaster,  can  it  be  denied 
that  these  are  the  professed  arts  of  the  barouche  master  ?  Whe- 
ther bipeds  or  quadrupeds  are  to  be  trained  and  guided,  their  pa- 
tron is  the  same-  Each. court  Apollo  in  their  daily  exercise  ; 
the  god  of  hexameters  and  pentameters  notoriously  drive  four  in 
hand  every  &dy%  and  to  see  horses  badly  put  together,  is  no  less 
offensive  to  his  deity,  than  to  hear  false  quantities  and  false  con» 
co*ds."  *> 


Lex   Talionis-. 
To  close  all  ports  and  ruin  England's  trade, 
See  sail}-  forth  Ambition's  swagg'ring  blade; 
But  nought  of  madness  could  convince  the  elf, 
Till  he  had  arm'd  all  nations  'gainst  himself! 


Editorial  Elocution. — One  of  the  Furiosos  of  the  present 
clay,  as  a  means  to  restrict  the  mischievous  power  of  France, 
proposed  surrounding  it  "  with  an  iron  hoop  of  armed  states.'* 
Since  which,  dreading  lest  the  negoeiations  at  Chatiliom 
should  terminate  in  peace,  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  noble 
negociators  :  "-There  is  to  be  no  armistice,  yet  the  wise-acres 
at  Chatillon  continue  to  negociate. — They  will  not  succeed*.. 
Have  they  the  presumption  to  counteract  the  feelings  ©f. 
their  age,  and  arrest  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  !  as  well  might 
they  thrust  their  puny  arms  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel 
of  the  universe,  to  try  to  stop  its  motion,,  The  solemn  drivel- 
lersl— " 


A  Literary  Quack, — A  projector  of  this  description  who  ap- 
pears only  to  want  money  to  realize  his  views,  has  published 
the  following  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  daily  prints,: 
*'  To  PRINTERS — A  distinguished  political  writer  has  formed 
the  resolution  of  establishing  a  newspaper  on  principles  which 
must  render  it  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  friends — a  bulwark 
against  the  rudest  assaults  of  opponents — an  ornament  in  4be 
hour  of  security — a  protection  in  the  day  of  danger,  and  a 
centre  of  refuge  to  tlie  people,  where  they  may  deem  their 
dearest  rights  safe  from  violation. — No  Printer,  either  of  plung- 
ing or  prostitute  politic?;  need  apply. — Address  jto  - — ,  &c.  &c« 
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On  the  Surrender  of  General  Rapp  at  DantziclL 

What  different  fate  and  fortune  oft  attend, 
The  very  men  who  seek  the  self-same  end  1 
Rapp  to  Siberia's  sent,  his  heels  to  cool, 
While  Nap  goes  home  again,  to  play  the  fool. 


On  the  Restrictions  laid  on  the  sovereign  Pontiff  by  the. French 

Ruler. 

Vain  is  the  wish  and  idle  is  the  hope, 

That  Bonaparte  should  take  the  place  of  Pope  • 

To  be  the  Church's  head  he  shrewdly  scorns, 

But  still  takes  care  that  head  shall  not  wear  horns. 


Origin  of  the  Sign  ef  "  The  Devil  and  Bag  of  Nails  "— 
Some  years  since  a  board,  with  the  above  designation,  appeared 
by  the  turnpike,  just  beyond  the  Queen's  garden  wall,  at 
Pimlico ;  but  modern  refinement  has  so  far  improved  on  the 
liberty  originally  taken  with  his  Satanic  majesty,  as  to  leave 
out  the  former  part  and  retain  only  the  latter.  As  but  few  of  our 
readers  may  be  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  this  singular  sign, 
and  fewer  still  aware  of  the  wonderful  corruption  that  has  taken 
place  respecting  it,  the  following  particulars  relative  thereto 
may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the 
original  sign  might  have  been  seen  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  contained  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  satyr  of  the  wood, 
and  a  gronpe  of  jolly  dcgs>  ycleped  Bacchanals.  But  the  former 
having  been  very  properly  exhibited  by  the  artist  with  cloven 
feet,  and  painted  black  it  was  by  the  vulgar  many  termed  the 
Devil";  while,  by  a  transition  still  more  difficult  to  account  for, 
the  Bacchanalians  were  metamorphosed  into  a  Bag  of  Nails  / 
By  this  appellation  the  house  was  known  for  many  years,  till, 
as  before  observed,  the  refinement  of  the  times  thought  fit  to 
eject  theDevil  from  the  sign  altogether,  and  retain  only,  (though 
by  far  the  most  unmeaning  part  of  it,)  the  "  Bag  of  Nails." 
— It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  latter  might  do  very 
well  among  the  nailors  at  Wolverhampton,  but  is  not  very  ap- 
propriate in  the  vicinity  of  a  royal  domain, 
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Difference  between  How  and  When, 
That  Gallia's  Chief  may  be  subdu'd, 

Is  sure  the  wish  of  Englishmen  ; 
Each  pot-house  statesman  points  out  how, 

who,  'mong  all,  can  point  out  when  ? 

Singular  Predilection  for  Death,— -At  the  Northampton  as^ 
sizes,  Richard  Lock  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  silver  watch  in  tl>e 
dwelling  house  of  Mr.  E,  Green,  of  Middleton.  The  fact  being 
proved,  and  the  prisoner  having  been  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
he  addressed  the  judge  as  follows  :  "  It  is  usual,  my  lord,  for 
persons  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  myself,  to  endeavour 
to  extenuate  their  offences  ;  to  that  I  shall  not  presume.  I  have 
fofeited  my  life,  which  has  been  a  continuation  of  captivity  and 
misery.  The  only  thing  of  which  I  have  had  any  thought  or 
consideration  for,  during  the  last  six  months,  has' been  death* 
I  am  weary  of  life,  and  hope  for  a  better  in  another  world;  and 
I  request  that  your  lordship  will  pass  sentence  on  me,  and 
that  it  may  be  executed  as  speedily  as  possible."  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  having  been  passed  on  him 
accordingly,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  happiest  day  I  have 
seen  for  the  last  twenty  years  !" 


A  gentleman  observing  a  very  fat  man  in  a  gown  at  the  end 
of  St.  James'  s-street,  enquired  of  a  chairman  who  the  person 
was.  "  Plase  your  Onor,"  cried  the  chairman,  "  he  has  been  car- 
rying something  to  the  Prince  ;  but  by  the  make  of  the  jemman 
it  can't  be  any  thing  of  very  great  weight !" 

Epigram. 
Bonaparte  at  last  seems  a  christian  most  meek, 

After  all  his  vile  infidel  bother  ; 
for  no  sooner  has  Schwartzenberg  smitten  one  cheek. 

Than  he  offers  old  Blucher  the  other. 


A  political  attorney  reading  in  the  accounts  from  the  seat  of 
war  so  many  notices  of  affairs  at  Bar  sur  Seine,  Bar  sur  Aube, 
Bar  le  Due,  &c.  declared  that  the  whole  business  seemed  to  hiu\ 
'to.  rest  upon  one  action,  which  the  parties  had  agreed  to  decide 
by  a  trial  at  Bar. 

A  morning  paper  lately  reporting  the  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land's ball,  stated  that  the  Regent  medley  being  performed, 
all  the  company  caught  the  infection. 


(     31-1     ) 

Theatrical   Ileview, 


DRURY  LANE. 

Mr.  Kean,  the  Oratorios,  and  revivals,  have  formed  the  '"  yafr« 
iible  service"  of  the  present  month,  and  consequently  the 
ground  for  criticism  has  been  considerably  narrowed.  Vast  is 
the  debt  which  the  theatre  owes  to  Mr.  Kean,  whose  attractions 
are  yet  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  have  mainly  repaired  the  shat- 
tered fortunes  of -the  hou?r\  His  round  of  characters  has  bee* 
Shijhck,  Richard;  and  Hamlet.  His  Richard  we  examined  last 
month,  arrd  propose  to  investigate  his  performances  Joi  Hamlet 
stud  Shylock  in  tiro  present  p umber. 

That  Mr.  Kean  would  be  tempted,  (either  by  his  own  eon- 
faience,  or  by  the  solicitations  of  the  managers,  who  are  natural- 
ly anxious  to  derive  all  they  can  from  him,)  to  undertake  the 
arduous  character  of  Hamlet,  was  an  event  we  certainly  anticipa- 
ted ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  also  anticipated  that  the  attempt 
would  not  be  successful.  This  we  -distinctly  stated  in  our  pre- 
ceding number,  yet  expressing  oar  hopes  that  our  anticipation 
might  be  disappointed.     The  result,  however,  has  verified  it. 

There  is  no  character,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  which 
demands  the  union  of  rarer  qualities  to  depict  than  Hamltt. 
It  comprehends  in  itself,  the  elements  of  almost  every  passion: 
and  the  combination  of  every  forcible  situation  in  life.  Each 
scene,  almost,  presents  it  under  a  new  aspect.  He  is  succes- 
sively, and  alternately,  the  pensive  mourner,  the  indignant sati* 
list,  the  contemplative  philosopher,  the  aigumentative  moralist, 
sthe  assumed  lunatic,  the  hero,  the  courtier,  and  the  prince,  His 
•rapid  mutations  from  each  of  those  characters*  his  sudden 
resumption  of  them,  and  his  settled  purpose  of  making  them  all 
subservient  to  the  great  end  of  filial  piety,  a  purpose  which  the 
author  constantly  keeps  in  view,  demand  from  the  actor  such 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  contrary  qualifications,  sucb  a 
perpetual  exertion  of  mind,  and  such  a  felicitous  power  of  ex- 
pressing just  and  animated  conceptions  of  the  whole,  that  we 
need  not  wouder  when  we  find  so  few  who  are  successful.  Par- 
tial excellence  in  pourtraying  Hamlet  is  scarcely  entitled  to 
that  partial  applause  which  it  might  obtain  in  any  other  cnarao 
t.cr,  because,  by  bringing  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  into  a 
prominent  situation,  the  general  effect   is   impaired,  and    the 
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continuity  of  excellence  destroyed.  Itcannot  be  played  inparts  ; 
the  actor  must  not  reserve  himself  for  a  particular  speech,  or  a 
single  scene  :  the  moment  he  treads  the  stage  he  begins  a  course^ 
which,  to  be  complete,  must  find  the  conclusion  without  any 
lapse  or  depression.  Hamlet,  as  Shakspeare  drew  him,  is  al- 
ways intent  upon  the  single  object  of  his  thoughts — bis  father's 
death,  which  mingles  itself  in  all  that  he  does  or  says. — A  calm 
but  settled  melancholy,  therefore,  pervades  him  from  first  to 
last ;  and  what  would  seem  gaiety  in  other  men,  is  in  him  only 
the  transient  levity  which  sorrow  in  her  deepest  anguish  some* 
times  wears.  When  he  trifles  with  the  courtiers,  whose  ser- 
vile office  about  him  he  easily  penetrates,  his  very  trifling  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  bitterest  contempt  of  them,  as  implying 
that  they  are  beings  worthy  of  no  serious  discourse.  His  mer- 
riment is  scorn  ;  his  gaiety,  sarcasm :  but  both  his  scorn  and 
his  sarcasm  are  held  in  rebuke,  as  it  were,  by  the  spirit  of  refine- 
ment and  courtesy  which  is  native  to  him.  He  wounds  with  a 
delicate,  though  sharp  instrument :  he  does  not  assail  his  ad- 
versaries with  a  club  or  a  hatchet,  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  his  interview  with  Ophelia,  and  then  he  assumes  a  severity, 
because  it  is  probable  he  knows  that  the  King  and  Polonius 
are  watching  its  result,  as"  lawful  espials."  The  same  presiding 
dignity,  grace,  and  courtesy,  pervade  his  melancholy  and  con- 
templative moods :  thus  justifying  the  natural  lamentation  of 
Ophelia,  to  whom  alone  his  conduct  is  divested  of  them, 

Oh  !  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  offormy 
The  observed  of  all  observes.'9 
This  eulogium  paints  in  distinct  colours,  what  should  be  the 
personation  of  Hamlet  on  the  stage.     It  demands 

.  "  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
"Where  every  God  should  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
But  in  alt  these  varied  requisites  Mr.  Kean  is   deficient.     His 
stature  is  small,  his  voice  weak  and  harsh,  his  action    ungrace- 
ful, his  deportment  familiar.      In  mitigation  of    Mr.  Kean's 
littleness  of  figure,  it  has  been  urged  by  his  admirers,  that  Gar- 
rick  too  was  short.     So  he  was ;  but  Garrick's  form  was  mould- 
ed in  the  most  perfect  symmetry ;  while  Mr.  Kean  has  a  thick, 
vol.  vii.  y  if 
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squat  appearance  about  the  lower  extremities,  entirely  destruc- 
tive of  that  fine  harmony  of  parts  which  even  a  diminutive  sta- 
ture may  possess.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  however,  which 
might  easily  be  obscured  and  forgotten  by  irradiations  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  chaste  elegance  of  manner.  Mr.  Kean  exhibit- 
ed neither.  He  has  evidently  studied  the  part,  from  his  own 
conceptions,  and  so  far  he  would  deserve  praise,  if  it  had  ap- 
peared that  in  neglecting  all  preceding  models  he  was  able  to 
elicit  a  nobler  and  more  correct  delineation  :  but  mere  origi- 
nality without  congruity,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  judicious 
incorporation  of  established  excellence  with  that  exclusive 
manner,  which  every  actor  of  genius  possesses,  and  which  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  servile  imitation.  In  his  departure  from 
the  customary  mode  of  performing  this  character,  he  succeeded 
but  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  when  he  pointed  his  sword 
behind  him  to  keep  his  friends,  (Horatio  and  Marcellus,) 
from  following  him,  instead  of  directing  it  towards  the  Ghost  as 
if  to  secure  himself  from  it.  This  improvement  argues  strongly 
for  Mr.  Kean's  judgmeut ;  for  the  context  bears  him  out  in  it : 
and,  like  all  discoveries  that  have  truth  for  their  basis,  the 
spectator  instantaneously  recognizes  its  propriety,  and  wonders 
it  was  never  known  before.  We  cannot,  however,  bestow  the 
same  applause  upon  his  other  novelty,  that  of  walking  delibe- 
rately back  to  Ophelia,  and  impressing  an  impassioned  kiss 
upon  her  hand,  as  if  to  atone,  by  that  silent  though  eloquent 
language  of  love,  for  his  harshness.  This,  we  decidedly  think, 
was  not  warranted  by  the  situation  of  Hamlet.  The  King  and 
Polonius  are  watching  this  interview  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
whether  his  madness  springs  from  love  or  not ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  Hamlet  quits  the  stage,  they  enter,  the  King  exclaim- 
ing, "  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend." — But  Shake- 
speare would  hardly  have  put  such  a  sentence  into  the  King's 
mouth,  if  Hamlet  was  intended  to  shew  by  the  very  concluding 
act  of  his  interview  that  love  was,  in  fact,  the  predominant  pas- 
sion of  his  soul  at  that  moment.  It  is  true  the  house  testified 
great  applause  at  this,  because  it  was  a  thing  addressed  to  their 
;  but  the  clapping  part  of  an  audience  are  not  perhaps 
those  who  judge  with  the  nicest  discrimination. 

Upon  the  most  candid  and  liberal  reflection,  and  with  the 
strongest  desire  to  encourage  an  actor  who  has  shewn  such  pow- 
erful talents  in  one  character,   we  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
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;  g  thai  M     K  can's  Hamlet  was  a  failure  in  all  its  essentia.  . 
Where  be  was  borne  out  by  his  author  :  where  the  situation  or 
.        tried  with  them  the  sym pat:  once; 

where  the  sentiments      are  .  :~:ription  •  :-  long 

_  it  of  applau?;  eon  obtained  k  : 

though  even  in  such   eases,    it  was  less   :  .    we  have 

witnessed  ..  other  actors:  but  no  general  burst  was  extorted, 
as  it  were,  b\  sudden  Basil    if  genius,  like  squenth 

occurred  in  his  Richard.     T:  use  the  modern  cant  of  thea 
criticism,  the  audience  a  i s  .    I  i    :  -:      .        ncd» 

Our  iirst  opinion,  as  a'  sssed  in  our  last  number, 

;;:.rirraed  be  loubl       Mr.  Keaa    -  i .".      . :    :    ■  ..- 

mited  actor.  His  5  ind  intellectual  endowments  mark 
out  his  path,     lie  has  tried  the  only  charactc  .  could  fur- 

nish a  complete  best  :  ind  I us  B ;..-. :".;■:  f  too much  like  las  Ri- 
chard, to  please.  It  was  marked  throughout  by  the  sair.  e  I :  M 
of  insulting  sa  casm,  t   esamc        as  K  he  s  in  e  rami- 

liar  coarseness,  saute  hustling  ac  .    all  of  which, 

excellent    tad  c  in  the  one,  are  absolutely 

offensive  and  absurd  in  the  other. 

genera]  effect  of  his  performance.     But  we 

I .   .  ■       Bisdeli- 
very  of  the    text   was   shamefully  In;  ..id  would  have 

shamed  the  meanest  provincial  performer.   We  ad  e  ted  slightly 
this  exainiuat  s  Richard;  but  his  transgres- 

sions in  Hi  I  important  that  we  should 

fail  in  our  duty  if   we  neglect  I    I  a    specify  the;:.,      Taey  con- 
sisted not  only  of  02:. ■=?■;■•.■:?.  but  af  interpolations  ;  aad  both  the 
one  and  the  other  evidently   springing  from   a  defective  know- 
:.     Among  the  most  striking  amistons  were  the 
b  marked  in    talks.     In  the  first  <;".... 

•■  That  it  should  come  to  this. 
But  two  mon1  not  so  much,  not  : 

$8  excellent 

H;  ■■■■  :;n  to  a  Mfi 

••  Why,  she  would  hang  on  him 
A?  of  appetite  had  gp 

By  what  it  fed  ao  :    up  thin  a  mouth. — 

me  not  think  owV.     Frailty,  thy  name  u  womm 

Hamlet.    ••  1  knoa  j  1  uit* 
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But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 

We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 
Hamlet.     My  father  !   methinks  1  see  my  father  I 
Horatio.     Where,  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet.     In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 
Horatio.     I  saw  him  once  :  he  was  a  goodly  king. 
Hamlet.     He  ivas  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again, 

Hamlet.  "  Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 

As  one  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 

A  man  that  fortune  buffets  and  rewards, 

Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  ;  and  blessed  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please.'1  *  *  *  * 

*<  There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 

"Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death, 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thouseest  that  act  a-foot, 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Observe  my  uncle;  if  his  occulted  guilt 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen  ; 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy." 

s(  Hamlet.  Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me !  you  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would 
seem  to  know  my  stops:'7 

This  omission  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  insinuation. 
"Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers," 
Hamlet.     Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed. 
Queen.     No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 
Hamlet,     A  murderer  and  a  villain  /" 
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"  Rebellious  hell ! 
If  thou  canst  mutinein  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth,  let  virtue  be  as  wax 
And  melt  in  her  own  five. — Proclaim  no  shame 
When  the  compulsive  ardor  gives  the  change, 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  ici//.*' 

"  Do  not  look  upon  me  ; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects." 
For  these  words  Mr.  Kean  substituted  "  lest  I  relent." 

Ecstacy ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  !  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass  ;  but  my  madness  speaks  ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whiles  rank  corruption  mining  all  within, 
'  Infect  unseen  ! 
"Now"  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,   let  her 
paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  :  make  her 
laugh  at  that." 

These  are  omissions  which,  on  a  metropolitan  theatre  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  endured.  It  may  suit  the  caprice,  or 
the  negligence  of  an  actor  to  indulge  in  them  ;  but  a  marked 
censure  should  be  expressed  by  those  who  value  the  excellence 
of  the  drama. 

The  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  this  account, 
precludes  us  from  specifying  the  numerous  interpolations  of 
Mr.  Kean,  and  the  many  false  emphases  which  he  gave.  Per- 
haps we  may  recur  to  them  in  a  future  number  ;  and  we  shall 
conclude  for  the  present  with  condemning  his  want  of  judgment 
and  taste  in  the  dying  scene.  Because  Mr.  Kean  received  con- 
siderable applause  in  Richard  from  the  manner  in  which  befell, 
he  concluded  that  to  fall  in  the  same  manner  in  Hamlet  would 
be  equally  good  :  consequently,  when  he  was  declining  gradual- 
ly to  the  ground  in  the  arms  of  Horatio  and  Osrick,  he  sud- 
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denly  disengaged  himself  from  them,  and  precipitated  himself 
violently  on  the  stage.  This  was  all  very  fine  pantomime  ;  but 
was  it  in  nature  ?     Would  a  dying  man  have  done  so? 

Thursday,  March  24.  Merchant  of  Venice.— -Illusion. — Mr. 
Kean's  Shyloek  is  far  better  than  his  Hamlet ;  but  yet,  it  is  great- 
ly inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  both  Cooke  and  Kemble.  Cooke  will 
never  be  surpassed  perhaps  in  the  first  scene  with  Antonio, 
and  in  the  sudden  transitions  of  the  one  with  Tubal,  after  his 
daughter's  flight.  In  the  trial  scene  Kemble  was  greater  than 
Cooke,  in  exhibiting  the  studied,  insatiate,  malignity  of  the  Jew, 
calmly,  but  savagely  waiting  for  its  gratification.  There  was 
no  prominency  in  Kean's  Shyloek.  In  the  vehement  parts  his 
voice  was  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  passion,  and  where  the  dia- 
logue required  to  be  marked  by  strong  conception  and  a  for- 
cible display  of  the  emotions  that  silently  agitate  him,  he  seem- 
ed inadequate  to  the  task.  He  is  too  fond  of  pauses  that  lead 
to  nothing,  and  surveying  the  performers  with  mysterious  ear- 
nestness where  no  such  earnestness  is  required.  These  tricks  are 
like  the  assumed  gravity  and  pompous  silence  which  shallow 
men  often  put  on  in  society  to  counterfeit  wisdom.  In  the 
trial  scene  we  apprehend  he  should  be  a  little  more  courteous 
than  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  Duke  the  whole  time  he  is 
being  addressed  by  him.  His  happiest  effort  was  in  the  reply 
to  Portia,  who  tells  him  he  must  be  merciful. — 

•'  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that." 

His  utterance  of  the  last  three  words  wras  finely  expressive  of 
his  consciousness  that  the  bond  contained  no  obligation  to  be 
merciful. 

Miss  Smith  played  Portia  with  great  chastity  of  conception 
and  manner.  Mr.  Rae,  in  Bassanio,  was  a  little  too  solemn.  £0- 
renzo  was  exquisitely  mouthed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Gratiano 
very  respectably  murdered  by  Mr.  Wrench. 

The  revivals  at  this  theatre  have  been  Cobb's  dull  opera  of 
the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  and  Wild  Oats.  The  latter  is  well  cast. 
Bannister,  Dowton,  Munden,  and  Elliston,  all  played  with  great 
comic  humour.  We  would  advise  the  latter,  when  he  happens 
to  have  a  friend  or  a  mistress  in  the  stage-box,  not  to  exchange 
looks  with  him  or  her  quite  so  frequently  as  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  His  good  sense  should  teach  him  that  all  such  recog- 
nitions destroy  the  effect  of  the  scene. 
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Divest  yourself  of  hearers  if  you  can, 
And  strive  to  speak,  and  be  the  very  man  ; 
Why  should  the  well-bred  actor  wish  to  know 
Who  sits  above  to  night,  or  who  below  ? 
Oratorios. — These  sacred  performances  have  been  produced 
at  this  theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Smart,  with 
great  taste  and  judgment.     A  new  Oratorio,  called  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  composed  by  Beethoven,   was  performed  and  met 
with  deserved   success      The  selections  from  Mozart,  Hayden, 
Purcell,  Handel,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Sir  George  for  the 
science  and  discrimination  with  which  they  have  been  made. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

An  honourable  and  interesting  rivalry  has  commenced  at 
this  house,  and  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  month. 
Mrs.  Jordan's  indisposition  has  delayedthe  appearance  of  the  new 
comedy  that  was  announced,  and  prevented  the  town  from  an 
opportunity  of  fully  gratifying  itself  in  seeing  her  perform  other 
characters.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  reduced  to  two  acts,  was 
performed  on  Saturday,  March  12.  If  morality  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  curtailment,  it  has  our  cordial  approbation,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  principle  acted  upon  in  other  plays ; 
but  we  lament  that  so  little  skill  was  evinced  in  the  excision  of 
the  scenes  now  omitted.  The  plot  is  so  mangled  that  no  co- 
herency is  observed.     This  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Young  has  played  Hamlet  and  Richard,  in  manly  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Kean.  The  town  will  benefit  by  this.  His 
Hamlet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  to  Mr.  Kean's;  it  is 
more  correct,  more  elegant,  more  animated,  and  is  elicited  from 
a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  character.  He  was  very  fine 
in  the  play,  and  closet  scene  ;  but  we  did  not  think  him  quite 
successful  in  the  sarcastic  rebuke  of  the  courtiers.  W7e  were 
sorry  to  see  him  imitate  some  of  the  gladiatorial  evolutions  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kean  in  the  fencing  scene.  Mr.  Young  is  a 
man  of  reading  and  reflection,  and  should  know  that  the  atti- 
tudes and  preparatory  motions  of  a  modern  fencing-master, 
probably  formed  no  part  of  that  science  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark some  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,     He  might;  with  equal 
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propriety  have  copied  Mr.  Kean's  unnatural  plunge  upon  the 
stage  when  dying.  We  wish  to  see  Mr.  Young  act  from  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  good  taste  and  cultivated  intellect. 

His  Richard,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prefer,  as  a  whole,  to 
Mr.  Kean's.  In  the  bustle  and  energy  of  the  last  two  acts, 
indeed,  he  was  greater,  and  from  physical  superiority  he  was 
enabled  to  give  the  impassioned  parts  with  more  vehemence 
than  Kean.  When  Richard  became  the  hero,  then  Mr.  Young 
became  Richard,  and  burst  forth  with  all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
that  could  animate  the  tyrant :  but  in  those  scenes  where  Rich- 
ard alternately  plays  the  buffoon,  the  lover,  the  hypocrite,  all 
subservient  to  his  master-passion,  ambition.  Mr.  Young  failed 
in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  these  passions  except  by  broad, 
general,  and  indiscriminate  colours.  He  was  not  villain  enough, 
he  was  too  gay  and  humorous  in  the  expression  even  of  the 
most  profligate  maxims,  and  in  what  he  perpetrated  he  seemed 
to  act  rather  from  the  impulse  of  a  thoughtless  levity,  than  from 
the  suggestions  of  a  calm,  fixed,  deliberate  malignity  of  heart. 
He  who  would  play  Richard  well  must  labour  to  transform 
himself  into  a  character  hateful  to  the  imagination,  and  should 
aim  to  excite,  by  every  studied  artifice  of  consummate  villainy, 
one  only  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectator,  that  of  unmingled 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  This  is  what  Richard  never  fails 
to  do  in  the  closet,  and  he  best  embodies  Shakspeare's  design, 
who  accomplishes  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  stage.  Even 
the  mirth  of  the  tyrant  is  but  the  savage  relaxation  of  a  gloomy 
and  turbulent  mind,  and  should  have  an  air  of  ferocity  about  it : 
not  gay  and  animated  as  Mr.  Young  represented  it. 

Mr.  Conway  played  Richmond.  He  certainly  did  stride, 
and  rant,  and  exhibit  attitudes  with  great  assiduity:  but  for 
the  part  he  forgot  that  altogether. 
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The  observations  on  Lord  Byron  cannot  be  inserted  for  obvi» 
€>us  reasons.  We  shall  be  glad  of  the  future  correspondence 
of  the  author* 

We  perfectly  agree  with  %..  Y.  on  the  impropriety  of  extort* 
jng  money  Trom  the  visitors  of  Balls  and  Concerts,  by  rendering 
it  necessary  to  pay  a  shilling  for  the  care  of  a  hat  or  great  coat* 
We  hope  that  thisjnotice  of  his  letter  will  be  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  proprietors  of  public-rooms  and  hotels. 

The  powder  transmitted  us  for  analysis,  is,  we  believe,  a  mix* 
ture  of  arsenic  and  flour.  It  may  be  useful,  but  is  certainly 
very  dangerous, 

Wredaon  the  admission  money,  &c.  to  fashionable  chapels, 
coincides  with  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed.  After  so  co- 
pious a  review  as  we  have  taken  of  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  farther  animadversion  would  be  super* 
jluous. 
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POLITICAL  RETROSPECT. 


The   prodigious  events  of  the  last  month  have  baffled 
the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  those  whose  hopes  were 
even    the   most  fervid  and  enthusiastic.     The  end  of  a 
twenty  years*  war  accomplished  in  the  transactions  of  a 
few  days!  A  powerful  despot,  an  ambitious  conqueror, 
dethroned,   to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  an  exiled 
family,  and  a  free  constitution  enacted  in  the  presence  of 
two  hundred  thousand  armed  men !    A  fierce,  but  fallen 
tyrant,  surviving  his  own  humiliation,  and  accepting  alms 
from   those  he  commanded,  and  a  magnanimous  victor 
repaying  the  invasion   of  his  own  country,  and  the  de- 
vastation of  his  ancient  capital  by  granting  peace, liberty, 
and  order  to  the  people,  who  were  instrumental  in  that 
aggression!       Nations  emancipated,  in  a  moment,  from 
the  desolating  sword  of  war,  Europe  saved,  and  the  world 
in  repose!     England  rejoicing  in  the   unconditional  ac- 
complishment of  ail  that  she  has  contended  for,  and  her 
metropolis  pouring  forth  its  population  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  suddenly  drawn  from 
hopeless  banishment,  and  comparative   indigence,  to  re- 
ceive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  to  move  in  the  splendid 
track  of  his  royal  progenitors,  to  reign  over  a  free  people, 
and  to  carry  into  the  throne  and  councils  of  France,  what 
never  yet  prevailed  there,  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  friendly  connexions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries!     Are  not  these  events  of   a   description  which 
may  justly   fill    us  with   more   than   ordinary   exulta- 
tion,   and    in  the    tumultuous    delight    they   inspire^ 
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almost  disqualify  us  for  a  sober  detail  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  them  ?  To  comment  upon  them  in  the 
cold  spirit  of  political  casuistry  we  confess  is  beyond 
our  power:  their  universal  application,  their  general 
connexion  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
nations,  all  people,  and  all  governments,  makes  it  impos- 
sible :  and  every  generous  sympathy  of  enlightened 
patriotism,  every  moral,  every  liberal  impulse  of  philan- 
thropy, must  be  extinct  in  that  bosom  which  glows  not 
with  exhilirating  sentiments  of  glory  and  delight.  Yet 
we  will  endeavor  to  suppress  those  buoyant  feelings  of 
satisfaction  which  such  events  are  calculated  to  inspire, 
and  continue  the  political  summary  from  our  preceding 
11  umber.' 

It  would  he  in  no  manner  interesting  to  our  readers  now 
to  read  of  the  military  manoeuvres  between  the  respective 
^rmiesj  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  our  last  re- 
trospect closed.     The  capital  error  of  Bonaparte  was  in; 
retrograding  to  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and  suffering  them, 
to   interpose   their  forces  between  hini  and  Paris.     He 
calculated,  no  doubt,  upon  a  very  different  result.  He  be- 
lieved that  moving  towards  the  Rhine,  and  threatening  the 
whole  line  of  their  communications,  they  would  fall  back, 
to  save  them,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  captured  them, 
that  they  would  then  he  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  France9 
their  retreat  intercepted,  and  they  reduced  to  tbje  neces- 
sity of  fighting  under  every  possible  disadvantage.     Hap- 
pily  for  mankind,  however,  the  prompt  decision  ofPrince 
Schwartzenberg  defeated  alj  these  speculations  of  Bona- 
parte.    Th.e  moment  he  heard  of  his  retrocession    upon 
Vitry,  he  formed  the  grand  and  magnificent  plan  of  advanc- 
ing in  one  body  upon  Paris.     A  junction  with  Blucher's 
army  had  previously  been  effected.  The  success  of  theen- 
terprize  was  answerable  to  its  greatness.     With  little  in- 
terruption the  allied  armies,200,000  strong,  arrived  before 
the  walls  of  Paris.     Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  commanded 
the  national  guard,  led  them   forth,  bade  them  fight  like 
h.eroes  to  defend  the  capital,  while  he,  tied  nobody  knew 
exactly  whither.     Harmon t,  however,  who  had  fallen 
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Wck  upon  Paris  with  his  corps,  and  who  resisted  the  al- 
lies while  there  was  any  reasonable  hope  that  Bonaparte 
might  arrive  to  assist  him,  at  length  proposed  a  capitula- 
tion of  the  capital,  which  was  immediately  acceded  to 
by  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  Paris  was  saved  from  pil- 
lage. The  magnanimity,  the  noble,  the  almost  unprece- 
dented generosity  displayed  by  them  towards  this  city, 
has  been  a  theme  of  universal  applause  wherever  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  reached.  It  appeared  the  more  sub- 
lime, because  so  pointedly  contrasted  with  the  exter- 
minating mandates  issued  by  Bonaparte  whenever  the 
chance  of  war  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  the  safety  and 
security  of  any  town  or  place.  Frenchmen  themselves 
were  struck  with  the  elevated  forbearance,  especially  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  most  cause  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  Moscow  in  the  flames  and  devastation  of 
Paris.  Not  only  did  they  abstain  from  visiting  her  with 
any  of  the  extremities  of  suffering  which  war  sometimes 
produces,  they  were  even  animated  by  a  sort  of  tutelary 
spirit,  and  put  forth  more  energies  to  save,  and  protect, 
than  other  conquerors  have  done  to  subdue,  to  ravage,, 
and  secure  their  spoils.  On  the  3lst  they  entered  Paris 
in  pacific  triumph,  and  were  hailed  by  the  citizens  as 
preservers  and  liberators.  A  proud  day  to  Europe,  for 
it  was  ^consummation  of  a  cause  in  support  of  which 
she  had  shed  her  best  blood,  lavished  her  richest  trea- 
sures, and  sacrificed  her  dearest  hopes, 

Bonaparte,  in  the  meanwhile,  soon  discovered  the  fatal 
error  he  had  committed,  and  hastened  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition he  could  employ,  in  pursuit  of  the  allies.  He 
was  too  late.  Paris  had  capitulated  to  them  before  he  was 
in  sight  of  it.  He  was  doomed  never  more  to  mock  her 
palaces  with  spurious  royalty,  to  enthrone  himself  on  the 
necks  of  her  citizens,  to  provoke  the  silent  maledictions 
of  her  widowed  mothers,  and  her  orphan  daughters,  or 
to  giid  his  brow  with  that  imperial  diadem,  whose  lustre 
was  dimmed  by  the  tears,  and  spotted  with  the  blood  of 
every  nation.  The  sceptre  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp: 
the  tyrant  was  harmless.      He  who  had  so  often  entered 
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Paris  in  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  conquest,  he 
who  had  rioted  there  in  all  the  guilty  excesses  of  usurped 
power,  he  who  had  led  to  his  ignoble  couch  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  who  had  seen  vassal  kings  in 
his  train,  and  had  changed  the  destinies  of  mightiest  mo- 
narchies, now  stood  trembling  and  rejected  without  her 
walls,  afraid  to  trust  his  person  to  the  meanest  of  that 
rabble  whose  love  and  loyalty  his  venal  parasites  had  so 
lately  proclaimed.  Memorable  vicissitude  of  human 
greatness!  Instructive  lesson  to  human  ambition!  Eter- 
nal record  for  tyrants!  What!  Not  one  of  all  those  mil- 
lions whose  affections  you  so  proudly  vaunted,  to  stop 
sthe  blow  which  cut  you  off  for  ever  from  the  dignity 
you  disgraced  i  not  one  to  link  his  fate  with  thine,  and 
soothe  your  fall  by  his  fidelity;  not  one  to  flatter  your 
swollen  pride,  or  whisper  to  your  agonized  mind,  the  con- 
solation which  despair  itself  may  taste  in  the  sympathies 
©f  friendship.  Forlorn  despot!  Beggared  monarch!  Not 
even  thy  wife  shares  thy  exile,  and  thy  child  is  secured 
from  the  contamination  of  its  sire! 

In  the  disastrous  crisis  of  his  fate  to  which  he  found 
himself  reduced  when  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
©f  Paris,  his  first  step  was  to  retire  upon  Fontainbleau 
with  his  troops,  and  wait  the  progress  of  events.  That 
progress  soon  disclosed  the  whole  extent  of  his  calamity. 
The  senate  met,  and  passed  a  decree  dethroning  Bona- 
parte and  his  family.  When  he  heard  of  this  he  dis- 
patched Marshal  Ney  and  Caulincourt  to  Paris  to  offer 
his  abdication  in  favor  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  His 
offer  was  rejected.  He  then  signed  a  formal  and  uncondi- 
tional abdication,  marked  by  the  same  hypocrisy  however 
"which  has  signalized  his  whole  career.  He  talked  of"  fide- 
lity to  his  oath,"  and  his  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  French  people  ;  thus  preserving  in  the  final  act  of 
his  public  life  that  solemn  mockery  of  truth  and  virtue  by 
which  he  uniformly  aimed  to  cajole  mankind. 

The  senate  meanwhile  appointed  a  provisional  go- 
vernment of  five  members,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Talleyrand.  The  legislative  body,  the  senate,  and 
this  provisional  government,  conjointly  proceeded  in  the 
great  work  of  giving  to  France  her  legitimate  monarchs, 
and  a  free  constitution.  They  passed  a  decree  recalling 
the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,  acknowledging  Louis  XVIII. 
as  their  king,  confirming  the  titles  of  the  new  nobiiity, 
restoring  the  old,  securing  the  inviolability  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  t;ansfersof  national  property,  providing  an 
amnesty  for  past  opinions  and  conduct,  securing  freedom 
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of  worship  and  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
These  fundamental  principles  were  afterwards  moulded 
into  specific  enactments,  which  comprise  the  new  consti- 
tution of  France,  and  which  Louis  XVIII.  accepts  un- 
conditionally, A  great  moral  triumph,  therefore,  has 
been  obtained  over  profound  prejudices  and  errors,  and  the 
people  of  France  are  destined  henceforth  to  repose  under 
the  august  protection  of  the  descendants  of  their  ancient 
kings,  with  the  addition  of  civil  and  political  rights  un- 
known to  their  ancestors,  and  hitherto  unenjoyed  by 
themselves. 

Before  this  brief  summary  of  events  (which  volumes 
would  be  too  limited  in  detailing,)  is  perused  by  our  rea- 
ders, Louis  XVIII.  will  have  made  his  triumphal   entry 
into  Paris,  solemnly  accepted  the  constitution,  and  been 
re-instated  in  the  throne  of  his  progenitors.     England  has 
not  been  cold   or   tardy  in   her  demonstration  of  joy  at 
these   glorious  transactions.      The  public  mind  has  been 
hurried  from'  one  exultation  to  another  with  unparallelled 
rapidity;   and   the  king  of  France  will  not  receive  more 
enthusiastic  proofs  of  joy,  or  louder  acclamations  of  tri- 
umph, from  his  own  subjects,  than  he  has  been  honored 
with  from   the  people  of  Great  Britain  wherever  he  has 
appeared  among  them  since  his  restoration.      It  is  pleas- 
ing to  anticipate  that  cordial  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  future,  which  the  memory  of  past  events  must 
strengthen  and  confirm.     Peace  is  already  substantially 
conferred  upon  Europe,  though  it  is  obvious  that  many 
discussions  must  arise  before  it  can  be  formally  ratified 
between  all  the  belligerent  powers.     The  only  drawback 
uponthisscene  of  harmony  and  concord  has  occurred  in  the 
south  of  France.     Before  any  intelligence  could  arrive  of 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  Paris,  an  action  was 
fought  between  Lord  Wellington  and  Soult.      The  con- 
test   was   obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides,  but  the 
allied  troops  were  successful,  and  Lord  Wellington  enter- 
ed Toulouse  in  triumph,  where   he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants.     It  is  pain- 
ful to  reflect  that  this  waste  of  human  blood  should  have 
taken  place  at  a  moment  that  rendered  victory  herself  use- 
less ;   but  it  carries  some  alleviation  with  it  \n  the  gratify- 
ing recollection  that  even  to  the  last,  the  final  act,  defeat 
was*  a  stranger  to  our  illustrious   commander.      Subse- 
quently to  this  conflict  an  amicable  interview  has  taken 
place  between  the  respective  leaders,  and  Soult,  Suchet, 
and  others,  have  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 
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Another  affair  even  more  melancholy  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  over  which  a  sort  of  mystery,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  suspended,  occurred  in  the  same  theatre  of'  war. 
Sir  J.  Hope,  who  commanded  the  investment  of  Bayonne* 
received  intelligence  of  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  immediately  sent 
in  a  flag  of  truce  to  communicate  this  to  the  command- 
ant of  Bayonne.  He  returned  for  answer  that  his  defi- 
nitive reply  upon  the  subject  should  be  transmitted  to 
Sir  J.  Hope  the  next  morning.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
however,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  garrison,  surprized  our 
troops,  who  calculated  of  course  upon  no  resumption  of 
military  operations  till  after  the  final  message  of  the 
French  commander  was  notified,  and  who  therefore, 
were  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  attack.  In  the  con- 
flict Sir  J.  Hope  himself  was  wounded,  as  was  also  Colo- 
nel Stopford,  and  General  Hay  and  Sir  YV.  Sullivan  were 
killed,  together  with  six  hundred  privates.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  affair  which  has  been  transmitted,  not  offi- 
cially indeed,  but  with  every  appearance  of  accuracy,  in 
letters  from  Passages  and  other  places  contiguous  to 
Bayonne.  Government,  it  is  said,  has  received  authentic 
details,  which  they  do  not  mean  to  'publish.  Why  ?  Do 
they  fear  to  irritate  the  nation,  or  interrupt  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  which  now  subsists  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ?  Any  such  fears  would  be  a  paltry  compromise  of 
the  honor  of  the  British  name.  If  true*  we  hope  to  hear, 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  one  indignant 
call  for  the  only  reparation  of  which  such  base  perfidy 
will  now  admit;  we  mean  the  condign  punishment  of  the 
officer  who  so  basely  violated  the  honorable  usages  of 
war,  and  a  distinct  disavowal  of  the  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  new  government  of  France.  Without  demanding 
this  we  have  fought  and  bled  for  nothing:  the  majesty 
of  the  nation  has  been  insulted,  and  the  connexion  between 
moral  and  political  virtue  is  too  intimately  blended  with 
national  greatness  to  render  it  expedient  for  any  state  that 
has  the  power  to  enforce  its  integrity  of  character  not  to 
do  so. 

Compared  with  the  stupendous  transactions  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  detailed,  the  operations  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  sink  into   insignificance.     Yet,    to  render  our 


*  The  if  was  superfluous.  Since  writing  the  above,  a  gazette  has  Seen 
published  containing  an  account  of  the  nefarious  transaction.  This  exone- 
rates our  government  from  the  accusation  of  any  desiic  to  conceal,  and 
leaves  the  general  question  where  it  was, 
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retrospect  complete,  the  more  prominent  ones  must  be 
shortly  adverted  to. 

Spain  has  been  rewarded  for  her  perseverance  by  the 
return  of  her  monarch  to  Madrid.  He,  like  Louis  XVIIL 
returns  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  the  true  glory  of  every 
king.  In  his  letter  to  the  Regency,  announcing  his  ap- 
proach towards  the  Spanish  frontiers,  he  indulged  in  a 
very  natural  sentiment,  the  joy  he  felt  in  anticipating  a 
restoration  to  his  crown  and  subjects:  when  this  letter 
was  read  in  the  council  of  regency,  the  word  subjects 
(vassaltos)  provoked  a  member  indignantly  to  exclaim 
"  we  are  not  subjects"  The  thing  is  of  little  importance 
except  as  it  exhibits  the  novelty  of  such  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  a  deliberative  body  in  Spain.  The  term  vat-* 
mllos  implies  a  condition  of  subserviency  very  different 
from  our  word  subject,  and  hence  the  patriotic  rejection 
of  it  by  the  member  in  question.  To  an  Englishman  it 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  witness  this  diffusion  of  civil  In 
berty  among  nations  heretofore  prostrate  beneath  the 
foulest  despotism,  both  religious  and  political. 

Portugal,  it  is  said,  will  soon  witness  the  return  also  of 
her  Regent  from  the  Brazils.  The  fate  of  Italy  yet  re- 
mains undecided-  Murat,  it  is  rumoured,  has  played  a  de«? 
lusive  game,  and  discontented  all  parties.  He  appears  to 
have  intrigued  when  he  ought  to  have  acted,  and  cajoled 
the  allies  with  assurances  of  co-operation  which  he  never 
performed.  A  strong  remonstrance  upon  this  subject 
has  been  sent  over  to  our  government  by  Lord  "W. 
Bentinck,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  really 
acted  with  duplicity,  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  him 
share  the  fate  of  his  late  master  and  brother-in-law.  Strip 
him  of  Naples,  and  let  him  be  High  Admiral  to  Bona- 
parte in  the  island  of  Elba. 

In  Holland  affairs  go  on  prosperously.  There  too  a 
free  constitution  has  been  framed  and  accepted.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  Netherlands,  cannot  yet  be  known  ; 
they  will  be  the  subject  of  negociation.  It  is  rumoured 
that  a  part  of  them  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  Holland,  the 
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rest  incorporated  with  France,  and  Austria  to  be  indem« 
rsified  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Norway,  which  was  ceded 
to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  signed  with  Denmark,  seems 
resolved  to  maintain  her  own  independence  and  integrity. 
The  commissioners  sent  by  the  Oown  Prince,  to  take 
possession  in  the  name  of  Sweden,  found  Prince  Chris- 
tian proclaimed  Regent  of  Norway,  and  the  Norwegians 
themselves  resolutely  bent  upon  resistirga  foreign  domU 
rrion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  this  spirit,  though 
its  manifestation  may  involve  us  in  a  prolongation  of 
war,  as  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  Sweden  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway  :  but  there  is  something  intensely 
degrading  in  the  idea  of  this  royal  conveyancing,  by 
which  the  brave  and  free  inhabitants  of  a  whole  kingdom 
are  consigned  over  to  a  new  possessor  like  an  estate  or  a 
cargo  of  West  India  produce. 

Bonaparte  has  set  off  for  the  island  of  Elba.  He 
wanted  an  astronomer,  a  botanist,  and  a  chemist  to 
accompany  him.  No  one,  however,  would  venture  to 
be  his  companions.  He  then  wished  for  '200  pieces  of 
cannon  to  fortify  his  island,  and  an  English  frigate  to 
defend  it  from  Corsairs.  This  too  was  refused.  He  threa- 
tens to  write  his  life;  we  do  not  know  how  he  could 
better  employ  himself.  Perhaps  his  brother  Lucien  may 
■make  an  episode  of  it  in  his  poem  of  Charlemagne.  If  he 
can  support  his  banishment  and  seclusion  for  one  twelve 
month  it  will  be  miraculous.  The  solitude  of  such  a 
mind  must  be  dreadful.  Preying  upon  itself,  the  springs 
of  life  will  moulder  beneath  its  corroding  influence.  The 
Archduchess  Louisa,  whom  neither  persuasion,  menaces, 
nor  even  personal  violence,  could  induce  to  share  his 
exile,  returns  to  Vienna.  It  is  said  a  territory  is  to  be 
assigned  to  her  to  which  her  son  is  to  succeed. 

The  domestic  politics  of  the  month  present  nothing 
for  remark.  The  Whigs  are  silent ;  the  ministers  tri- 
umphant; the  people  contented.  In  a  state  of  such  na- 
tional prosperity  there  is  no  room  for  party  spirit  to  dif- 
fuse its  malignant  influence. 
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A  NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS, 

Occasioned  by  a  Jate  Trial  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench* 

By  John  Mitford,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  page   320.) 

ABOUT  this  time  I  wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Star, 
-signed  "  Matthew  Bramble,"  as  the  forerunner  of  a  series  under 
the  same  signature;  but  as  I  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  being 
mangled  by  her  ladyship,  as  she  had  to  be  mangled  by  the 
editors,  after  writing  a  second,  which  her  ladyship  altered  so  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  from  whence  it 
issued  to  the  flames.  From  this  period  I  was  little  more  than 
an  ear-witness  to  her  ladyship's  harmony  of  language,  (which 
she  certainly  did  not  acquire  by  studying  the  History  of  Greece) 
and  an  occasional  pruner  of  those  luxuriant  decorations,  which 
undulated  around  meaning  and  sense,  and  amongst  whose  in- 
tricacies poor  Priscian's  head  was  so  often  broken. 

For  these  services  I  was  thanked.  In  truth,  thanks  are,  I  am 
told,  in  high  life,  a  common  coin  to  pay  debts  of  honor  with,, 

Curzon-street,  8  o' clock- 
Duab  Cousin, 
I  hope  you  sent  the  papers  last  night  as  I  directed.  Yon  can  always  frank  them 
with  Mr.  Teed  or  Mr.  Holmes's  name.     I  was  at  home  all  the  evening,  bat, 
I  supposed  you  did  not  know  it. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Montague-house,  and  your  "Matthew  Bram- 
ble" is  much  approved  of.  and  I  am  desired  to  tell  you,  to  take  care  of  your* 
self,  for  you  are  of  more  importance  than  you  imagine. 

I  expect  Lord  P.  in  town  this  evening,  but  you  can  call  and  walk  into  the 
library,  where  we  shad  not  be  disturbed,  as  I  must  have  a  long  chat  with 
you.  I  very  much  approve  of  your  friend  Mayne's  going  on  ;  yesterday  4 
Star  was  excellent.  Had  you  a  hand  in  it?    Adieu. 

Youis,  sincerely, 
John  Mitford,  Esq.  B.  P, 

Crawford-street,  Montague-square. 

On  the  inside  of  the  envelope  was  thus  written  - 

I  have  written  a  note  ;  you  may  shew  it  to  Mayne  if  you  please  ;  but  b$ 
Sure  and  come  to  me  the  moment  you  leave  him.  I  was  very  sorry  t(*  hsar  y? 
your  being  unwell. 

This  note  is  destroyed. 

VOL,    YIX.  3   A 
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The  reader  will  not  question  my  punctual  attendance  aftef 
so  pressing  an  invitation. 

My  health  was  now  much  altered  for  the  worse;  I  was  seldom 
off  my  legs  during-  the  day,  and  never  left  her  ladyship  until 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  If  by  accident  I  stole  home  and 
to  rest,  the  carriage  of  her  ladyship  either  came  to  my  door,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  street,  where  I  was  sent  for.  Very  uugallantly, 
I  frequently  sent  an  excuse  by  my  landlord,  Mr.  Donovan,  who 
I  apprehend  was  as  tired  of  these  midnight  visits  as  myself. 
That  her  ladyship  was  often  my  *  occasional  visitor,"  Mr, 
Donovan  is  a  living  witness. 

At  this  period  an  accident  by  which  my  head  was  severely 
wounded  confined  me  for  ten  days  to  my  room;  her  ladyship 
addressed  me  at  Whitmore-bouse.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  waa 
able  to  sit  up,  and  had.  acquainted  her  with  it,  she  wrote  m£ 
she  following  note  : 

My  Dear  Sir,  Carzon-street, 

Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  your  disaster  before,  that  \Tou  might  have 
had  proper  attendance?  You  should  keep  nothing  from  me.  Don't  you 
want  some  wine,  or  any  thing  besides  ? 

I  sent  you  a  packet  by  the  Greenwich  coach  of  great  consequence.  Let 
Mrs.  Mitford  go  for  it  to  Whitmore-house  immediately  j  it  should  have  bee© 
va  three  days  ago.  John  Bull  is  beginning  to  kindle" ;  he  will  soon  be  in  a 
flame,  I  hear  the  party  are  in  a  state  of  uncommon  agitation.  He  is  s« 
out  of  temper  no  one  dare  speak  to  him. 

Put  yourself  in  a  coach,  and  come  to  me  5  or  if  you  are  notable,  I  will- 
call  up  in  the  evening,     God  bless  you. 

John  Mitford,  Esq.  B.  P_ 

Crawford-street,  Montague- square. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  reading  this,  and  in  dreadful  w  ea- 
rner dispatched  Mrs.  Mitford  for  the  packet  of  consequence, 
wlien  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  Viscountess  Perceval  made  her 
appearance.  Her  ladyship  was  provided  with  the  copy  of  what 
had  gone  to  "Whitmore-house. 

This  letter  was  much  longer,  but  none  could  or  would  print 
itsas  it  originally  stood.  Her  ladyship  remained  with  me  about" 
an  hour,  and  then  took  her  leave. 

I  was  too  late  for  the  Star  of  that  day,  nor  did  I  call  as  I  had 
promised  in  Curzon-street  in  the  evening.  At  seven  next 
morning,  Lady  Perceval's  servant  called  and  delivered  into  my 
hands  the  following  note: 
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Curzon-street,  one  o'clock,  morning^ 
Bear  Sir, 
1  give  you  up  for  to-night,  but  pray  do  come  very  early.  You  will  be  shewn 
sip  to  my  dressing-room,  where  we  will  breakfast.  Wrap  yourself  up  warm, 
<I  do  not  expect  Madame  de  Vandreuil  till  1 1  o'clock,  and  I  have  ordered  to 
be  at  home  to  none  but  her  and  yoii„  Put  on  your  great  coat  and  trowsers, 
that  you  may  not  be  known.    Come  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
John  Mitford,  Esq.  •  B.  P. 

If  my  Lady  Perceval's  recollection  of  this  fact  has  also  failed 
her,  or  if  ray  Lord  Perceval  doubts  my  having  talked  politics 
with  his  wife  in  her  dressing-room,  I  will  for  his  satisfaction  de- 
scribe it  as  minutely  as  lachimo  did  Imogen's  bed-chamber* 
commencing  with  the  dressing-glass  to  the  right  of  his  lord- 
ship's door,  and  ending  with  the  book-case  beside  that  of  her 
ladyship's. 

I  repeat,  that  with  people  who  have  endeavoured  to  deprive 
me  of  my  liberty,  and  send  me  whence  I  could  never  return^ 
I  will  observe  no  more  forbearance,  nor  any  more  delicacy, 
than  what  suffices  to  render  a  disgusting  object  fit  for  publie 
inspection. 

Her  "  benevolent"  ladyship  was  aware,  that  where  she  would 
have  had  me  sent  to,  from  the  nature  of  my  constitution,  I 
should  soon  have  sunk  under  the  effects  of  the  climate ;  and  the 
manner  by  which  she  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a  female  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  whom  she  ever  causelessly  hated,  is  so  hi- 
deous, so  abhorrent  to  every  generous  principle  of  the  human 
breast,  that  I  should  be  more  than  mortal  not  to  avenge  myself 
by  just  retaliation. 

This  note  is  one  amongst  many  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Mitford,  but  which  she  restored  tome  on  a  very  slight  ex- 
planation, I  should  not  have  given  it  publicity  had  her  ladyship, 
or  her  husband,  (who,  it  is  reported,  has  joined  himself  in  a  Chan- 
cery suit  with  her)  acted  towards  me  with  that  attention  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect. 

I  insert  it  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  lady  ship's  fair 
fame ;  she  may  be  as  chaste  as  Penelope,  as  wise  as  Cornelia,  for  ' 
aught  I  know.  Indeed,  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  heated  as  her 
brain  has  been  with  the  phrensy  of  politics,  her  heart  was  never 
warmed  with  the  gentler  passion  of  love. 

Her  ladyship"  provoked  the  publication  of  that  note  by  her 
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statement  in  the  Morning  Post  that  I  was  only  an  occasional 
visitor  of  hers. 

It  became  imperative  on  me  to  shew  the  world  that  I  was 
tnore  than  an  ct  occasional  visitor."  I  have  done  so;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  act  more  than  justifies  the  means. 

If  all  Viscountesses  treat  their  "  occasional  visitors"  as  I  have 
been  treated,  on  no  account  need  any  one  languish  for  the  honor 
of  a  "  particular  acquaintance." 

The  morni  ig  after  what  is  termed  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's 
«'  trimming  letter"  appeared  I  was  sent  for  by  Lady  Perceval, 
and  in  boasting  of  its  style,  and  the  good  effects  expected  from 
it,  she  desired  me  archly  to  see  if  1  could  discover  any  thing 
particular  in  the  composition.  Familiar  as  i  had  long  been 
with  her  ladyship's  style,  I  placed  my  ringer  instantly  on  certain 
parts  of  it.  **  You  are  perfectly  right,  they  are  mine,"  was  the 
exulting  reply. 

I  know  not  how  Lord  Liverpool  will  feel  on  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  indebted  to  her  ladyship  for  a  hit  at  his  presumption. 
The  hand  of  so  fair  a  lady  may  raise  a  blush  ;  but  it  can  never 
leave  a  scar. 

Few  events  gave  greater  inquietude  at  Blackheath  (if  Lady- 
Perceval  is  to  be  credited)  than  the  recommencement  of  the  "  se- 
cret examinations"  at  Carlton-House ;  and  I  was  informed  of  it 
the  evening  of  the  day  they  commenced  ;  and  that  the  boy 
Billy  Austin,  was  given  up  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  brought 
home  ;  but  that  another,  then  under  the  protection  of  Captain 
Manby's  sister,  was,  if  possible,  to  be  traced  to  a  certain  illustri- 
ous personage. 

I  had  preceding  this  event  waited  upon  Mr.  Walter  of  the 
Times,  and  engaged  him  also  in  u  the  sacred  cause."  Virulent 
as  that  paper  had  hitherto  been  against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
when  1  assured  Mr.  Walter  that  he  should  have  early  and  im- 
portant information  from  Montague-House,  he  readily  under- 
took to  support  her  Royal  Highness,  and  instantly  found  out,  as 
if  by  inspiration,  "  that  she  was  the  most  injured  and  oppressed 
woman  in  the  world." 

I  also  furnished  Mr.  Walter,  by  her  ladyship's  orders,  with 
the  fact  of  the  secret  re-examinations. 

My  visits  to  the  different  newspaper  offices  were  now  very 
frequent ;  seldom  a  day  passed  that  I  had  not  a  paragraph,  or 
•«  a  hint,''  to  get  inserted  ;  and  1  received  directions  from  Lady 
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Perceval  to  assume  the  name  of  Smith,  to  cut  off  my  whiskers, 
powder  my  hair,  and  change  my  dress.  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand what  all  this  was  preparatory  to.  The  reason  assigned 
was,  that  there  were  spies  upon  her  ladyship's  conduct ;  that 
her  door  was  watched  ;  and  it  was  known  at  Carlton-House  who- 
ever entered  it.  Her  ladyship's  words  on  the  subject  of  spiet 
•were  of  too  particular  an  import  to  escape  my  recollection  :  *'  if 
they  have  their  spies  upon  Blackheath.  we  have  them  in  Carl- 
ton-House."— But  to  proceed — 

Mr.  Walter's  promise  of  his  columns,  from  the  extensive 
circulation  of  his  paper,  was  received  with  joy.  I  was  again 
loaded  with  thanks,  and  an  express  sent  down  to  Montague- 
house  with  the  intelligence. 

At  this  period  the  Examiner  became  a  favourite,  and  was 
served  up,  with  many  others,  at  breakfast,  in  Curzon-street. 

Of  this  paper  1  know  not  much.  Mr.  Hunt  certainly  offered 
his  services  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  I  believe  they  wrere  nei- 
ther wholly  declined  nor  accepted.  Lady  Perceval  told  me 
"  that  he  went  on  very  well  at  present,  but  was  a  queer  charac- 
ter." Adding  "  we  don't  like  him,  because  he's  in  gaol."  I 
remember  it  st.uck  me,  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  have 
been  a  recommendation  to  my  employers  ;  for  whoever  abused 
the  opposite  party  was  hailed  as  a  friend  to  ours  by  Lady  Per- 
ceval. 

I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  both  the  Hunts  made  the  same 
offer. 

Her  ladyship  also  told  me,  that  they  had  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Drarkard  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  same  objection  held  good 
against  him  ;    namely,  he  too  was  in  gaol. 

Mr.  Mayne,  of  the  Star,  being  at  this  time  serviceable  to  us 
but  not  going  quite  as  far  as  her  ladyship  wished,  1  was  desired 
to  point  out  to  him,  in  forcible  terms,  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  him,  in  case  he  gave  to  the  cause  his  bold  an  un- 
abated support,  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  came  to 
the  throne.  And  I  was  desired  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  impres- 
sing on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Mayne  and  his  co-partner,  Mr.  Tilloch, 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  affection  the  Princess  bore  towardi 
her  illustrious  mother. 

This  I  was  instructed  to  repeat  in  every  company  I  could, 
without  incurring  a  suspicion  of  who  I  was. 

Mr.  Mayne,  in  direct  terms,  in  his  office,  demanded  of  me, 
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"  If  they  were  to  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  her  Royal  Highnes* 
the  Princess  of  Wales."  I  replied,  that  I  was  directed  by  Lady 
Perceval  to  say  "  they  were;"  and  that  her  ladyship  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Mayne's  son,  whom  I  was  to  carry  with  me  to 
Curzon-street,  and  she  would  take  him  under  her  patronage. 
Mr.  Mayne  seemed  sensible  of  the  honor  and  benefit  more 
than  I  did,  to  be  derived  from  the  friendship  of  this  great  wo- 
man ;  but  on  account  of  his  son's  age,  and  what  Mr.  Mayne 
feared  could  not  be  remedied,  the  youth  being  at  Doctor 
Crombie's  school,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  he 
proposed,  instead,  his  brother-in-law,  and  said  the  smallest  place 
would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  that  his  paper  should  be 
entirely  subservient  to  her  ladyship's  views. 

Lady  Perceval  said  she  would  have  him  made  a  tide-waiter, 
or  an  exciseman  ;  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Mayne  preferred;  and 
in  a  few  days  I  carried  an  order  from  her  ladyship  to  Mr.  Mayne 
for  his  brother  to  attend  a  surveyor  at  Kensington  for  instruc- 
tions ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  sur- 
veyor was  prepared  to  beatten  ive  to  him;  that  his  salary  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  during  the  first 
six  weeks,  when  it  would  advance  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

The  young  man  entered  upon  his  office,  and  we  now  consi- 
dered Mr.  Mayne  firmly  bound  to  promulgate  the  thunders  of 
*'  the  sacred  cause''  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mayne,  in  reply 
to  one  I  sent  him  from  Curzon-street,  to  prepare  him  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  important  communication  from  Viscountess  Perceval. 

This  important  letter,  however,  was  not  sent,  for  what  reasons 
I  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider,  till  now,  though 
it  had  been  read  to  me  from  her  ladyship's  own  manuscripts. 
I  stated  in  conversation  with  Messrs.  Mayne  and  Tilloch  some 
of  the  particulars  as  I  had  been  directed  to  do. 

A  few  days  after  this  Lady  Perceval  told  me  they  were  afraid 
to  venture  it.  This  I  conceived  to  be  a  mere  subterfuge,  and 
that  it  was  to  appear  in  some  other  paper.  Her  ladyship's  visi- 
ble shyness  on  the  subject  I  attributed  to  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing not  handsomely  acted  in  preparing  Mr.  Mayne  to  receive, 
through  me,  what  was  now  to  be  given  to  another.  However, 
1  was  not  right  in  my  conjecture. 

Mr.  Mayne  having  seen  letters  from  her  ladyship  addressed  to 
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fne,  wherein  this  document  was  mentioned,  instantly  acquitted 
me  of  all  blame,  and  much  as  it  hurt  him,  endeavoured  to 
apologize  for  Lady  Perceval  herself,  by  her  not  being  aware  of 
the  injury  such  a  proceeding  would  do  his  paper.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  her  ladyship  was  aware  of  the  injury  she 
would  do  Mr.  Mayne;  and  as  to  my  feelings  she  soothed  them  in 
her  way,  by  driving  to  my  lodgings  in  Crawford-street,  two  or 
three  times,  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  talking  me  over.  For  it 
should  here  be  mentioned,  that  her  ladyship  boasts  of  being 
able  to  talk  any  man  over  in  live  minutes.  Some  remarks, 
however,  appeared  in  the  Star  relative  to  this  suppressed  letter; 
the  morning  after  which,  I  called,  as  usual,  upon  Lady  Per- 
ceval, orders  having  been  previously  given  to  the  servants  to 
admit  me  at  any  hour. 

I  read  to  her  the  remarks  in  the  Star,  and  said  that  they 
must  have  written  down  what  I  said  when  preparing  them  for 
the  letter  immediately  after  I  left  them,  or  they  never  could 
have  retained  it  so  correctly  as  in  some  instances  to  use  the 
vt'iy  words. 

Her  ladyship  said  "  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  no  one  would 
believe  it ;  and  the  letter  never  will  be  made  public  by  us." 
She  then  studiously  changed  the  discourse. 

On  my  return  to  Crawford-street  I  mentioned  the  whole  affair 
to  Mrs.  Mitford,  expressing  my  positive  belief  that  her  ladyship- 
was  making  a  tool  of  me.  Mrs.  Mitford,  as  she  had  uniformly 
done,  defended  her  ladyship;  and  I,  as  I  ever  had  done,  gave  up 
the  point  to  my  wife. 

A  paragraph  of  this  nature  and  importance  must  have  been 
seen  by  the  whole  of  our  party.  I  say  our  party,  as  Lady  Per- 
ceval in  all  her  letters  made  me  "  one  of  us." 
"  If  it  had  not  originated  with  them,  should  I  not  have  been 
called  upon,  and  sent  to  enquire  from  what  source  it  emanated 
as  it  was  in  our  paper  alone — our  paper,  which  was  never  to 
insert  what  did  not  come  through  my  hands  ; — our  paper 
which  was  paid  forks  support  to  the  cause  ?  I  should  here  observe, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  the  most  trifling  articles  I  have  been 
hurried  off,  to  know  why  and  wherefore  they  gained  admission  ; 
and  her  ladyship  has  dispatched,  or  carried  herself,  the  reasons 
to  Blackheath  !  Here  no  question  was  asked,  nor  did  her  lady- 
ship ever  after  resume  the  subject. 

There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  transac- 
tion and  the  more-  recent   one  relative  to  the  letters  published 
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in  the  News  of  April  the  4th,   that  the  most  careless  observer 
must  perceive  it. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  it  is  this — had  Lady  Per- 
ceval not  had  a  knowledge  of  the  article  in  question,  she  would 
have  contradicted  it,  as  that  article  was  the  substance  of  a  letter 
stated  to  be  official,  and  which  I  saw  in  her  hands.  If  her  la- 
dyship then  had  official  letters  to  publish  relative  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  she  not  more  likely  to  have 
others  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  connection  betwixt  her 
ladyship  and  that  illustrious  personage  become  so  close  as  to  in- 
duce her  ladyship  to  take  a  house  on  Blackheath,  in  order  to 
be  ■"  within  a  walk  of  Montague-house  ?" 

Somewhere  about  this  time  I  had  it  in  charge  to  procure  in- 
sertion in  the  Times  of  a  long  and  intemperate  letter  concern- 
ing the  injustice  of  withholding  from  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  her  "just  rights,"  and  establishment  as  Prin- 
cess Regent,  &c.  This  paper  Mr.  Walter  received,  read,  and 
promised  to  place  in  his  columns.  I  returned  with  the  intelligence 
to  Curzon-street,  where  I  dined,  and  spent  the  evening. 

About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  a  messenger  arrived  from  Mr. 
Walter,  who  returned  me  the  packet,  with  a  letter,  stating  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Her  ladyship  was  not  a  little  alarmed  lest  Mr.  Walter  should 
desert  and  give  up  her  name.  1  had  no  such  fears.  I  saw  sufficient 
in  the  spirit  of  the  epistle  to  account  for  its  rejection,  without 
supposing  3Ir.  Walter  capable  of  forfeiting  his  honor.  I  re- 
plied to  the  letter,  and  her  ladyship  slept  in  peace.  Mr. 
Speechlev,  her  ladyship's  nephew,  went  homeland  remained  with 
me  that  night,  to  go  to  her  ladyship,  in  case  any  communica- 
tion came  from  the  Times  to  me  in  the  morning. 

The  following  letter  will  shew  the  progress  made  by  the  me-*' 
thod  adopted  of  engaging  the  papers: 

Cuizon-street,    11  o'clock. 
My  Dear  Sir., 
Come   down  to  l-'ulham  on  receipt  of  this  ;    you  have  plen'y  of  time  as  we 
do  not  dine  till  five. 

I  am  all  in  a  bustle,  and  cannot  exist  without  your  help. 
In  the  evening;  I  come  to  town,  so  I  can  set  you  down  ;   if  not,  we'll  make  a 
bed  fur  you.     You  will  be  rejoiced   to  find   what  a  nappy  train  we  are  pro- 
ceeding iu.     Whitbfead   is  behaving  manly  ;  and  I  have  gained  two  coun- 
try members  siuce  we  parted.     Don't  fail. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
John  Mitfcrd;  Esq.  Crawford-street.  B-  P« 
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I  did  indeed  find  her  ladyship  in  a  bustle;  but  as  the  sheets 
we  filled  were  never  printed,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  the 
editors,  (as  they  did  by  many  others,)  thought  them  not  wor- 
thy, and  got  rid  of  them  by  fearing  they  were  libellous.  We 
reached  Curzon-street  about  twelve  o'clock,  where  I  remained 
until  three,  arranging  matters  for  the  papers.  The  following 
day  her  ladyship  shewed  me  what  had  appeared  in  the  Pilot 
and  Star. 

Her  ladyship  gave  these  into  my  hand,  and  begged  me  to 
assure  Mr.  Mayne,  that  his  paper  would  have  the  sole  eclat  of 
producing  them.  I  derived  some  satisfaction  from  this,  as  I 
deemed  it  a  compensation  due  for  having  so  illiberally  deceived 
the  Star  on  a  former  occasion.-  They-  were  printed  by  Mr. 
Mayne,  who  was  next  day  taxed  by  the  Pilot  with  having  stolen 
from  his  columns.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that  the  Pilot  had 
published  the  same  documents  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Star.  Mr.  Mayne  replied  to  this  charge  in  his  following 
paper.  I  was  angry  and  distressed,  and  proceeded  to  expos- 
tulate rather  warmly  with  her  ladyship  on  such  repeated  un- 
handsome treatment,  which  I  averred  would  be  the  means  of 
losing  Mr.  May ne's  friendship.  But  her  ladyship  excused  her- 
self by  saying,  that  she  could  not  refuse  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr- 
Magrath;  the  Pilot  having,  through  him,  become  such  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  I  now  plainly  perceived  that  Viscountess  Perceval  was 
incapable  of  acting  honorable  in  these  matters,  without  finesse 
and  trick  to  sully  it.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  relax  in  my  ef- 
forts, but  cheerfully,  as  before,  dedicated  the  whole  of  my  time 
to  her  ladyship  and  the  "  saced  cause." 

I  had  been  so  long  amused  by  vague  promises  of  a  situa« 
tion,  that  I  now  placed  very  small  hopes  on  any  thing  said  to  me 
on  such  a  subject.  Lady  Perceval  was  acquainted  with  my  cir- 
cumstances; she  knew  me  to  be  poor  and  dependent  upon  her, 
and  she  determined  to  keep  me  so. 

I  was  told  I  should  be  provided  for  when  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  acquired  an  establishment  suitable  to  her 
rank  in  the  state,  which  her  ladyship  repeatedly  said,  "  they 
must  be  compelled  to  give  her." 

I  deem  it  no  breach  of  confidence  to  state  any  thing  her 
ladyship  ever  instrusted  me  with.  She  first  broke  the  seal 
of  secrecy  ;  and  by  her  conduct  released  me  in  the  eyes  of  all 

vol.   yu.  3  b 
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honorable  men,  even  from  the  sacred  pledge  of  an  oath,  had 
I  been  bound  by  one.  The  fault  of  most  garrulous  people  is, 
that  of  stating  more  than  the  truth,  or  too  much  of  the  truth. 
Thus  her  ladyship  could  not  in  the  full  display  of  ostentation 
and  weakness,  avoid  telling  me,  as  a  profound  secret,  "  that  aa 
soon  as  it  could  be  done,  and  she  believed  it  would  not  be  long 
ilrst,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  to  be  removed,  and  she  (Vis- 
countess Perceval)  was  to  fill  her  situation  about  the  illustrious 
personage,  her  friend. "  This  was  repeated  to  me  at  Perceval- 
lodge  one  evening,  when  her  ladyship  returned  in  more  than 
ordinary  spirits  from  Montague-house.  But  1  believe  this  and 
many  other  similar  secrets  were  confided  to  me,  partly  to  gratify 
her  ladyship's  vanity,  and  partly  to  induce  me  to  hope  for  my 
myself,   when  my  patroness   was  thus  exalted. 

Lady  Perceval  must  have  considered  herself  as  on  a  height  too 
proud  for  the  assaults  of  censure,  and  me  as  a  great  fool,  to 
trust  in  me  as  she  did,  and  then  suppose  I  should  hold  my 
peace  when  she  cried 

"  Havoc k  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,-*. 

to  run  me  down  by  every  foul  means  that  malice  and  cunning 
could  devise. 

As  Mr.  Magrath  makes  some  figure  hereafter,  I  shall  let  my 
readers  know  who  he  is.  Mr.  Magrath*  now  an  intimate  friend 
of  Viscountess  Perceval,  was  formerly  a  linen  merchant  near 
Palrnersfown,  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  account 
of  some  service  he  rendered  against  the  rebels,  he  left  his  native 
country  with  a  pension.  He  resided  sometime  at  Fulhara,  in 
Middlesex,  employed  in  collecting  intelligence  for  the  Pilot 
newspaper.. 

To  proceed.  The  motion  which  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
had  given  notice  of,  now  engrossed  all  our  attention.  Ker 
Royal  Highness  was  notacquainted  with  his  intention  until  it  was 
announced  in  the  public  journals;  nor,  according  to  Lady  Per- 
ceval's account,  did  her  Royal  Highness  much  approve  of  him. 
However,  1  was  ordered  to  repair  to  No.  10,  Abingdon-street, 
Westminster,  on  the  afternoon  the  motion  was  to  be  made,  which 
I  did  in  her  ladyship's  carriage  ;  herself,  Mr.  Perceval,  junior, 
and  Mr.  Speechley,  forming  the  party. 

Her  ladyship  had  previously  acquainted  me,  tl.iat  this  house 
was  taken  for  the  convenience  of  the  party  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;   and  that  Mr.  Land  was  much  of  a  gentleman,  and 
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could  be  safely  trusted.  I  bad  received  before  three  different 
billets  upon  this  house  :  but  the  distance  from  Crawford-street 
prevented  en  y  attendance ;  I  found  it  not  inelegantly  furnished; 
but  such  an  air  of  mystery  was  observed,  such  caution  in  clos- 
ing the  doors,  shewing  different  people  into  separate  rooms,  and 
so  much  whispering,  that  I  began  to  imagine  myself  in  one  of 
those  mansions  fit  for  "  treasons  and  stratagems,"  described  in 
the  romances  of  Mrs.  RadclifTe  or  Monk  Lewis. 

Mr.  Land  himself  was  in  the  house,  but  of  no  farther  conse~ 
quence  than  to  receive  the  orders  of  Viscountess  Perceval.  We 
attended  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  gallery  being 
cleared,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  Montague-house. 

We  this  evening  supped  in  great  stile.  Mr.  Magrath  joined 
us  after  it  was  concluded,  and  we  then  were  given  to  under- 
stand (that  is,  Mr.  Magrath,  Mr.  Speechley,  and  myself,)  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
to  pass  through  the  King's  Mews,  and  we  were  to  raise  a  party, 
or  mob,  to  take  the  horses  from  her  carriage  and  drag  her  to 
Warwick-House*  vi  et  armis. 

Mr.  Magrath  was  not  backward  in  sserting  that  it  might  be 
accomplished  with  ease.  I  was,  however,  doubtful  both  as  to 
the  propriety  and  use  of  such  a  measure,  and  I  considered  it 
far  beneath  us,  as  the  agents  of  her  Royal  Highness,  to  court  the 
applause  of  the  mob  in  her  favour.  Indeed  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  the  shouts  of  a  rabble  could  assist  in  "  com- 
pelling them  to  enlarge  the  establishment  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness," for  such  was  the  constant  aim  we  had  in  view  in  all  our 
proceedings,  and  Lady  Perceval  frequently  expressed  her  belief 
that  John  Bull  would  come  forward  and  insist  upon  it. 

Lady  Perceval  said  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  her  Royal 
Highness  to  live  with  her  royal  consort,  but  merely  to  have 
apartments,  and  interchange  common  civilities  when  they  met. 

In  short  she  would  repeat,  "  let  them  live  as   the  D and 

D ss  of  lf>  ■» »  k  :  we  will  be  satisfied,  and  so  will  John 

Bull," 

(To  be  continued*} 
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ALICE  GRAY, 
Metrical   Scott's    Tale. 

(Continued  from  page  284.) 


BUT  erne,  the  leader  of  the  crew, 
Had  aspect  fierce  and  wild  to  view, 
With  threat'ning  brow  and  shaggy  beard* 
And  eye  that  never  danger  fear'd ; 
On  whose  swart  features  rude  and  darks 
Each  passion  fell  had  set  its  mark  ; 
While  every  gesture,  tone,  and  look, 
A  bleak  and  barren  mind  bespoke, 
CIorbuc  his  name. — Ask  you  his  life  ? 
It  was  a  sad  and  wretched  strife 
With  want  and  woe,   with  blood  and  guiii 
(Much  blood  for  villain's  hire  he'd  spilt) 
With  savage  and  repentant  mood 
As  each  by  turns  his  heart  subdued* 
For  now,  in  frantic  vise  he's  proud,. 
In  madness,  bold  ;  in  fury,  loud  ; 
And  now  in  anguish  melts  to  tears 
The  wretched  victim  of  his  fears. 
Ah !  who  that  ever  felt  the  bliss, 
The  more  than  mortal  blessedness. 
Of  virtuous  deed,  of  virtuous  thought^ 
From  heav'nly  contemplation  caught, 
The  peace  of  soul,  serene  and  calm,. 
For  e'vevy  woe  a  precious  balm, 
The  proud  contentment  of  the  mind, 
In  peril  and  in  pang  resign'd, 
The  dauntless  mien,  the  fearless  breast^ 
Of  innocence,  the  sign  and  test, 
Would  madly  change  the  fervent  glow 
For  aught  that  guilt  has  to  bestow  : 
For  stealthy  pace  that  fears  the  wind 
Looking  in  terror  still  behind  ; 
For  throbbing  pulse  and  aching  heart. 
Remorse's  fang,  and  sin's. keen  smart : 
For  eye  that  scowls  with  sullen  air, 
For  mind  distraught  with  fell  despair  ^ 
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For  feelings  harrowed  up  with  dread: 
For  death — the  wretch  is  never  dead ! 

XI. 

Gorbuc  this  spotted  man  of  blood 
Beside  Dame  Alice'  pallet  stood: 
He,  whom  nor  love  nor  pity  touch'd, 
With  giant  grasp  her  shoulder  clutch' d  ; 
Shook  the  scared  beldam  from  her  trance, 
And,  while  she  eyed  his  form  askance, 
Roar'd  fiercely  in  her  startled  ear, 
"  Array  thee  in  thy  wonted  geer 
And  mount  upon  my  nimble  steed — 
Thou'd  best  obey — I  thee  areed  ! 
A  peerless  lady  of  this  land 
Needs  aid  from  thy  experienc'd  hand/' 

XII. 

Alice,  sage  matron,  skill' d  in  all 
That  can  to  travail  pangs  befall, 
Who  knew  each  herb,  its  wondrous  power? 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  that  hour, 
And  could  with  prudent  lore  foretel 
If  all  that  happ'd  would  happen  well, 
Whose  practis'd  hand  might  well  assist 
Nature's  own  efforts  when  she  list, 
Was  sought  with  eager  prayer  by  all 
From  humble  cot  to  banner'd  hall ; 
For  she,  beside,  had  power  to  trace 
In  new-born  infant's  thoughtless  face 
What  woe  or  weal  might  it  await 
In  this  world's  mix'd  and  jarring  state:; 
The  eye,  the  nose,  the  lip,  the  chin, 
Sure  tokens  all  of  grace  or  sin, 
Portending  honour,  wealth  and  fame, 
Or  sorrow,  penury  and  shame. 
She  in  each  feature  too  could  find 
The  mother's  look,  the  father's  mind, 
Just  as  the  crone  with  wily  thought, 
Forejudg'd  her  omens  would  be  bought* 
Nor  did  she  lack  that  highest  worth, 
In  those  who  tend  on  human  birth, 
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To  soothe  the  hour  of  anxious  pain* 
With  ribbaldjest,  and  wanton  strain ; 

To  cheat  the  sufferer  of  a  throe, 

Or  deck  with  smiles  the  face  of  woe, 

By  telling  some  lascivious  joke, 

By  prurient  madam  loosely  spoke, 

Or  some  ambigious  word  or  deed, 

By  simple  maiden  done  or  said, 

Which  learned  wives  would  turn  the  while, 

To  purpose  naught  and  meaning  vile  ; 

Rare  arts  !  which  prudent  nurse  or  leech, 

Must  learn,  must  practice,  and  must  teach, 

xur. 

Alice,  who  heard  the  stern  behest 
W7hich  ruthless  Gorbuc  had  address' d> 
JNow  play'd  a  well  dissembled  part ; 
(No  age  robs  woman  of  that  art  !) 
Feign' d  look  of  joy,  and  conscious  smile. 
The  gloomy  ruffian  to  beguile. 
And  truth  to  say,   her  panic  now 
Was  much  diminished,  I  trow, 
For  one  among  the  lawless  four 
She  knew  to  be  the  young  Fitz-More, 
Son  of  old  More  'ycleped  the  tall, 
And  serving-man  in  neighbouring  hall. 
At  sight  of  him  she  grew  more  bold, 
And  "  well,"  quoth  she,  if  I'm  poor  and  old, 
But  what  of  good  I  can  perform, 
God's  will  I'll  do,  in  spite  of  storm, 
Or  pitch-dark  night,  or  pelting  rain, 
Or  worse,  my  old  rheumatic  pain. 
As  heaven  shall  judge  I  know  ye  not 
Or  I  had  come  at  hist,  God  wot : 
But  in  this  lonesome  drear  abode, 
Full  two  good  miles  from  any  road, 
How  could  I  tell  but  robber  train 
Might  strive  an  entrance  here  to  gain  ? 
And  yet,  alas  !  au  if  they  came, 
They'd  find  me  old,  and  poor,  and  lame; 
Nothing  to  tempt  them  ; — though,  in  truth, 
In  wrinkled  age,  or  blooming  youth, 
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From  man  whom  lust  and  lechery  chafe 
Our  helpless  sex  is  never  safe." 
XIV. 
Impatient  gesture  Gorbuc  shew'd; 
With  mirth  the  other  faces  glow'd 
To  hear  the  mumbling,  wither'd  dame, 
Talk  of  her  fears  from  amorous  fkme. 
Cut  she,  who  caught  from  Gorbuc's  eye, 
A  wrathful  glare  that  might  defy 
A  heaven-fraught  pencil  to  express 
in  all  its  fearful  sullenness, 
With  terror  from  her  bed  up-sprung, 
Though  still  she  could  not  stop  her  tongue. 
No  wonder  that !     What  art  could  teach 
To  woman  modesty  of  speech  ? 
What  wight  so  lucky  ever  caught 
A  woman  silent  when  she  ought? 
Alice,  with  wafture  of  her  hand, 
Now  sought  to  tell  the  gazing  band, 
Mow  female  modesty  forbade 
Before  their  eyes  herself  to  clad. 
She  will'd  them  turn  their  backs  awhile 
At  which  e'en  Gorbuc  deign'd  to  smile. 
But  still,  obedient,  wheel' d  him  round, 
And  with  his  comrades  pac'd  the  ground. 
The  ancient  prude  then  left  her  bed, 
Drew  on  her  hose,  and  coiff 'd  her  head, 
And  while  her  other  parts  she  dress'd, 
Her  various  feelings  thus  express'd: 

XV. 

"Rave  doings  these :  ah  !  well-aday  \ 
Thus  some  must  work — and  some  can  play. 
1  was  not  always  thus,  I  wot, 
When  Alice  liv'd  in  greenwood  cot. 
And  husband  had — a  yeoman  stout, 
Whose  arm  would  try  a  lusty  bout 
With  any  mate  that  dar'd  to  shew 
Slight  to  his  wife— good  wife,  I  trow  ! 
But  he  beneath  the  sod  is  laid, 
9r  it  had  ne'er  for  shame  been  said 
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That  Alice  Gray  was  rous'd  from  bed 
By  those  who  forc'd  her  humble  shed. 
Ah  !  gentle  Wat — thour't  in  thy  grave, 
And  little  dreams't  that  any  brave 
Hath  quail' d  thy  widow'd  spouse's  heart — 
'Twould  almost  make  thy  spectre  start 
Forth  from  the  earth.     And  sure,  in  night 
Like  this,  thy  angry  spirit  might 
Wake  from  its  slumber  in  the  tomb  ; 
I  almost  think  it  in  the  room  ! 
But  heav'n  forefend  !    Alice  is  bold 
Though  poor,  and  lame,  an4  very  old ; 

She  has  a  conscience  pure  and  clear " 

A  look  from  Goiibuc  rous'd  her  fear — 

Of  spotless  breast  he  could  not  brook  to  hear, 

XVI. 

By  this  the  dame  had  donn'd  her  clothes, 
And  from  the  bed-side  up  she  rose, 
Seeking  her  cloak  of  stout  grey  cloth, 
To  shield  her  from  the  tempest's  wrath, 
And  eke  her  hat,  and  polish' d  cane, 
That  might  her  feeble  steps  sustain. 
But  now  a  fearful  rite  began 
And  Alice'  heart' Srblood  coldly  ran 
As  Goiibuc  o'er  her  visage  drew 
A  sable  veil  that  hid  from  view 
Whither  she  went-r-or  how  conveyed  : 
Yet  she,  subdu'd,  no  struggle  made, 
Nor  spoke,  nor  mov'd  ;  but  darkling  stood, 
Pondering  her  fate  in  anxious  mood. 
A  silent  tear,  a  silent  prayer, 
The  anguish  of  her  mind  declare  ; 
And  as  the  horsemen  led  her  forth 
She  deem'd  her  doom  the  doom  of  death  I 
"With  sinewy  arm  around  her  waist, 
Gorbuc  upon  his  eourser  plac'd 
The  hood-wink'd  dame,  bidding  her  grasp 
His  giant  trunk,  and  hold  him  fast, 
Lest  as  the  steed  like  lightning  sped 
She  found  some  stream  or  ditch  her  bed. 
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XVII. 

The  meteor  streaming  thro'  the  sky, 

The  sightless  winds  that  howling  fly, 

The  living  light  that  darts  on  earth, 

Quick  as  the  mind  to  thought  gives  birtbs 

The  arrow,  hissing  in  its  course, 

The  deathfui  ball's  resistless  force, 

Might  all  seem  rivals  of  that  speed ; 

To  which  stern  Gorbuc  urg'd  his  steed ; 

While  close,  behind,  the  horsemen  ridej 

Spurring  each  courser's  galled  side. 

Thro'  vale,  thro'  flood,  o'er  hill,  o'er  plain, 

They  rush,  they  plunge,  they  dash,  they  strain  % 

Aw'd  by  no  peril  that  may  threat 

As  if  above,  or  chance  or  fate. 

For  still  the  angry  storm  was  loud, 

And  bright  careering  lightnings  plow'd 

The  dun  and  starless  brow  of  heav'n, 

As  Chaos  once  again  had  striv'n, 

Creation's  Hand  and  beauteous  frame 

To  make  a  wreck  without  a  name. 

And  still  the  rattling  thunders  peal'd 

Along  the  empyrean  field* 

While  mingling  torrents  intervene 

To  close  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Ah  me!  poor  Alice,  silent  now, 

To  every  saint  put  up  a  vow, 

Breathing  her  mental  prayers  as  fast 

As  if  each  moment  were  her  last, 

And  clung  to  Gorbuc's  ample  vest,, 

Obedient  to  his  sage  behest. 

To  disobey  had  been,  perforce, 

Th'  unskilful  rider  to  unhorse ; 

For  ne'er  before  had  she  display'd 

As  wife,  as  widow,  or  as  maid, 

Her  bold  dexterity  and  grace 

In  riding  such  a  furious  race. 

Most  gladly  too  would  she  dispense 

With  her  unwish'd  for  eminence, 

But  that  she  deem'd  her  guide  the  devil* 

And  held  it  wisdotn  to  be  civil. 

[To  he  continued.) 
VOL,  Vlt,  3  € 
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BALLAD-SINGERS. 


Sir, 

If  I  understand  the  intention  of  your  monthly  public 
tion,  it  is  chiefly  to  correct  and  counteract  vice,  in  what- 
ever garb  it  may  appear,  or  whatever  shape,  or  form,  or 
texture,  it  may  assume.  It  is  from  the  same  motive  that 
I  wish  to  present  to  your  view  the  following  observa- 
tions on  a  species  of  vice  never  perhaps  before  taken  notice 
of,  or  represented  in  its  proper  colours.  I  am  aware  I  have 
undertaken  a  subject  to  which  I  am  unable  to  do  justice* 
whicb  may  be  handled  with  more  effect  by  your  practiced 
correspondents.  However,  let  the  task  be  mine  to  draw 
a  rough  outline,  and  let  those  who  please  give  it  the  finish- 
ing stroke. 

As  vice  of  every  kind  is  but  too  prevalent  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  this  great  metropolis,  it  behoves  those  who 
wish  its  annihilation  or  suppression,  to  use  every  talent 
they  possess  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  better  method  than  that  of  beginning  at  its 
root. 

We  often  find  people  pointing  out  the  faults  of  others, 
but  we  seldom  find  them  using  the  means  to  correct  those 
faults,  or  to  admonish  or  give  seasonable  advice,  which  if 
once  applied  might  be  productive  of  the  best  and  most 
important  consequences— 

"  To  shew  virtue  her  own  image, 
Vice  her  own  feature." 

The  methods  of  procuring  a  living  resorted  to  by  many 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  are  really  wonder- 
ful and  multifareous,  and  among  the  long  train  of  Ways 
and  Means,  hardly  any  can  be  compared  to  that  of  street 
ballad-singing*  The  effects  of  the  fulsome,  obscene,  and 
improper  songs  that  are  sung  to  a  surrounding  mob,  com- 
posed of  people  of  all  ages,  who  affect  the  sneering  grin 
or  fascinating  look,  when  any  thing  ludicrous  or  infa- 
mous is  expressed,  must  assuredly  be  stamped  and  rivet- 
ted  on  the  imagination,  and  ultimately  corrupt  the  morals 
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of  the  idle  crowd.  It  scarcely  need  be  mentioned,  that 
these  songs  are  generally  composed  by  those  who  have  been 
initiated  in  all  the  slang,  filthiness,  and  corruption,  which 
that  seat  of  vice,  St.  Giles's,  can  produce.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  many  places  equally  famous  as  St.  Giles's,  but 
which  may  not  yet  have  received  a  name. 

I  have  seen  youths,  males  and  females,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  lending  a  more  willing  ear  to 
this  kind  of  entertainment  than  they  would  to  the  most 
devout  tutor,  and  pay  more  attention  than  they  would 
to  hear  a  good  sermon.  Man  is  naturally  corrupt  from 
the  cradle,  and  if  the  mind  is  not  changed,  it  will  in- 
stinctively incline  to  that  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  virtue ;  and  when  once  vice  creeps  in,  it  is  God  only 
that  can  purify  the  heart,  and  wash  away  the  stains  of 
"  inbred  sin." 

The  girls  that  generally  make  up  the  group  of  ballad* 
singers,  might,  if  properly  tutored,  fill  situations  as  ser- 
vants far  more  compatible  with  their  present  and  future 
welfare  than  the  vitiation  of  their  own  minds,  and  that 
of  others,  who  take  a  delight  in  hearing  them. 

Does  not  their  employment  point  out  in  strong  lan- 
guage that  they  are  in  w.ant  of  both  advice  and  assist- 
ance ?  Some  religious  societies  have  used,  and  are  using, 
every  means  to  reclaim  the  unfortunate  creatures  that 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  street,  who  from  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  lewdness  make  an  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious living ;  and  does  not  the  obscene  ballad-singer 
require  reformation  as  much  as  these? 

Let  us  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  evil  consequences 
that  may  arise  to  children  attended  by  servants  and 
nurses  in  their  ambulations  through  the  streets  ;  not  a 
ballad-singer  can  escape  their  notice,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  ballads  are  purchased  by  them  to  be  read  or 
sung  at  their  own  homes,  by  the  nurses,  &c.  and  some- 
times read  by  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

When  it  is  considered  that  religious  instruction,  when 
once  brought  home  to  the  inclinations,  and  preserved 
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and  continued  by  frequent  admonitiou,  has  always  been 
attended  and  blest  by  tbe  happiest  results  on  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  administered;  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  of  real  success  if  proper  persons  were  employed  to 
distribute  religious  tracts  suitable  to  the  situations  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  present- 
ed, if  at  the  same  time  the  real  advantages  of  Christianity 
are  duly  set  forth  and  recommended  by  the  donor.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  a  long  argument  or 
harangue  to  convince  the  man  of  reason  and  of  judgment 
(setting  aside  every  religious  motive)  that  the  utility  of 
such  an  undertaking  must  be  of  the  first  consequence, 
even  as  it  regards  the  general  weal  and  veil  being  ol  the 
community  at  large,  in  every  nation,  in  every  city,  and  in 
every  place,  where  such  individuals  are  to  be  found. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  such  pains  and  care  have 
been  taken  to  propagate  religion,  to  diti'jse  christian  know- 
ledge, to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  the  ignorant, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded,  to  rouse  the  sluggard 
from  lethargy  and  carelessness  about  a  futu  re  state,  to  send 
forth  the  gospel  in  its  utmost  purity,  to  send  missionaries 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  introduce  Sunday- 
schools,  yet  we  cannot  see  that  progress  which  might  be 
expected  towards  a  reformation  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  meeting-houses, 
numerous  almost  beyond  computation,  multitudes  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  truth  of  christian  purity,  benevolent  societies 
established  for  the  assistance  of  the  needy,  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  and  of  information  and  advice  to  the 
self  and  deluded-profligate ;  the  scriptures  are  spread 
abroad  in  the  earth  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  ol  his- 
tory ;  still  vice  prevails  in  every  street,  in  every  avenue, 
and  more  or  less,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  by  many  in  the  religious  world, 
that  pamphlets  have  been  printed  and  distributed  in  vari- 
ous directions,  but  are  the  instructions  and  examples  con- 
tained in  them  pursued  and  followed  up  with  energy  and 
assiduitv  ? 
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If  the  different  religious  sects,  with  the  approbation 
and  combined  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  were  to  send 
forth  men  of  tried  virtue  and  good  morals  into  the  dif- 
ferent streets,  lanes,  and  highways,  and  let  it  he  their 
solo  employment  to  endeavoar  to  persuade  and  reclaim 
(the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness)  the  obscene  ballad- 
singer,  the  girls  on  the  town,  tne  idle  vagabond,  &c.  we 
should  soon  be  convinced  of  the  most  happy  results. 

It  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  aid,  arid  give 
full  effect  to  their  exertions,  to  have  different  establish- 
ments; such,  for  example,  as  the  Magdalen,  6cc.  tor  the 
reception  of  individuals  of  the  above  description.  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  hardly  any  housekeeper  would  re- 
fuse his  mite  towards  so  good  a  cause,  if  once  persuaded 
of  its  ultimate  utility. 

Diffusing  religious  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society  would  not  only  tend  to  improve  their  minds, 
but  would  improve  their  habit3  and  manners,  and,  by 
that  means,  enable  them  to  extend  their  usefulness,  and 
become  at  last  worthy  subjects,  and  fill  up  the  different 
avocation6  that  they  might  be  called  to  in  life,  with  cre- 
dit to  themselves,  and  honor  to  society.  7  his  ought  to 
be  the  care  and  concern  of  every  one  who  wishes  for  the 
universal  welfare  of  mankind  :  and  surely  what  relates  to 
this  desirable  object,  or  is  immediately  connected  with 
it,  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  By 
this  kind  of  employment  we  should  contribute  to  the 
hap:,  lett  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  wh;ch  would 
be  pleasing  to  ourselves,  and  would  be  perfectly  con* 
tent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
v,  ay  conducive  to  the  real  happiness  of  mankind  in  ge^ 
neral. 

To  prove  the  above  observations  just  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  a  sur^ 
rev  of  the  real  and  happy  effects  produced  by  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  miners  in  Cornwall, 
and  also  of  those  in  the  coal-works  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, at  Ne'-rr-astle-upon-Tyne,    and   the    surrounding 
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camiUfi  The  mar.  that  i  is  by  nature  and  practice  "as 
a  lion,  in  searcn  of  his  prey/'  ferocious,  rapacious,  sa- 
vage, aiili  brutal,  at  once  becomes  bumble,  penitent, 
:.-..-.  :cer.r,  nedt,  and  harmless  "  as  a  lamb."  He  that 
was  formerly  a  dttrakait  tii-breaker,  swearer,  and 

house-breaker,  igndfa'nt  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  is 
now  traosfbrmed  into  a  miidness  and  serenity  :o  which 
he  was  before  a  stranger. 

I  un,  Si:   y: :;  ve;y  hJiTible  servant, 

C KS 

London,  April  9th.  IS  14. 


CHURCHILL  REDIVIVUS.— Xo.  III. 

SlE, 

In concluding  nv  [tuition  of  Church  ill's  theatrical 

characters,  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  mo- 
dern stage  possesses  many  perfc  men  hose  talents  and 
personal  qualities  seem  to  have  had  no  precursors.  At 
least,  several  6f  our  most  distinguished  actors  remain 
unapprc  priatc  J  in  the  pages  ::  the  satirist.  My  cata- 
logue, therefore,  remains  incomplete;  but,  if  I  thoughtit 
would  be  acceptable  to  yourself  and  your  reader,  I  might 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  shoot  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.,  and 
attempt  a  supplement  to  Churchill  in  delineating  those 
performers  whose  excellencies  or  defects,  or  whose  sin- 
gular combination  of  both,  render  them  original.  In  stat- 
ing my  intention,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood a*  pledging  myself  to  any  specific  time  for  begin- 
ning or  concluding  my  scheme.  Deliberation  will  be  most 
likely  to  lead  to  success ;.  and  intermission  may  save  your 
readers  from  the  fatigue  of  reiterated  sameness. 

It  has  been  whispered  to  me  by  a  friend,  that  the  thea- 
trical gentlemen  are  not  well  pleased  with  their  respective 
allotments.  I  am  not  surprised  it  should  be  so.  Truth 
is  welcome  only  when  it  echoes  the  sentiments  of  self- 
Jove.  I  remain,  &c. 

Afrit  4th,  1814.  Z» 
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Emery. 
Lo  Emery !     Without  the  least  finesse  of  art 
He  gets  applause ! 

In  characters  of  low  and  vulgar  mould 
Where  nature's  coarsest  features  we  behold  ; 
Where,  destitute  of  every  decent  grace, 
Unmanner'd  jests  ave  blurted  in  your  face; 
There,  he  with  justice  strict  attention  draws, 
Acts  truly  from  himself,  and  gains  applause. 

There  is  no  living  actor  of  whom  it  may  be  so  truly 
said  as  of  Emery,  that  he  "  holds   as  'twere  the   mirror 
up  to  nature.'*       In  rustic  characters  he  stands  pre-emi- 
nent ;  not  merely  for  a  provincial  accent,  an  ungainly  bow, 
a  vacant  grin,  or  an  uncouth  dress  ;  these  are   exterior 
adjuncts  which  any  man  may  assume  when  he  personates 
a  peasant ;  nor  are  they  exclusively  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter.    Emery  delights  us  by  that  entire  transfusion  of 
himself  into   the  part  he  plays,  which  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  an  actor  in  every  department  of  the  drama. 
Others  when  they  perform  remind  us  that  they  exhibit  a 
character  according  to  their  notions  of  what  it  should  be, 
and  leave  room  for  criticism  to  determine  whether  their 
notions  be  right  or  wrong :  but  Emery  absorbs  opinion 
in  conviction,  and  the  spectator  determines  at  once  that 
what  he  sees  is  precisely  what  he  ought  to  see.     When  I 
see  Emery  alone  on  the  stage,  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a  the- 
atre, and  the  illusion  continues  till  the  entrance  of  some 
other  convinces  me  that  it  is  acting  and  not  nature  which 
is  passing  before  me.      What  contributes  greatly  to  this 
perfection  in   Emery,  is  his  perpetual  attention  to   the 
business  of  the  stage,  whether  he  is  actually  speaking  or 
not;  while  other  actors  generally  contrive  to  fill  up  their 
intervals  by  looking  very  complacently  at  the  audience, 
admiring  their  own  persons,  or  exchanging  nods  with 
their  friends  and  companions  behind  the  scenes.     Every 
action,  every  tone,  every  attitude  of  Emery,  is  made  to 
blend  so  harmoniously  with  the  character  he  performs, 
that  he  seems  rather  to  represent  himself  than  his  author, 
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An  artium  est  celare  artentt  is  a  maxim  which  this  incom- 
parable  performer  finely  illustrates,  and  I  fee!  much  plea- 
sure in  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  opinion  of  his 
great  merits,  and  great  good  sense  in  not  attempting  any 
characters  beyond  those  for  which  he  is  so  peculiarly  en- 
dowed. 

Barrymore. 

Who  largely  deals  in  halMorm'd  sounds, 
And  wantonly  trangresses  nature  s  bounds, 
Whose  acting's  h*rd,  affected,  and  constrained, 
Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdain*  d, 
At  variance  set,  inflexible,  and  coarse, 
Ne'er  know  the  workings  of  united  force* 
Ne'er  kindly  soften  to  each  others  aid, 
Nor  shew  the  mingled  powers  of  light  and  shade. 

If  massy  limbs,  an  iron  voice,and  an  eye  whose  leaden  ex* 
pression  has  no  rival  but  in  the  ocular  glare  of  those  vene-* 
rable  gentlemen,  Gog  and  his  brother,  who  protect  the  en- 
trance to  our  civic  senate  at  Guildhall, were  solid  and  legiti- 
mate claims  to  histrionic  excellence,  Mr.  Barrymore  might 
proudly  disdain  all  competition  ;  but  as  brains  happen  to 
be  reckoned  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  an  actor, 
it  is  no  wonder  his  pretensions  have  never  been  acknow- 
ledged.   Every  man,  however,  has  a  right  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  faculties  he  possesses;  and  I  do  not 
therefore  blame  Mr.  Barrymore  that  he  bellows  so  loud, 
because  if  he  neglected  his  lungs,  what  other  proof  could 
he  give  of  his  privilege  to  be  heard  ?    I  remember  his 
playing  Octavian,  and  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  some  years 
ago;  but  he  certainly  used  the  managers  very  ill,  for 
one  half  the  audience  preferred  hearing  him  outside  the 
theatre  and  saving  their  money.— I  happened  to  be  in 
company  with  an  old  gentleman  who  was  very  deaf,  and 
always  used  a  ear-trumpet:  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Barry- 
more, however,  had  no  bounds  when  he  discovered,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  do,  that  he  needed  no  artificial  medium 
of  sound  to  hear  his  voice.    When  he  is  motionless  his 
arras  hang  so  forward  that  he  always  reminds  me  of  a 
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penguin,  the  elegant  appearance  of  whose  fins  dangling 
by  their  sides  on  the  shores  of  the. Southern  Ocean  has 
been  frequently  discribed  by  travellers.  Yet  I  do  not 
disapprove  of  his  Buckingham,  in  Richard  III. ;  and 
think  that  the  suavity  and  grace  with  which  he  cajoles 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  aje  precisely  of  that  qua- 
lity and  stamp  which  would  subdue  the  faculties  of  any 
turtle-eating  alderman  who  may  arrive  at  that  civic  dig- 
nity. 

MUKDEN. 

Who  never  cares  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  leaves  out  nonsense  or  puts  iu  ; 
And  aims  at  wit,  tho'  levelTd  in  the  dark, 
His  random  arrows  seldom  hit  the  mark. 
Who  seeks  applause  by  every  form  of  face, 
And  grins,  and  squints,  and  revels  in  grimace, 
While  words  halfstrangVd  murmur  on  his  tongue, 
Or  hiss  like  cyder  thro'  a  rotten  bung.  * 

This  comedian  trusts  too  much  to  buffoonery,  too  little 
to  art,  and  nothing  to  nature.  Whenever  he  raises  a 
laugh,  it  is  commonly  produced  by  some  distortion  of 
face,  or  some  perverse  enunciation  of  sentences,  which 
strike  the  vulgar  as  vastly  droll  and  grotesque,  but  excite 
only  pity  in  the  reflecting.  A  man  may  twist  his  mouth 
into  a  hideous  rshape,  and  fancy  he  is  very  successful, 
without  reflecting  that  many  a  gold-laced  hat  has  been 
acquired  through  a  horse-collar  by  superior  flexibility  of 
muscles,;  or  he  may  expand  his  eyes  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  dollar,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  he  is  libelling 
nature.  This  sort  of  broad  caricature  and  low  burlesque 
is  far  removed  from  the  legitimate  excellence  of  dra- 
matic entertainment,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  refinement  of  the  stage.  They 
who  find  delight  in  it  need  never  languish  for  gratification 
while  Sadler's  Wells,  Grimaldi,  and  the  minor  theatres, 

*  These  four  lines  I  have  ventured  to  compose,  and  add  them 
to  Churchill,  with  a  view  to  complete  Mr,  Mmiden's  character. 

VOL.  VII.  3  D 
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have  existence.  Mr.  Munden,  too,  has  unfortunately 
conceived  himself  to  be  a  wit,  and  capable  of  embellish- 
ing his  author  with  spontaneous  strokes  of  humor.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  perpetually  thrusting  in  some  miserable 
conceit,  some  crude  joke  of  his  own,  to  enliven  the  scene, 
."  This  is  vilianous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in 
the  fool  that  uses  it."  So  says  Shakespeare ;  but  Mr. 
Munden  may  perhaps  deny  the  ambition,  because  all  his 
good  things  pass  for  the  author's  with  the  majority  of 
the  audience,  and  pass. for  nothing  with  the  rest.  If  he 
would  reform  this  predilection,  however,  and  trust  more 
to  his  mind  than  his  face  for  producing  merriment,  he 
would  acquire  a  reputation  better  worth  the  desire  of  a 
wise  man  ;  for  I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  genuine  comic 
powers  which  might  be  applied  to  the  illustration  of 
the  stage,  and  the  exact  imitation  of  nature,  instead  of 
being  made  subservient  to  vulgar  buffoonery,  and  studied 
improprieties  of  manner. 


CALAMITOUS  CONDITION    of   BONAPARTE'S 
ENGLISH  ADHERENTS, 


Sir, 
The  fall  of  a  great  man  always  involves  the  declension 
of  his  parasites,  because  they  commonly  want  prudence 
to  apostatize  in  time,  or  virtue  to  grace  apostacy  at  any- 
time. This  is  precisely  the  lamentable  and  forlorn  con* 
dition  to  which  most  of  the  adherents  of  Bonaparte  in 
this  country  are  now  reduced.  After  having  insulted 
the  characteristic  discernment  and  manly  feeling  of  the 
English  nation  by  applauding  the  actions  of  a  man 
whose  desperate  game  it  has  been  to  annihilate  us;  after 
having  descended  so  vilely  low  as  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  a  tyrant  whose  system  of  despotism  was  so  exquisitely 
constructed  that  its  very  perfection  formed  its  infamy, 
they  are,  at  length,  reduced  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
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men  who  have  prostituted  their  services  without  that  re- 
ward of  vice  which  sometimes  sheathes  the  edge  of  pub- 
lic contempt  by  private  affluence.     They  have  been  fools 
as  well  as  knaves:  they  have  bartered   reputation   and 
conscience  for  precarious  notoriety,  and  must  now  sink 
back   to  their  primitive   obscurity  with  the  consoling 
consciousness  of  being  followed  into   seclusion  by  the 
scorn  and   abhorrence  of  the   good    and   wise.     While 
their  idol  justified,  as  it  were,  venal  panegyric  by  suc- 
cess;  while  he  held  the  opinions  of  men  in  suspence  by 
the  splendor  of  his  military  achievements  ;  and   while 
the  judgments  of  the  vulgar  and   unreflecting  lay  pros- 
trate before  his  career  of  conquest,  with  no  power  to 
analyse    his    motives,    means,  or  ends,   these    degraded 
hirelings  found  some  security  for  their  admiration    of 
passing  events,  and  some  hope  of  reward  in  calculating 
the  future  from  the  past.     When  they  were  accused  of 
fawning,  they  could  reply  by  triumphantly  pointing  to 
the  man  who  held  nations  captive,  and  disposed  of  em- 
pires by  his  nod  ;    when  they  were  convicted  of  treach- 
ery to  their  native  land,  they  had   a  defence  resting  on 
the   almost   entire    subjugation   of    Europe;    a     base, 
an    ignoble  defence,  but  the  only  one  suited  to  those 
who  used  it.     With  no  sagacity  to  calculate  upon  the 
operation  of  certain  principles,  with  no  wish  to  see  the 
approaching  dawn  of  that  day   which  was  to  look  upon 
the  liberties  of  renovated   Europe,  with  no  hope  to  be- 
hold the  despot  hurled  from   his  desolating  supremacy, 
but  clinging  only  to  the  sordid,  selfish,  vile,  and  degene- 
rate desire  of  having  their  own  prophecies  accomplished, 
their  own  eulogies  justified,  and  a  market  ensured  to  their 
own  trading  politics,  they  persevered  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  in  defiance  of  loy- 
alty, honor,  and  virtue,  in  defiance  even  of  that  honesty 
which    reckons   upon    prompt   payment,  to   crawl   and 
wriggle   till  the  very  tilth  which   generated  them   was 
cleansed  away. 
Their  present  forlorn  condition  might  excite  senti- 
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ments  of  compassion  if  their  misery  had  been  the  result 
of  common  profligacy :  but  he  who  could  feel  any  real 
sorrow  at  the  calamities  of  beings  who  yet  seem  without 
their  final  reward,  must  abandon  all  his  notions  of  re- 
tributive justice. 

Among  those  who  stand  eminently  conspicuous  in  this 
file  of  volunteers,  may  be  reckoned  the   titled  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.     With  the  private 
exploits  of  this  individual,  I  do  not  propose  to  interfere' 
they  are  upon  record,  and  to  recur  to  them  must  always 
prove  a  source  of  consolation  of  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  deprive  him.     But  his  public  conduct  is  a  fair  question 
of  public  animadversion,  and  as  such  I  mean  to  discuss  it. 
The  Monthly  Magazine  has  long  discovered  symptoms 
of  decline  in  its  literary  character,  which  have  extended 
themselves  also  to  its  sale.     As  a  fillip  to  push  it  into 
momentary  notice,  its  recent  efforts  have  consisted  of  fu- 
rious attacks  upon  ail  those  political   transactions  whose 
glorious  developement  we  are  at  this  moment  celebrat- 
ing.    By    much  puffing  and  blowing  the  poor  man  has- 
raised  a  smoke,  though  not  a  blaze  ;  and  in  this  fuliginous 
atmosphere  he  sits  like  a  bloated  spider  in  a  St.  Giles's 
back  garret,  that  solaces  itself  with  a  stray  bug,  or  a  bewil- 
dered flea,   during  the  absence  of  the  fly  season.    His  fly 
season  is  disastrous  news  ;  Ms  wandering  bug  and  thought- 
less flea  are  petty  domestic  events,  which  may  be  tortured 
into  insinuations,  or  mixed  up  for  food  to  his  diseased 
fancy.     A  few  specimens  of  his  political  labors  will  best 
explain  my  meaning. 

In  the  number  for  February  he  notices  the  exhibition 
at  the  British  Institution,  and  observes,  with  reference 
to  his  own  incapacity  as  a  pictorial  critic,  "  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  display  of  talents  is  wholly  out  of  the  question." 
Mark  the  sequt  i — 

"  At  least  fifty  of  the  pictures  are  of  the  first  order  of 
merit  in  theirseveral  lines,  and  will  adorn  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  the  country  for  ages  to  come;  at 
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least,  till  some  confederacy  of  despots,  envious  of 
British  liberty  and  prosperity,  bring  their  hordes  of  Cos- 
sacks and  barbarian  soldiers  to  destroy  all  that  is  great 
and  noble  among  us."    Does  this  frantic  knight — even  in 
the  foolish  delirium  of  his  own  perverted  mind,  consider 
the  allied  sovereigns,  who  when  he  wrote  the  above  des- 
picable rant,  were  fighting  for  peace,  and  have  since  ob- 
tained it ;  does  he*  I  say,  consider  them  as  a  "  confede- 
racy of  despots  ?"     Poor  lunatic  !  If  he  will  calmly  avow 
it,  he  shall,  for  once  in  his  life,  command  my  pity,  be- 
cause I  cannot  violate  my  nature  so  much  as  to  feel  en- 
mity against  mere  irrational  matter.     But  this  trash  had 
a  very  different  origin.     The  sacred  league  whose  trium- 
phant progress  had  humbled   the  power  of  the  tyrant, 
and   tarnished   those  warlike  laurels  that  entwined  his 
brow,  was  necessarily  an  object  of  hatred  to  him  who 
loved  and    worshipped  the  grim  idol  of  jacobinism,  and 
all  the  sympathies  of  whose  vegetable  nature  were  alarm- 
ed  as  he  contemplated  its  downfal  and  pollution. 

The  same  Magazine  furnishes  two  more  proofs  of  this 
patriot's  zeal  and  virtue.  They  are  the  following: 

<c  As  one  means  of  I  cording  the  proportions  of  political  vir- 
tue and  prostitution,  which  distinguish  the  present  period,  we 
may  quote  the  remuneration  conferred  on  the  proprietors  of  two 
newspapers  of  opposite  political  character.  The  proprietor  of 
the  independent  paper,  the  Statesman,  after  passing  between 
three  and  four  years  in  Newgate,  and  still  subject  to  the  pay? 
ment  of  heavy  tines,  purposes,  we  understand,  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty in  that  paper  for  three  thousand  pounds  ;  whereas  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  ministerial  paper,  the  Courier,  who  have,  dur« 
ing  the  corresponding  period,  been  enjoying  every  gratification 
which  power  and  affluence  can  confer  on  them,  and  acquiring 
profits,  it  is  said,  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  have  lately  offered  their 
property  for  sale,  but  at  the  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds! 
We  contrast  these  facts,  with  no  invidious  feeling  towards  either 
of  the  parties;  but  they  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  tvorthy  of 
record  as  characteristic  of  the  times  ;  and  it  cannot,  hereafter, 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  who  reads  this  statement,  that 
so  few  newspapers  advocate  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  peopled 
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*c  We  observe  a  further  essay  of  the  enemies  of  free  enquiry 
in  the  announcement  of  "a  North  British  Review,  or  Con- 
stitutional Journal,'*  in  opposition,  as  the  projectors  say,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  What  the  principles 
are  which  these  Pharisees  profess  to  oppose,  they  have  not  con- 
descended to  explain,  and,  doubtless,  ambiguity  best  answers 
their  purpose  :  for  a  perspicuous  elucidation  might  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the}'-  were  about  to  oppose  themselves  to  all  those 
principles  which  are  honourable  to  men  and  Britons,  and  that 
tbey  are  themselves  altogether  devoid  of  any  principle  what- 
ever !  We  need  not  inform  our  readers,  that,  as  part  of  a  gene- 
ral s3Tstem,  a  conspiracy  has  long  existed  against  that  freedom 
of  discussion,  which  is  the  basis  of  public  liberty.  It  was  for- 
merly carried  on  covertly,  in  holes  and  corners,  but  it  has  of  late, 
nnblushingly  avowed  itself,  and  various  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  bally  every  public  writer  into  a  tame  acquiescence 
in  certain  pernicious  measures,  which  can  only  be  supported 
by  the  suppression  of  all  truth,  the  extinction  of  all  indepen- 
dence, and  the  compromise  of  all  those  principles  and  practices 
which  are  the  just  pride  and  inheritance  of  Englishmen.  If, 
however,  the  public  writers  of  the  country  firmly  do  their  duty, 
and  if  the  intelligent  part  of  the  people  resist,  with  due  energy, 
the  base  attempts  to  confound  truth  by  insidious  slanders 
against  its  advocates,  and  to  render  falsehood  palatable  by  hypo- 
crisy, we  have  no  doubt  of  the  glorious  issue  of  a  literary  con* 
test  between  freemen  and  slaves" 

That  a  prostitute  paper,  which  has  uniformly  been 
conspicuous  for  factious  principles,  without  talent  to  re- 
commend them,  for  a  series  of  scurrilous  and  vulgar  at- 
tacks upon  ministerial  men  and  measures,  for  an  unblush- 
ing adherence  to  the  policy  of  a  dethroned  tyrant,  and 
for  a  successful  displa}'  of  furiousignorance,  should  sink 
into  contempt,  and  its  editor  into  a  jail,  is,  we  admit 
with  Sir  Richard,  a  record  "  of  the  proportions  of  poli- 
tical virtue  and  prostitution  which  distinguish  the  present 
period;"  and  we  shall  think  that  record  more  faithful  in 
its  contents  when  it  announces  precisely  the  same  facts 
with  regard  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  its  editor.  The 
suecessof  the  Courier  is  honourable  to  the  age,in  exact  pro- 
portions the  failure  of  the  Statesman  is  honourable  to  it; 
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and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  England  could  not  breathe 
against  her  a  more  awful  malediction  than  that  the  poli- 
tics of  such  publications  as  the  Statesman  and  Monthly 
Magazine  might  prevail  in  her  councils.  That  can  never 
happen,  however,till  she  has  lost  that  ascendancy  of  virtue, 
talent,  and  manliness  which  now  enables  her  to  de- 
spise the  puling  invectives  of  these  reformers. 

Sir  Richard's  premature  attack  upon  the  •'  North  Bri- 
tish Review,  or  Constitutional  Jouma\"  is  a  striking  proo 
of  his  own  candor  and  liberality.  He  prates  about  the 
"  enemies  of  free  inquiry,"  and  who  \9  more  inimical  to 
it  than  himself  when  he  happens  to  be  its  object?  How 
often  would  he  have  made  Westminster-hall  ring  with 
his  complaints,  but  that  he  feared  a  jury  might  set  a  true 
value  upon  his  character,  if  he  sought  for  damages,  or  a 
judge  penetrate  his  motives' if -he  preferred  an  indict- 
ment. They  who  bawl  loudest  for  rights  and  privileges 
never  mean  any  thing  but  an  immunity  for  their  own  of- 
fences; a  sort  of  patent  to  derange,  destroy,  and  subvert, 
without  being  amenable  to  any  other  power  than  their 
own.  They  always  begin  to  reform  others  when  the 
task  of  reforming  themselves  becomes  hopeless. 

I  will  select  one  more  specimen  from  this  same  num- 
ber to  shew  how  insidiously  the  man  contrives  to  mingle 
his  poison  with  every  article  that  he  caters  for  the  public. 

"  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  of  the  Armenian  Tongue, 
in  Armenian  and  Latin,  was  finished  at  Paris  a  few  years  ago, 
by  two  natives  of  the  country,  and  would  long  since  have  been 
published  at  the  expence  of  the  French  government,  but  for 
the  costly  defensive  wars  in  which  France  has  been  engaged,  in 
repelling  the  implacable  hostility  cf  various  despots.'3 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  little  more  cautious.  He  laments,  indeed,  that 
the  tender  feelings  of  his  nature  continue  to  be  violated 
in  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  "  filling  his  pages  with 
bloody  details,"  an  enemy,  as  he  is,  to  shedding  the 
blood  "  even  of  a  sucking  pig."  The  recent  triumphs 
in  France  he  denounces  as  "  disgraceful  to  human  rta- 
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son,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  both  policy  and  reli- 
gion/' Religion  1  Sanctified  hypocrisy  will  not  serve  his 
purpose.  He  has  tried  many  cloaks,  and  worn  them  out 
in  his  service;  but  he  must  be  reduced,  indeed,  if  he  now 
intends  to  begin  a  new  career  with  a  cloak  already  worn 
out.  He  is  chiefiy  indignant,  however,  that  the  allies 
should  have  been  so  uncivil  as  to  doubt  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  his  beloved  Bonaparte,  and  calls  it  •*  a  refine- 
ment in  the  code  of  public  morals'*  to  "  negotiate  in  the 
spirit  of  concord,  and  carry  on  war  in  the  spirit  of  exter- 
mination." First,  I  deny  that  it  is  any  novelty  in  the 
law  of  nations,  or  the  practice  of  belligerents,  to  nego- 
tiate while  they  are  fighting  ;  and,  secondly,  I  affirm  that 
if  it  were  a  novelty,  it  is  one  which  the  allies  would  have 
been  justified  in  introducing  when  contending  with  a 
subtle  tyrant  like  Bonaparte,  who  never  proposed  a  ne- 
gotiation but  to  cajole,  or  an  armistice  but  to  gain  time 
for  more  vigorous  offensive  operations.  But  our  worthy 
knight  sees  nothing  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte  but 
virtue,  candor,  and  conciliation,  and  wonders  that  the 
allies  should  doubt  his  integrity  ;  just  as  he  himself  won- 
ders, no  doubt,  when  a  reputable  tradesman  declines  the 
honor  of  any  dealings  with  him.  What  private  reasons 
he  may  have  for  confiding  in  the  good  faith  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  he  best  knows  ;*  but  all  the  world  can  tell 
why,  on  public  grounds,  he  did  not  merit  any  confidence 
beyond  what  compulsion  could  extort  from  him. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  man,  that  while  he 
ostentatiously  obtrudes  all  the  French  bulletins  which 
give  an  account  of  real  or  pretended  victories,  he  care- 
fully mutilates,  abridges,  or  falsifies  those  public  do- 
cuments which  record, the  successes  of  the  allies.  Thus, 
when  he  relunctantly  mentions  the  noble  exploits  of 
Wellington  in  the  battle  of  Orthes,  he  talks  of  his  having 
forced  "the  weakened  positions  of  Marshal  Soult,"  lest  it 

*  It  is  said  that  Lord  Castlereagh  has  obtained  a  list  of  all 
the  persons  in  this  country  who  received  money  from  Bona-* 
pa;te's  agents  for  disloyalty  to  their  government. 
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should  be  thought  that  the  triumph  was  gained  by  any 
superior  prowess  on  our  part.  In  alluding  to  the  popular 
proceedings  at.  Bordeaux,  he  merely  observed  that  c<  it  is 
said  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  declared  for  the  Bourbons,'* 
and  even  this,  he  qualifies  by  a  direct  falsehood  in  adding, 
that  "  it  ought  to  excite  little  surprise,  because  many  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  natives  of  the.  British 
empire  I  /  /"  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Orthes  he  affects 
to  consider  as  nothing,  and  finds  some  consolation  in  anti- 
cipating "  the  issue  of  a  general  battle  with  the  united 
armies  of Soult  and  Suchet."  Poor  man!  How  I  pity 
his  feelings  when  he  heard  of  the  dethronement  of  the 
tyrant,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  saw  that  hat- 
ed emblem  of  a  righteous  cause,  the  white  cockade.  I 
am  told  he  has  not  been  seen  to  smile  since  ;  that  he  has 
sold  all  his  white  waistcoats,  and  forbade  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  wear  white  gowns,  stockings,  or  even  shifts. 
The  same  malignant  spirit  against  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country  led  him  to  notice  nothing  in  his  re- 
trospect of  Dutch  affairs  last  month  but  our  failure  against 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  This  he  dwells  upon;  this  he  affect? 
to  lament :  but  not  a  word  of  the  Dutch  constitution, 
not  a  word  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  noble  proclamation, 
or  the  deputation  that  was  to  meet  at  Amsterdam  to  secure 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  a  people,  emancipated  from  the 
hateful  yoke  of  French  tyranny.  Not  a  word  of  Switzer- 
land, who  has  recovered  her  freedom  ;  not  a  word  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  grasp 
of  the  despot.  These  were  disgracious  topics  to  him: 
these  recalled  the  downfal  of  a  power  he  idolized  ;  these 
were  triumphant  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy 
which  England  has  so  long  pursued  ;  to  these  therefore 
he  could  not  bend  his  perverted  faculties.  How  will  he 
announce  the  transactions  of  the  present  month  ?  Un- 
happy manl^ — his  "  lone  and  blighted  bosom,"  like  the 
tyrant  he  has  adored,  is  doomed  to  feel  no  sympathy,  no 
kind  communion  with  the  exulting  gratitude  and  joy  of 
England,  of  Europe,  of  the  world.         I  remain,  &c. 

m: 
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SELECT  LOTS  from  a  CURIOUS  CATALOGUE. 


Lot  9.     The  laurels  01  Napoleon   Bonaparte,  late  Em- 
peror of  France. 
This  lot  is  offered  for  sale  as  a  withered  article*  and  must  be 
taken  with  all  its  faults. 

Lot  12.     The   surplus  ill-nature  and  severity  of  a  late 

Attorney  General,  which  he  found  unnecessary  to 

take  with  him  to  the  Bench. 

It  is  expected  that  this  lot  will  be  disposed   of  by  private 

contract,  overtures  having  been  made  by  Sir  W  —  G —  to  barter, 

by  way  of  equivalent,  a  portion  of  his  ineffable  modesty  and 

suavity  of  manners. 

Lot  30.   The  modesty  of  a  celebrated  actress,  who  fainted 
away  on  hearing  that  an  Irish  chairman  was  em- 
ployed by  her  laundress  in  mangling  her  chemise. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  sharply  contested,  the  article 

having  lately  been  but  seldom  displayed  by  histrionic  females. 

Lot  34.     The  blushes  of  a  maid  at  eighty,  on  receiving  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  a  bachelor  of  ninety- 
eight,  carefully  preserved. 
This  lot  being  considered  an   out-of-fashioned   article,  many 
ladies  being  now  entire  strangers  to  the  "  conscious  crimson  of 
a  blush, "  will  not  be  put  up  unless  specially  requested. 
Lot  45.     A  pocket  volume  of  choice  collections  of  parlia- 
mentary oaths  and  oratorical  swearing,  alphabeti- 
cally classed  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  peer- 
age, by  a  professor  of  the  slang  dialect  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Westminster. 
This  book  is  become  very  scarce,  and  in  higti  estimation  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  consequently  its  price  has  been  much 
enhanced.     It  should  also  be    remarked,    that   it   is    currently 
reported  the  noble  author  has  determined  not  to  commit   a  se- 
cond edition  to  the  press. 

Lot  C6.     The  political  affections  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  for  their  Protestant  English  government. 
This  lot  will  include  Irish  gratitude  for  a  celebrated  statesman 
dead,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  living,  for  all  the  blessings  of  the 
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union  so  happily  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  these  il- 
lustrious characters. — This  might  suit  some  of  the  adherents 
of  a  ci-devant  Emperor,  about  to  accompany  him  to  the  Isle  of 
JSlha. 

Lot  57.  The  medical  knowledge  of  Doctors  Solomon, 
Senate,  Currie,  Leake,  &c.  and  their  wonder- 
ful methods  of  curing  all  incurable  disorders. 

As  so  much  profound  knowledge  may  be  considered  too  great 
a  burthen  for  one  head,  the  lot  will  be  divided,  if  requested,  and 
each  portion  be  put  up  separately. 

Lot  68.     The  diplomatic  truth  and  candour  used  in  all 

the  various  negociations  since  the  reign  of  Alfred 

the  Great  to  the  present  time,  in  high  preservation. 

This  lot  will  be  found* very  portable,  being  neatly  compressed 

in  a  lady's  scent-box. 

Lot  69.  The  accomplishments  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  four-in-hand  club. 

The  purchaser  of  this  valuable  concern  will  be  qualified  for 
the  dignified  situations  of  the  turf,  the  stable,  and  the  coach- 
box. 

Lot  70.     An  old  Chancellor's  wig,   under    whose  vene- 
rable curls  was   once  seated  equity  governed  by 
integrity  and  judgment,  unbiassed  by    the   emo- 
luments of  place,  or  the  frowns  of  power. 
It  is  by  no   means  improbable   that   this  invaluable  article 

will  be  bought  in,  for  want  of  a  purchaser. 

Lot  81.     The  capacious  stomach  and  voracious  appetite 

of  Sir  W C ,  Bart.M.  P.  and  Alderman  of 

London. 
It  having  been  positively  asserted  by  the  Alderman's  political 
barber,  that  his  worship  is  going  to  retire  from  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  civic  table,  this  lot  is  recommended  to   the  notice 
of  the  Deputies  or  Common  Council  of  the  different  wards, 
who  may  be  any  ways  ambitious  of  city  honours. 
Lot  92.     The  reputation  of  an  honest  attorney  at  law3 
who  died  poor,  but  universally  regretted. 
This  unique  was  the  property  of  one  who  never  wantonly 
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prolonged  the  cause  of  his  client  to  fill  his  own  pockets  ;  but 
who  made  it  his  constant  practice  to  soften  the  harsh  rigour 
of  the  law,  conceiving  it  to  be,  as  the  poet  designated  it,  a  the 
sacred  child  of  heaven  and  nature." — It  is  expected,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  this  quality  in  the  profession,  that  its  purchase 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

Lot  93.     The  whole  stock   of    real    patriotism    existing 
amongst  loan-jobbers,  government  contractors,  and 
lives-and-fortune-men. 
This  will  be  disposed  of  without  reserve,    the   sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  political  affairs  having  rendered  its  posses- 
sion of  no  further  use  to  the  owners. 

Lot  94.     The  brains  of  a  virtuosi. 

To  the  attentive  observer  this  lot  appears  to  consist  of  maggots, 
caterpillers,  spiders,  grasshoppers  legs,  and  crabs'  eyes,  mixed 
with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  and  combined  with  the  yolks  of  in- 
sects* eggs.  The  brains  of  other  men  are  diversified  with  ideas 
but  the  above  appearance,  in  the  virtuosi's  brain  readily  supply 
their  place. 

Lot  91.     The  cast-off  behaviour  of  a  doctor  in  divinity, 
lately  promoted  to  a  bishoprick. 
This  will  be  found  of  essential  service  to  the  younger  sons 
of  the  nobility,  seeking  for  church  preferment. 

Lot  99.     A  political  lachrymatory,  containing  the  tears 
of  Vetus,  shed  on  receiving  the  heart-rending  tid- 
ings that    the  allies    had   entered    Paris    without 
setting  that  modern  "  Babylon"  on  fire. 
This  article  is  recommended  to  the   notice  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Morning  Post  or  Courier  newspapers,   to  whom  it   may 
prove  serviceable  on  some  future  trying  occasion. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 

"  Nee  vero  universo  generi  humano  solum  sed  etiam  singu* 
lus  deas  consult  el  providero  solet." — Cicero. 


Sir, 
.  The  liberal  treatment  I  have  met  with  from  you,  when 
others,   influenced  by  mine  enemies,  refused  me  even 
common  justice,  leads  me  to  suppose  that,  in  addition  to 
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the  portion  of  my  narrative  you  have  prepared  for  next 
month  in  the  press,  and  which  is  so  strictly  correct,  you 
will  also  give  place  in  your  work  to  a  few  questions  which 

I  intend  putting  to  Viscountess  P — . 

Her  ladyship  is  a  constant  reader,  and  was  once  an 
admirer  of  the  Scourge,  but  her  political  feelings  being 
as  variable  as  her  private  affections,  she  may  have  since 
"  turn'd  and  turn'd  again;"  but  this  I  know,  that  when 
her  ladyship  read  my  narrative  in  the  last  month's  pub- 
lication, she  bit  her  nether  lip,  and  whispered,  (I  will  not 
say,  muttered)  "  d — — n  the  fellow  :" — the  very  expres- 
sion her  ladyship's  agents  failed  in  fixing  upon  me  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  relative  to  Phipps,  the  editor  of 
the  News. 

Lady  P has  published  a  pamphlet  which,  I  am 

told,  has  a  very  dull  sale;  and  indeed,  after  her  public 
exposure,  obscurity  would  have  been  her  most  prudent 
determination.  But  there  is  a  fatality  attending  some 
great  minds  which  makes  them  persist  in  error  even  when 
Hope  has  fled  for  ever.     To  compare  little   things  with 

great,  may  not  Lady  P at  last  precipitate  herself 

into  another  island  of  Elba,  than  that  to  which  her  fa- 
vorite warrior  is  gone.  I  know  her  ladyship  well,  and  I 
know  that  she  is  rushing  upon  ruin.  Her  ladyship  has 
grasped  the  shield  of  an  Amazon,  she  has  given  her  tresses 
to  the  gale,  placed  the  sandal  on  her  little  foot,  and  waves 
the  sword  of  defiance  in  the  air.  And  whom  does  she 
wish  to  intimidate  by  assuming  this  attitude  ?  Whose 
lips  does  she  wish  to  close  in  silence  by  her  frowns? 
Whose  head  to  bend  to  the  dust  beneath  her  feeble  blows? 
Why,  even  mine.  I  never  dreaded  man,  for  I  am  a  friend 
to  all  mankind — I  never  feared  zcoman,  for  I  love  all  wo- 
mankind ;  and  surely,  surely,  if  I  was  not  afraid  to  meet 

her  ladyship  in  the  attic  in  C street,    "  alone  and 

unattended"  shall  I  be  afraid  to  meet  her  now  before 
that  public  whose  fiat,  under  the  sacred  palladium  of  the 
law,1  has  acquitted  and  exalted  me  supreme  above  every 
charge— amenable  to  the  censure  of  morality,  or  the  cen- 
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sure  of  "  law  upon  libel/*  which  ingenuity  can  so  fa- 
vourably construe  into  its  own  behalf,  but  which  cannot 
finally  succeed  when  both  "  Law  and  Justice"  fill  the 
chair  of  our  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Private  letters  not  bearing  upon  the  subject  on  which 

Lady  P failed,  and  was  consequently  condemned 

in  public  opinion,  can  do  her  no  good.  My  persecution 
was  as  useless  as  unmerited,  and  I  promise  her  ladyship 
that  I  will  enter  an  action  for  damages  against  her  im- 
mediately. I  have  been  urged  by  many  legal  men  to  do 
so  before,  but  I  have  hitherto  abstained,  from  an  idea 

that  my  forbearance  would  give  Lady  P and  her 

party  that  repose  which,  producing  reflection,  would  esta- 
blish discretion.  My  ideas  of  a  woman's  mind  have  for 
once  erred,  but  all  are  not  women  that  bear  a  woman's 
form ;  and  as  mild  dispositions  cannot  suit  her  ladyship,  I 
will  adopt  harsh  ones,  and  let  her  know  that  she  is  com- 
pletely in  my  pozcer. 

Her  ladyship's  foolish  statements  in  the  papers  on  the 
first  blush  of  the  business  concerning  my  character  were 
as  absurd  as  they  were  incredible.  I  bore  them  in  silence. 
Since  that  they  have  been  repeated  with  so  many  exag- 
gerations that  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  contradicting 
them  ;  and  shewing,  by  what  the  law  would  designate 
good  "  set-offs,"  that  if  my  character  will  not  bear  scru- 
tiny, her  ladyship  can  still  less  bear  it. 

The  unfortunate  duel  betwixt  me  and  Captain  Anst.ru- 
ther,  of  which  so  much  has  been  bandied  about  by  the 

party  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  P of  W , 

through  the  means  of  Lady  P ,  is  so  well  known, 

in  all  its  circumstances,  that  it  requires  little  explanation 
from  me.  Had  I  the  same  scene  to  act  over  again,  I 
mould  now  act  as  I  then  did.  That  a  fellow  creature 
should  perish  by  my  hand  I  do  most  deeply  lament;  I 
lament  that  he  should  have  urged  on  his  own  destruction, 
but  I  feel  no  compunctions  of  conscience  for  the  act;  he 
was  prepared  to  do  the  same  by  me — he  had  given  me  a 
blow.    I  returned  it  by  felling  him  to  the  ground.     My 
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personal  strength  was  so  superior  to  his  that  I  disdained 
further  to  use  it  than  in  retaliation  of  a  gross  insult,  and 
amicably  agreed  to  meet  him  at  day-light. 

I  abhor  the  name  of  a  duellist — my  heart,  which  never 
errs,  (whatever  my  head  may  do)  gives  me  a  repugnance 
as  to  lifting  my  hand  against  another,that  He  who  searches 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  only  could  place  there,  and  which 
I  hope  I  shall  cherish  until  valour,  love,  hope,  and  reli- 
gion quit  my  bosom  for  ever. 

But  honor,  that  indefinable  virtue,  compels  us  to  actions 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  live  and 
breathe  in  society  you  must  do  as  society  does;  the  mind 
of  man  is  so  weak,  and  life  has  so  many  charms,  that  even 
to  enjoy  them  we  are  compelled,  and  do  sacrifice  our 
prospects  of  that  hereafter,which  ever  appearing  infancy's 
eye  at  a  distance,  is  not  so  immediately  desirable. 

Tlte  verdict  was  in  my  favor  completely,  and  I  believe 
at  more  crowded  court  never  more  cordially  applauded  on 
such  an  occasion.  I  was  truly  carried  from  the  place;  and 
the  recollection  of  Irish  sympathy  I  then  felt,  is  strong  in 
my  memory,  and  not  be  effaced  by  time  or  distance. 

Lady  P ought  to  be  the  last  to  speak  on  such  a 

subject;  she  who  boasts  of  being  the  maker  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  and  to  have  numerous  protegees  in  London. 
She  who  **  adores  deeds  of  chivalry/*  cannot  find  one  to 
step  forward  in  her  cause;  I  am  ever  accessible  by  honor- 
able means,  and  have  no  objection  to  expose  that  person 
in  the  field,  her  ladyship  has  so  often  been  careful  of 
in  other  places — to  me,  much  more  dangerous. — The 
dagger  and  the  pistol  only  serve  to  render  the  brave  man 
more  brave — the  touch  and  the  smile  of  a  beautiful 
woman  render  him  the  coward  slave  of  love. 

I  have  not  read  Lady  P *s  pamphlet,    nor  shall  I 

do  so,  convinced  as  lam  that  she  has  published  untruths; 
and  regret  that  from  a  Star  toguide  the  Pilot  in  his  course, 
her  ladyship  should  have  sunk  into4:he  Pilot  herself,  and 
after  figuring  in  the  light  of  "  The  Day"  descend  to  rest 
in  the  paralyzed  arms  of  an   Indepaidmt  Whig.    Alas! 
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poor  H !    I  have  been  told  so  much  of  this  man  and 

from  so  many  quarters,  that  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
and  sorry  lam  indeed  that  a  man  possessing  such  talents 
should  so  far  have  forgot  his  dignity  as  a  counsellor  to 
appear  upon  my  trial  as  a  prosecutor,  when  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  confidential  adviser  against  me. 

Had  Mr.  H never  taken  Bell's  niece,  he  had  never 

figured  in  a  Weekly  Messenger,  nor  been  stigmatized  as 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Viscountess  P . 

Of  him  or  his  I  shall  at  present  say  no  more,  but  pro- 
ceed to  put  my  questions.     All  delicacy  has  been  thrown 

aside  by  Lady  P ,  and  as  a  common  foe  arranged  in 

battle  array  before  me,  I  take  up  the  gauntlet  she  has 
thrown  down,  and  if,  as  Goliath  of  Gath,she  "  defies  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,"  I  will,  in 

"  Conscious  rectitude  serenely  bold," 

and,  (to  use  her  own  memorable  expressions,)  say,  "  Out 
of  thine  own  mouth,  and  by  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
convict  thee." 


Questions,  put   to   B V •   P~ ,   by  John 

Mitford,  Esq. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  visiting  the  Princes'-head  re- 
cruiting public-house  in  Princes-street,  Westminster,  and  bor- 
rowing from  the  landlord,  a  man  named  Y ,  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  has  been  repaid  him  by  making  his  wife  a 
present  of  a  gown  ? 

Do  you  recollect,  through  your  influence  with  Mr.  , 

getting  this  Y — i 's  name  placed  on  the  Treasury  books 

for  a  situation  ? 

Do  you  recollect  doing  the  same,  through  Sir  R G      >     ; 

and  does  not  Y- now  expect  you  will  procure  him    a 

tide-surveyor's  place  to  pay  off  his  debt  ? 

Can  you   remember  Mr.  D ,  of  Cox  and  Greenwood's 

office,  raising  you  rive  hundred  pounds,  after  much  difficulty, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  printed  by  Phipps,  editor  of 
the  News  ? 

Can  you  remember  (if  Lady  P -cannot,  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  P of  W can)  the  owl-ring  given  to  you  by 
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her  R  H— — ->  and  repaired  by  a  tradesman  in  Hanway* 

court,  Ox  ford -street,  which  you  told  me,  when  you  sent  me  for 
itj  that  if  it  were  more  valuable  you  would  sell  it  to  Rundell 
and  Brydges,  for  you  were  so  cursed  poor  ? 

Can  you  recollect  saying,  that  as  Nelson  sold  his  jewels  at  the 
same  place,   you  saw   no  reason  why   you  should  not  do  the 


same 


Can  you  recollect  procuring  an  exciseman's  place  for  one 

W -,  brother-in-law  to  J- —  M— = — ,  editor  of  the  Star,  as  a 

reward  for  that  paper  being  devoted  to  the  "  sacred  cause  f* 

Can  you  endeavour  to  recollect  that  Her  R- H^ the 

p 0f  \y said  that  it  was  at  her  special  request  a. 

pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was  granted  to  Sir 

J— *-  D •,  which  ought  to  have  closed  his  mouth,  .and  that 

of  I D concerning  B A ? 

Can  you  remember  a  Mr,  H »,  whom  you  have  since  vi- 
sited, dined  with,  &c.  &c.  your  solicitor  ;  perhaps,  he  wh<? 
raised  you  the  two  thousand  pounds  to  enable  you  to  step  into 
P —  lodge  ? — Pause,  and  think. 

Can  you  remember  a  naval  officer  of  the  name  of  M — — ,  who 

at  the  time  of  the  examinations  carried  on   by  Sir  N — — 

C ,  (which  you   first  informed  me  of) — was  not  in  Russia  f 

Can  you  remember  Captain  M- *s  sister,  and  child,   Ken* 

sington-palace,  the  successor  of  Mrs.  G-* — h*« ,  C —  G — «■> 

Colonels  B and  M«M—  ? 

Can  you,  Lady  P — r-,   remember  the  spy  who  is  kept  in 

C H at  this  moment,  paid  by  you  for  her  R — -  H * 

the  P of  W ,   and  who  first  communicated  to  you 

in  Curzon-street,  the  secret  of  the  re-examinations  ? 

Can  you  remember  her  R H the  P — —  of  W ,■    ,_, 

saying  she  would  rather  mount  the  scaffold  than  be  deprived 
of  her  rank  in  the  state,  and  your  declaring  you  would  be  happy 
to  accompany  her  ? 

Can  you  remember  aught  of  a  particular  transaction  between 
his  R— ~H the  P—  R and  D of  C- —  ? 

Can  you  remember  giving  me  to  understand  why  the  noble 
Duke  went   abroad  ? 

Can  you  remember  telling  me  in  high  glee  (over  a  bottle  of 
Scotch  ale,  your  favorite  beverage)  that  arrangements  had  been 

vol.  vii,  3  r 
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made  for  disposing  of  Lady  C — L ,  and  that  you' were-' 

to  fill  her  place — that  the  salary  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  -was  nothing,  but  a  fortune  might  be  made  from 
the  influence — that  I  then  should  be  well  provided  for  near 
your  own  person  ? 

Can  Lady  P remember  what  passed  on-  the  day  I  came 

express  to  M house,  and  after  the  dining-room  confer-* 

ence  went  off  to  town  ? 

Can  Lady  P= remember  to  forget  that  she  never  paid 

my  incidental  expenees,  post  chaise,  or  carriage  hire,  although 

she  once  told  me  her  R H had  furnished  her  with 

means  for  the  purpose  ? 

Can  you,  my  dear  cousin,  remember  the  scene  ra  the  nur- 
sery garden,  the  aquatic  excursion,  the  evening's  run  through 
Lee,  &e.  &e.  ? 

Can  you,  Lady  B—  V P  s  remember  the 

back-door  keys  of  P- lodge  ? 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  all  the  questions  I  shall  put  to- 

V F  this  month— if    that  noble  lady 

shrinks  from  answering  them,  /  shall  answer  them  myself, 
and  propose  others  more  suitable  to  her  palate.  I  am 
sorry  thus  to  have  taken  up  so  large  a  portion  of  your 
work,  but  in  strict  justice  to  myself  and  my  subject,  I 
could  not  circumscribe  it. 

I  have  many  reasons  for  merely  glancing  at  the  letters 
Lady  P has  issued  as  those  of  mine  and  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford, I  have  only  seen  two,  stated  to  be  mine,  which  I 
solemnly  aver,  were  never  written  hy  me.  Mrs.  Mitford 
(I  am  told  by  a  friend)  said,  on  reading  the  pamphlet  of 

l.ady  P — ,  that  nearly  all  therein  stated  of  her  was 

false,  and  one  whole  letter  a  fabrication. 

Situated  as  I  am  with  Mrs.  Mitford,  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  one  apt  to  bestow  upon  her  undue  praise 
—but  fox  probity  and  truth,  Lady  P bears  not  com- 
parison with  her. 

I  write  this,  Sir,  merely  to  check  exuberance  of  pride 
in  a  foolish  woman,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  teach  her, 
that  without  sound  discretion,  her  wit  will  only  render 
hex  ridiculous  as  Charles  the  first — her  knowledge  in  po- 
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Irtics  useless  as  Andrew  Marvel — and  her  genius  as  vilely 
contemptible  as  that  of  Rochester,  Buckingham,  and 
Aphra  Behn,  mingled  in  pollution  together. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
April  llth,  1 81 4.  John  Mitford. 

T.  S.  Having  little  time  to  spare,  and  as  my  Narrative  will  comprise, 

with  Lady  P original  private  letters,   which  bears  upon  the  statement 

-■of  Lady, D ,  and  nearly  establishes  it,  (or  wholly  in  my  opinion)!  shail 

refrain,  until  next  month,  troubling  you  with  an  account,  which  time  an«J 
spaceis  not  now  suiScient  to  permit  me  attempting  to  develepe. 


CHARACTERS. 


LORD  COCHRANE  a  CORN  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT. 

Though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  Lord 
Cochrane's  innocence  in  certain  recent  speculations,  it 
would  seem  that  as^arly  as  the  year  ISli  he  was  en- 
gaged in  concerns  very  foreign  from  that  of  a  captain  in 
the  British  navy.  At  the  period  his  lordship  was  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  in  the  Philomel  brig  of  war,  endeavour- 
ing to  purchase  corn,  with  which  he  had  contracted  to  sup- 
ply the  army  in  Portugal ;  and  $\so  timber,  which  he  tried 
to  procure  at  Bona,  La  Calle,  &c.  with  an  intent  to  dis- 
pose of,  on  private  account,  at  Malta  ;  at  which  place  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  and  his  brother,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  this  mercantile  excursion,  left  him. 
In  each  of  these  speculations,  derogatory  as  they  must  be 
allowed  to  his  rank,  his  lordship  failed;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed by  those  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
that  the  cause  of  this  failure  originated  from  the  Barbary 
state  not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  British 
lord  and  captain  in  the  navy  appearing  among  them  a9  a 
dealer  in  corn  and  a  timber  merchant. 

It  may  also  be  as  little  known,  that  at  the  time  of  this 
memorable  cruise  his  lordship  penetrated  from  Bona  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Constantine.  On  these 
curious  circumstances,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  rea- 
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son  to  doubt,  "  more  might  be  said,  and  more  would  stili 
be  due." 


CAPT.  BERENGER,  alias  COL.  DE  BOURG, 

In  the  year  179S,  his  Majesty's  ship  Zealous  being  re- 
lieved by  Le  Tigre  from  the  blockade  of  Alexandria, 
proceeded  for  Palermo,  and  on  her  way  thither  captured 
a  French  bombard,  which  had  escaped  from  Egypt,  on 
board  of  which  was  the  above  Capt.  Berenger,  who  stat- 
ed he  had  been  travelling  in  Egypt  previous  to  its  inva- 
sion by  the  hordes  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  effected  his 
escape  in  disguise.  Though  there  was  no  great  degree 
of  credit  attached  to  his  tale,  when  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Palermo  he  was  set  at  liberty. — Subsequent  events  have 
by  no  means  tended  to  remove  the  suspicion. 


mons.  Dan  le  mar. 

This  gentleman  and  artist  was  captured  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Capt.  Berenger,  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Autridge,  in  La  Torride  gun  boat,  off  Damietta.  He  had 
with  him  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  Grand  Cairo, 
the  Pyramids,  ruins  of  Balbec,  &c,     He  also   stated  that 
he  had  been  travelling  through  Egypt,  previous  to  its  in- 
vasion by  Bonaparte,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  escaping 
with  his  life.        Both  him  and  Capt.  Berenger  professed 
themselves  staunch  friends  to  the  exiled  Bourbons.  These 
two  having  met,  they  sailed  for  Genoa,  pretending  that 
they  were  afraid  to  enter  France ;   though  at  the  same 
time,  6trange  as  it  may  appear,  affixed  to  the  backs  of  his 
drawings  were  dispatches  from  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory, 
which  were  afterwards  published.     How  comes  it,  then, 
that  Capt    Berenger  is  permitted  to  be   at  large  in  this 
country,  when  his  intimacy  and  connection  with  a  spy  of 
the  worst  description  was  so  Well  known? — Lady  Hamil- 
ton, who  then  figured  at  the  Sicilian  court,  can  unravel 
these  mysteries,  if  she  pleases  ;  at  any  rate,  when  coupled 
with  a  late  suspicious  transaction,  it  leaves  a  shade  on  the 
character  of  Capt.  B.  which  it  becomes  him  to  remove 
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if  he  can. — It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mons.  Dan 
le  Mar  was  much  noticed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
then  ambassador  at  Naples;  and  before  his  departure  from 
Palermo  with  his  painted  dispatches,  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  him,  and  General  Acton  :  the  Sicilian  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  Sir  Thos. 
Trowbridge,  were  also  present  at  the  convivial  banquet. 


A  NEW  PERSIAN  LETTER  ;  or,  an  EPISTLE 
From  Mirza  AH  Kawn  to  his  Brother  at  Ispahan. 


In  the  names  of  Allah,  and  of  his  prophet ;  health  and 
peace ! 

Thou  didst  require  of  me,  my  dear  brother,  a  promise 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  obtained  the  language  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  was  destined  to  sojourn,  and  had  be- 
come in  some  degree  acquainted  with  their  manners,  I 
would  communicate  my  sentiments  on  those  pretensions 
which  in  our  own  country,  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  advance,  to  superiority  in  government*  literature,  and 
social  intercourse.  How  little  did  I  think  when  I  enter- 
ed the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  that  my  account  of  this 
boastful  nation,  would  express  no  other  feeling  than 
contempt  and  disgust.  I  am  vexed  and  harrassed  by 
the  impertinent  eulogies  of  every  coxcomb  I  meet  on  the 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  refinement  of  the  English  nation ; 
but  having  learned  to  confide  in  my  own  enquiries,  to 
exercise  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  trust  in  the  illu- 
minating spirit  of  the  prophet  Ali,  I  now  proceed  to 
relate  to  thee,  in  confidence,  the  result  of  my  examina- 
tion into  the  public  and  private  character  of  these  proud 
and  pretending  masters  of  the  Isles. 

These  people  are  very  proud  of  their  dress,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  all  the  forms  of  external  decoration. 
How  wouldst  thou  laugh,  my  dear  Mirza,  hadst  thou 
an  opportunity  of  beholding  their  uncouth  and  ridicu* 
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lous  modes  of  personal  attire  ?  Scarcely  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  a  round  protuberance  behind,  entitled 
a  pad,  was  a  necessary  appendage  in  every  female  of  those 
parts  which  decency  does  not  permit  me  to  name,  and 
when  the  ladies  had  become  perfectly  tired  of  carrying 
their  cushions  on  their  backs,  they  transferred  them  be- 
fore ;  so  that  the  old  and  the  young,  the  virgin  and  the  ma- 
tron, dowagers  of  seventy,  and  striplings  of  fourteen,  had 
all  the  external  indications  of  advanced  pregnancy.  The 
rage  extended  so  far  that  pads  were  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  required  degree  of  protuberance  ;  and  the 
shelves  of  the  persons  denominated  haberdashers  were 
divided  into  compartments,  over  which  were  inscribed  in 
conspicuous  characters,  four  months,  five  months,  six 
months,  seven  months,  eight  months, and  full  time.  Such  a 
practice  must  have  originated,  I  presume,  in  the  policy  of 
some  unfortunate  female,  who  by  placing  all  her  compa- 
nions in  the  same  situation  with  herself  eluded  a  suspicion 
so  unpleasant  in  this  country  to  an  unmarried  fair  one.  Not, 
indeed,  that  an  indulgence  in  the  propensities  of  nature  is 
at  all  regarded  in  this  country  as  the  just  object  of 
avoidance  or  reprobation.  The  favorite  mistresses  and 
illegitimate  daughters  of  the  governors  and  legislators 
of  the  state,  associate  with  the  best  society,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished above  the  vulgar  herd  of  regular  claimants  to 
respect  and  advancement,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gress in  courtly  favor,  and  the  facility  of  their  promotion 
to  the  highest  honors  of  the  palace,  the  fleet,  or  the  army* 
A  hoary  adulterer  is  the  delight  and  idol  of  all  select  so- 
ciety ;  and  a  foreign  female,  who,  in  our  beloved  country 
would  have  been  whipped  and  sentenced  to  solitary  con- 
finement for  the  avowed  depravity  of  her  morals,  and  the 
licentious  example  she  has  exhibited  through  a  long  ca- 
reer of  intrigue  and  folly,  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  coteries  of 
the  day,  and  the  most  honored  visitor  of  a  senator  who 
lately  executed  the  office  of  chief  judge  in  India.  The 
legitimate  daughters  of  one  of  the  highest  personages  in 
the  nation  dances  and  plays  at  cards  with  her  by-blow 
cousins ;  and  an  unlucky  scribbler  having  hinted  that  a 
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lady  notoriously  under  courtly  protection,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be,  received,  in  addition  to  his  punish- 
ment, a  severe  admonition,  and  a  caution  to  beware  for 
the  future  how  he  insulted  or  degraded  the  most  respect" 
able  characters  of  the  nation. 

The  administration  of  their  law  is  indeed  among  the 
most  singular  objects  of  curiosity  among  this  extraordi- 
nary and  inconsistent  people.  They  are  tried  to  all  appear- 
ance by  twelve  of  their  fellow  men, but  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  witness  the  entire  subversion  of  their  first 
opinion  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  judge,  who  desires 
them  to  retire  and  consider  their  verdict.  They  make  a 
great  noise  about  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  equal 
administration  of  the  laws,  yet  the  jurors  in  almost  every 
case  between  the  king  and  the  people,  are  the  hirelings, 
(called  special  jurors)  of  the  former  ;  and  thou  wilt  be  as- 
tonished, my  dear  friend,  to  be  informed  not  only  that 
every  printer  and  publisher  is  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  the  pillory,  for  speaking  the  truth,  but  that  the 
greater  the  truth  of  his  writings,  the  greater  is  the  weight 
of  the  sentence  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  victim.  A 
legal  servant  of  the  crown,  called  the  attorney  general, 
is  enabled  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  to  put  any  en- 
terprizing  and  obnoxious  individual  to  the  expence  of  one 
year's  income,  and  then  to  proceed  or  not,  as  may  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  court  or  his  own  convenience. 

The  most  ridiculous  mummery  of  all,  however,  in  the 
range  of  their  legal  and  political  establishments,  will  be 
found  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  entitled  a  par- 
liament. The  individuals  who  compose  the  lower  house, 
entitle  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
might  as  well  denominate  themselves  delegates  from  the 
moon,  as  that  luminary  has  not  less,  and  perhaps  more 
to  do  in  the  business  of  election  than  the  people.  Each 
county  and  borough  has  the  nominal  right  ofchusingits 
representative,  but  the  towns  are  monopolized  b\  great 
families,  and  the  boroughs  are  bought  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.   Having  obtained  their  seats,  the  majority 
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make  an  actual  bargain  with  the  ministry  for  their  votes, 
and  ohe  minority  await  in  expectation  of  ousting  their  op- 
ponents,  and  sharing  the  plunder  of  victory  with  their 
friends.  Before  any  question  be  discussed,  every  indi- 
vidual knows  on  what  side  of  the  house  he  will  sit,  and 
what  vote  he  shall  give;  yet  strange  to  say,  they  meet, 
and  make  long  speeches,  and  exhibit  all  the  vehemence  of 
oratory,  though  they  are  well  aware  that  not  a  single  vote 
will  be  gained  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  most 
splendid  eloquence. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  young  men  of  fashion 
to  drive  their  servants,  and  you  may  often  see  a  young 
nobleman  handling  the  whip  and  reins  of  what  is  called 
a  diligence,  while  the  coachman  is  drinking  his  health 
in  a  bumper  of  gin.  The  favorite  dress  of  a  dashing  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is  that  which  formerly  characterized  only 
Jehus  by  profession  ;  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  master  from  the  man  by  his  dress,  his  man-* 
ners,  or  his  language.  A  club  under  the  title  of  the  Four 
in-hand  has  long  been  the  pride  or  envy  of  all  the  young 
men  of  high  birth  and  exalted  expectations;  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  clamours  of  their  creditors  have  re- 
duced its  splendor  and  its  numbers,  by  rendering  their 
personal  attendance  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  no  longer 
advisable, 

Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  friend,  the  chapels  of 
this  country  are  much  more  entertaining  and  much  bet- 
ter attended  than  the  theatres.  The  pews  are  not  intend- 
ed for  devotion,  but  for  lounging.  Luxurious  cushions 
and  a  handsome  priest  are  indispensable  requisites;  and  if 
the  latter  possess  a  lily  hand,  and  fluent  tongue,  he  is 
certain  of  lordly  patronage  and  female  approbation. 

The  theatres  themselves  are  the  scenes  of  nonsense,  in- 
sipidity, and  indecency.  A  saloon  is  set  apart  in  which 
the  courtezans  parade,  and  expose  themselves  to  hire,  as 
the  sheep  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the  markets  of  Ispahan  ; 
it  is  one  grand  bazar  of  prostitution;  and  before  the  cur* 
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tain  is  as  dull  as  the  saloon  is  profligate.  Elephant* 
and  horses  have  lately  trod  the  scene,  a  dog  is  now  the 
object  of  general  admiration,  and  three  pieces  have  ap- 
peared in  succession,  all  depending  for  their  denouement 
on  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire, 
the  lucky  discovery  of  subterraneous  passages,  and  the 
leaps  of  a  lovely  and  delicate  heroine  over  seas  of  flame, 
and  torrents  of  boiling  water.  I  wish  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  their  female  representatives  could  he  purified 
by  the  probation  to  which  these  heroines  are  subjected, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  occasional  absurdities  of 
the  ladies'  dress,  but  one  or  two  particulars  in  the  attire 
and  habits  of  the  men  are  too  singular  to  be  omitted.  In 
the  public  promenade  you  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  in- 
dividual, who  prides  himself  upon  his  exterior,  who  does 
not  in  the  finest  weather  exhibit  his  gold  spurs,  though 
he  has  never  been  on  horseback  in  his  life  :  nature  having 
denied  to  the  English  countenance  much  luxuriance  of 
whiskers,  artificial  ones,  and  huge  mustachios  disguise 
the  countenance  of  one  out  of  every  three  gentlemen  you 
meet.  All  classes  of  society,  but  particularly  servants  in 
the  families  of  the  great,  throw  into  their  hair  a  quantity 
of  white  dust,  and  anoint  their  heads  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  oil  and  fat.  It  is  the  custom  almost  every  where 
to  hand  round  the  company  a  little  box  filled  with  black 
dust,  out  of  which  each  takes  a  portion  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  and  stuffs  it  up  his  nostrils.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  hear  and  see  the  strange  noises,  and  the  wry  faces  oc- 
casioned by  this  practice,  of  which  I  could  never  find  the 
origin  or  utility. 

Thou  knowefet  that  in  our  own  country  the  sacred 
Koran  is  inclosed  in  a  case  of  cedar,  and  opened  only 
in  the  privacy  of  the  garden  ;  when  reclined  beneath  the 
fragrant  sycamore  of  Ibris,  the  faithful  worshipper  of 
Allah,  contemplates  the  declining  sun  in  holy  meditation. 
The  history  of  our  monarchs,  the  registers  of  our  laws, 
and  other  sacred  relics,  are  embellished  by  all  the  labors 
of  art,   and   preserved  with   scrupulous   and   watchful 

vol.  vii,  S  Q 
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anxiety;  but  in  this  country,  my  brother,  the  lords  of 
honor,  and  the  wealthy  expend  their  treasures  on  such 
books  alone  as  are  bitten  by  the  moth,  and  rendered  ille- 
gible by  age;  Of  two  copies  the  oldest  and  the  worst  is 
the  most  carefully  preserved,  and  the  most  universally 
esteemed,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  book  are  per- 
fectly worthless,  the  antiquity  of  the  impression,  the 
■workmanship,  and  the  decayed  fragility  of  the  leaves,  are 
the  criterions  of  its  value.  Treasures,  not  unworthy  of 
the  palace  of  our  sovereign,  are  expended  on  old  and 
tattered  collections  of  sightless  and  illegible  parchments, 
while  the  holy  book  of  these  northern  infidels,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  humblest  form  at  every  corner  of  the  streets, 
Glory  be  to  God.    I  kiss  thy  lips  in  a  cup  of  sherbet. 


THE  REVIEWER. 


Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    By  Lord  Byron,    Zd  ed* 

The  resolutions  of  poets  are,  we  are  afraid,  like  the 
promises  of  the  great,  made  to  be  broken,  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  quarrel  with  Lord  Byron  for  so  unexpectedly 
belying  the  assurance  he  gave  us  in  his  last  production, 
that  many  years  would  elapse  before  he  should  again 
present  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  literary  world  ;  if  he 
never  violates  his  promise  indeed,  but  on  an  occasion  of 
equal  importance  with  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte^ 
he  may  claim  the  double  praise  of  the 

tc  Justem  et  tenacem,  propositi  virum, 
whom 

"  Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit." 

above  all  his  noble  contemporaries. 

The  poem  abounds,  like  all  the  later  writings  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  bold  and  original  ideas  forcibly  expressed.   Its 
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brevity  has  happily  excluded  those  anomalies  of  diction, 
and  of  idiom,  which  deform  the  pages  of  the  Corsair, 
and  the  Bride  of  Abydos;  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
verses,  of  which  the  energetic  and  unpremeditated  flu- 
ency is  unencumbered  by  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
the  ode— mythology  and  metaphor  has  an  irresistable 
effect  on  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 

We  think,  however,  that  he  attributes  to  Napoleon  a 
sensibility  of  feeling  of  which  he  is  not  susceptible,  and 
a  spirit  of  intellectual  reflection  to  which  he  is  unequal. 
The  mental  superiority  of  Bonaparte  is  deduced  from 
his  first  successes,  and  from  the  boldness  of  his  early 
plans  and  subsequent  attainments.  If  boldness  of  enter- 
prize  indeed  be  the  test  of  greatness,  Bonaparte  may  claim 
precedence  over  every  hero  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory. The  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  may  vie  with  the  boldest  exploits  of  Hannibal  and 
Cagsar,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  resistance  to  the  allies 
under  every  circumstance  of  danger  and  difficulty,  at  a 
time  when  he  might  have  obtained  an  honorable  peace, 
may  be  attributed  by  many  to  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  But  if  audacity  of  plan,  and  desperation 
of  perseverance,  be  in  themselves  no  evidence  of  superior 
talent  but  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  by  which 
they  are  directed,  the  reputation  of  Bonaparte  for  supe- 
rior talent  rests  on  an  uncertain  and  equivocal  foundation. 
At  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  for  a  succession  of  years  subsequent  even  to 
the  victories  of  Suwarow,  the  French  armies  were  inur- 
ed to  all  the  dangers,  and  practiced  in  all  the  evolutions 
of  war,  conducted  by  skilful  officers,  flushed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  actual  triumph,  or  the  remembrance  of 
former  victory ;  desperate  in  action,  and  determined  in  re- 
solve: with  all  the  steadiness  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  all 
the  personal  enthusiasm  of  high-minded  republicans* 
It  remained  only  for  the  general  to  .indicate  his  purpose 
and  to  see  it  performed.  The  march  across  the  Alps 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  such  an  army  as  that 
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cf  Bonaparte,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  enterprize,  un- 
der any  leader;  the  boldness  of  the  original  idea,  an  idea 
which  enthusiastic  folly  and  exalted  genius  might  equally 
have  entertained, was  thesole  merit  of  their  leader;  in  this 
instance,  it  was  justified  with  success,  but  with  less  de- 
termined troops,  and  less  experienced  officers,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  the  attempt? 

In  the  battles  which  he  fought,  and  tne  difficulties  he 
surmounted,  his  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  enemies'  troops,  occasioned 
by  the  continued  career  of  French  success;  to  the  em- 
ployment of  manoeuvres  already  reduced  to  a  system 
by  former  generals,  but  still  the  objects  of  perplexity 
and  dismay  to  their  discomfited  enemies,  and  above  all 
to  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  Austrian  chiefs, 
and  insubordination  among  the  Austrian  soldiers.  As 
if  the  cause  of  Europe  were  doomed  by  fate  to  inevitable 
destruction,  the  various  commanders  to  whom  the  task 
of  opposing  French  in  justice  and  rapacity  was  com- 
mitted, were  singularly  deficient  in  many  of  the  re- 
quisites of  military  success;  the  fate  of  the  continent 
was  entrusted  to  a  Mack,  and  Klenau  was  selected  as 
the  defender  of  Italy. 

In  conjunction  therefore  with  individuals  of  transcen- 
riant  talents,  aided  by  corruption  and  disaffection,  op- 
posed to  dispirited  troops  and  feeble  generals;  and 
above  all  circumscribed  by  no  principles  of  rectitude,  or 
feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  gained  repeated  victories,  and  that  having  once 
established  the  invincibility  of  his  military  talents,  he 
should  have  witnessed  the  prostration  of  the  most  pow- 
erful monarchs  of  the  continent.  The  minor  courts 
were  bribed  in  the  spirit  of  obvious  policy  by  the  gift 
of  territories  wrested  from  the  more  formidable  powers, 
and  his  cause  was  espoused  even  by  those  who  did  not 
share  his  favours,  from  prejudice,  from  the  recollection, 
of  ancient  wrongs  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
from   the   influence  of    intrigue.       The    establishment 
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therefore  of  an  undisputed  authority  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent  was  the  natural  result  of  political  cir- 
cumstance, and  would  have  exalted  to  the  same  emi- 
nence with  Napoleon  any  man  not  destitute  of  courage 
and  common  sense. 

Having  done  so  much  with  the  assistance  of  subordi- 
nate talents,  and  aided  by  the  sentiments,  as  much  as  by 
the  weakness  of  mankind,  how  feeble  and  disgraceful  were 
his  efforts  when  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  resources  of 
his  own  genius,  and  opposed  by  a  skilful,  intrepid,  and  de~ 
ter mined  enemy.  He  leads  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  defeats  in  successive  battles  a  motly 
army  of  barbarians,  and  is  repulsed  by  a  handful  of  En- 
glishmen from  the  walls  of  Acre.  Finding  his  situation  be- 
come every  day  more  disastrous  and  difficult,  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  an  anticipation  of  the  fortune  which 
awaited  him,  determined  him  to  escape,  he  deserts  his 
army>  and  returns  to  recover  under  circumstances  so  propi- 
tious as  to  preclude  resistance  the  conquests  yielded  to 
the  prowess  of  Su  war  row. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  until  the  invasion  of  Spain 
all  his  triumphs  were  the  result  of  superior  talent,  and  the 
most  unrivalled  military  skill,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
tenor  of  his  policy,  or  of  his  exploits  as  a  general  from 
that  period  to  the  present?,  If  ever  folly,  stupidity,  over- 
weening vanity,  and  blind  malignity  were  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  trea- 
chery and  cruelty  of  Napoleon's  conduct  to  Spain,  at  a 
period  when  the  undisturbed  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  in  his  reach;  when  his  subjects  sustained 
with  patience  their  individual  wrongs,  dazzled  by  the  ap- 
parent glory  of  their  country  ;  when  England  would  have 
yielded  ail  that  moderate  ambition  could  desire,  and  the 
nations  of  the  continent  trembled  at  the  possibility  of  a 
£nai  struggle  with  a  general  on  whom  fortune  had  stamped 
the  epithet  of  invincible.  The  prowess  and  perseverance  of 
the  British  in  Spain  stimulated  the  spirit  and  sustained 
the  fortitude  of  Russia;  the  unskilful  plan  of  military 
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operations  adopted  by  Bonaparte  in  his  irruption  to  Mos* 
cow;  the  mistakes  committed  during  his  residence  at 
the  Kremlin,  and  on  his  retreat,  at  once  demonstrate 
his  inferiority  to  many  iess  celebrated  generals  in  compre- 
hensive manoeuvre;  his  sacrifice  of  his  troops  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  his  flight  to  Paris,  stamp  his  character 
■with  the  blackest  features  of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  bru- 
tality; his  arrangements  at  the  battle  of  Liepsic,  which 
astonished  the  Prince  of  Sweden  by  their  matchless  folly, 
and  the  almost  incredible  errors  03^  which  he  enabled  the 
allies  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  of  France,  are  too  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  require descrip~ 
tion  or  comment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  military 
judges  that  had  Soult,  or  Bernadotte,  or  Massena,  been 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Paris  he  might  have  defied 
the  approach  to  that  capital,  or  have  occupied  so  formi- 
dable a  position  in  any  quarter  of  the  empire,  as  to  render 
many  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  allies  not  only  expe- 
dient but  indispensible. 

Napoleon's  demands  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his 
career,  when  ruin  was  possible,  and  the  limitation  of  his 
power  inevitable,  display  either  the  desperate  extravagance 
of  insanity,  or  an  imbecile,  and  infatuated  reliance  on  the 
paternal  affection  of  the  court  of  Austria.  Two  months 
ago  he  might  have  retained  an  empire  more  extensive 
than  the  dominions  of  the  ancient  dynasty  since  the  time 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth  ;  to  day  he  is,  by  his  own  weak- 
ness and  perverseness,  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  ;  a  plunderer 
deprived  of  the  products  of  his  theft;  a  wretched  out- 
cast from  society  ;  a  culler  of  simples  among  the  miners 
of  an  island  unknown  to  history. 

Had  he  possessed  to  any  considerable  degree  the  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence  so  loudly  celeb,  ated  by  his  admirers, 
we  should  have  contemplated  the  effect*  of  a  vicissitude 
so  miraculous  on  a  great  and  powerful  mind,  with  an 
interest  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Byron  ;  but  regarding  him 
only  as  an  able  tactician,  the  sport  of  circumstances,  which 
in  the  general  whirligig  of  revolutionary   tumuit,  drop* 
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him  in  the  throne;  a  winner  with  those  who  were  at 
first  surprized  by  a  desperate,  though  unskilful  game, 
and  a  loser  wherever  he  was  the  principal  player,  and 
fairly  and  properly  opposed  :  as  we  attribute  many  of  his 
first  successes  to  his  generals  and  advisers,  and  believe 
his  downfal  to  be  owing  to  his  own  mental  imbecility, 
we  feel  but, little  anxiety  to  analyze  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  or  to  ascertain  whether  he  refrains  from  sui- 
cide influenced  by  cowardice  or  philosophy. 

Now  that  he  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  common  life, 
we  are  afraid  that  he  is  a  common  man  ;  and  that  he 
will  do  as  other  men  have  done  ;  be  alternately  sorry 
that  all  has  turned  out  so  ill,  and  thankful  that  all  has 
terminated  so  well ;  that  he  willscold  his  domestics,  drink 
bis  coffee,  and  indict  his  reminiscencies. 

Respecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  poem,  as  well  as 
of  its  poetical  merits,  the  subjoined  extracts  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion: 

I. 

*€  'Tis  done,  but  yesterday  a  king> 

And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive, 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing, 

So  abject — yet  al've  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  the  earth  with  hostile  bcnes? 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd,  the  morning  star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fall'n  so  far. 

IV. 

"  The  triumph  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife, 
The  earthquake  voice  of  victory. 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  : 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife  : 
All  quell'd  ! — Dark  spirit,  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory. 
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vi  r. 

*-  The  Roman  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slak'd  with  blood  of  Rome; 
Threw  down  the  dagger.     Dar'd  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur  home. 
He  dard  depart,  in  utter  scorn, 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne," 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom. 
His  only  glory  was  that  hoar 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  powers 

IX. 

"  But  thou— from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  ; 
Too  late  thou  heav'st  the  high  command^ 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung. 
All  evil  spirit,  as  thou  art? 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart. 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung  : 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been. 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean. 

X. 

se  And  earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own 
And  monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne. 
Fair  freedom  we  may  hold  thee  dear 
When  thus  their  mightiest  foes  thev  fear. 

In  humblest  guise  have  shewn, 
Oh  !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind. 

XIII. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  tort'ring  hour 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side. 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share, 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair  ; 

Thou  throneless  homicide. 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
*Tis  worth  thv  vanish* d  diadem." 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  the  vic- 
terims  of  guilt  and  misfortune,  unacquainted  with  the  light 
of  Christianity,  display  a  greater  degree  of  courage  in  the 
perpetration  of  suicide,  or  in  supporting  till  nature  calls 
them  away,  the  miseries  of  reflection  and  remorse.  But 
it  is  singular  that  Lord  Byron,  living  in  a  Christiau  coun- 
try, should  have  neglected  a  noble  opportunity  of  allud- 
ing to  the  influence  of  religion,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  reprobated  the  act  of  suicide  rather  than  have  taunt- 
ed Napoleon  with  not  committing  it.  The  education 
of  Bonaparte  was  probably  like  that  of  other  Corsicans9 
in  the  Catholic  religion  ;— early  impressions  cannot  be  en- 
tirely obliterated  by  the  longest  series  of  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  cruelty;  the  change  from  avowed  infidelity  to  real 
superstition  is  easy  and  imperceptible,  and  if  the  exiled 
tyrant  only  transiently  recur  to  the  lessons  of  his  youth, 
regret  for  the  past  may  be  combined  with  involuntary 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  that  eternal  punishment  which 
repentant  guilt  may  hope  to  escape,  but  which  is  the 
immutable  doom  of  the  self-destroyer.  H. 


THE  WHITE  COCKADE, 


Sir, 

You  will,  perhaps  feei  surprized  that,  amidst  my  mul- 
titudinous and  incessant  engagements  at  this  moment, 
I  can  find  leisure  to  address  you  ;  and  you  will  probably 
feel  equally  curious  to  ascertain  themotive  which  could  in- 
duce me  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  midst  of  adula- 
tion and  homage,  to  turn  correspondent  to  a  periodical 
publication.  But  as  you  profess  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  conduct  of  your  fellow  subjects,  I  intend  briefly  to 
trouble  you  with  a  sketch  of  the  treatment  I  have  hi- 
therto received,  and  a  faithful  enumeration  of  my  fears 
respecting  the  future. 

Unless  you  are  very  young  in  age  and   political  u 
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mation,  you  must  be  aware  that,  previous,  to  the  late 
revolution  in  France,  it  was  my  honourable  office 
to  distinguish  the  innocence  and  purity  01  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  About  thirty  years  ago,  however, 
I  began  to  be  considered  as  a  badge  of  less  respectability 
than  I  had  been  formerly  allowed  to  pride  myself  upon. 
In  the  years  1790  and  1791,  I  received  innumerable  in- 
sults, was  frequently  torn  down  from  my  situation,  trod- 
den under  feet,  burned,  torn,  and  otherwise  treated  with 
the  most  ignominious  contempt;  until  urged  by  the  ex- 
treme lengths  to  which  popular  indignation  was  carried 
against  me,  and  absolutely  alarmed  most  seriously  for 
my  own  safety,  1  dared  not  venture  to  go  out  openly,  as 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  but  was  fain  content  to 
chuse  the  time  of  darkness  to  walk  the  streets,  and  like 
the  unhappy  owl,  to  lurk  in  holes  and  corners  during 
the  day.  The  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI.  completed 
my  downfal ;  I  was,  from  that  moment  exiled  from  the 
country  I  had  so  long  ruled  ;  yet  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  nation  I  still  found  a  few  friends,  who  concealed  me, 
in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  might  soon  be  found  of 
restoring  to  me  my  last  right.  They  fought  in  my  cause, 
but  the  enemies  of  royalty  triumphed,  and  I  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  protection. 

Here  I  have  remained  for  twenty-three  years,  Mr. 
Editor,  anxiously  looking  for  the  period  when  the  con- 
test in  which  we  have  been  engaged  should  terminate. 
That  hour  has  arrived  ;  you  may  imagine,  but  can  never 
embody  in  terms  the  delight  I  felt,  on  being  again  sum- 
moned from  my  apathy,  and  called  into  the  sphere  of 
political  activity.  I  have  secretly  resided  in  France  for 
some  months,  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  people  to  recal 
their  ancient  race  of  kings,  and  had  gradually,  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  gathered  a  few  friends,  who  were  disposed 
to  face  the  storm  with  me.  Until  the  capture  of  Bordeaux, 
however,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Paris,  my  in- 
fluence was  extremely  limited  ;  but  these  events  decided 
my  triumph,  the  colours  which  had  superseded  me  were 
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hurled  to  the  ground,  and  I  was  again  replaced  on  the 
eminence  to  which  I  had  a  native  claim.  I  am  now  as 
much, courted  as  I  have  been  for  many  years  despised 
and  insulted;  and  amongst  the  warmest  and  most  pow- 
erful of  my  advocates,  would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  are  some 
of  those  very  men  who  sit  in  judgment  on  Louis  XVL 
and  decreed  my  banishment !  they  have  now  called  for 
my  return:  and  appear  solely  anxious  by  redoubled 
kindness  and  attention  to  compensate  for  the  ills  they 
have  for  so  many  years  entailed  upon  me.  Hence  arises 
my  apprehension  ;  for  indeed  I  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  bear  their  malignity,  that  I  cannot  mark  this  sudden 
metamorphosis  without  suspicion  of  the  motives  in 
which  it  originated. 

These  fears  of  mine  become  more  powerful  every  day, 
especially  since  I  have  read  some  of  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  favour  of  the  late  dynast}-,  the 
language  of  some  of  the  French  newspapers,  which  have 
pretty  promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  terms  in  which  some  of  the  old  nobility, 
my  staunch  friends  and  fellow  sufferers,  have   expressed 
themselves.     If  you  can  assist  me  with  a  few   reasons 
to  strengthen    my   hopes,   and  to   remove  the   gloomy 
forbodings  which  poison  my  joy,  you   will  with   reason, 
be  classed  amongst  my  warmest  well  wishes.     A  repeti- 
tion of  the  vile  and  ignominious  treatment  I  received  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution   would  be  fatal  to   me; 
for  I  am  at  present  in  such  a  weak  and  wavering  state  that 
a  renewal  of  the  old  convulsions,  I  am  well  aware,  would 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  my  existence,  and  doom  me  to 
a  cruel  and  premature  destruction.  So  far  am  I  under  the 
controul  of  these  terrors,  that  I  am  very  much  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  making  my  official   entry  into   Paris,  not 
that  I  anticipate  any  encounter  with  ill-usage  at  that  mo- 
ment; but  I  cannot  banish  the  thought  that  this  step 
will  prove  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, which  must  end  only  in  the  violent  extinction  of 

Yours,  &c. 

A  White  Cockade, 
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THE  COUNTRY  CASUISTS. 
A  Tale  founded  on  Fact. 
T'  a  village  church  no  long  while  since,    'tis  said, 
A  couple  went  intending  to  be  wed  ; 
Their  kindred  too  then  following  by  dozens, 
Brothers  and  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins. 
Ardent  and  eager  for  the  coming  joy, 
They  little  thought  of  hindrance  or  alloy ; 
But  this,  alas  !  too  often  is  our  lot, 
They  found  at  church  that  something  they'd  forgot — 
Th'  certificate  of  banns  they'd  left  behind, 
For  which  they  send  a  message  swift  as  wind ; 
But  as  the  way  is  long,  and  they're  in  haste, 
The  precious  moments  they  are  loth  to  waste  ; 
To  save  them  then  was  surely  thought  no  sin. 
The  parson's  pray'd  the  service  to  begin  : 
Yet  stiffly  wedded  to  the  church's  cause, 
He's  still  determin'd  not  to  break  her  laws ; 
Hence  by  the  rubrick  rul'd  quite  slow  proceeds, 
And  till  the  bride  receives  the  ring,  he  reads, 
When,  oh,  the  anguish  painted  in  her  look! 
The  clock  struck  twelve ! — the  parson  clos'd  his  book  ; 
Not  all  that  she  could  feel,  cr  folks  could  say, 
Could  make  him  grant  a  moment's  new  delay  ; 
No  messenger  return'd,  and  he's  resolv'd 
In  no  litigious  suit  to  be  involv'd. 
He  therefore  wills  them  to  adjourn  the  cause, 
And  next  day  wed  according  to  the  laws. 
As  well  might  man  make  drink  the  unwilling  horse 
As  move  this  parson  to  the  least  remorse  ; 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  from  the  church  retire, 
And  grieve  to  find  thus  damp'd  their  am'rous  fire; 
Not  so  the  married  folks  that  with  them  came:  — 
They  all  agreed  it  was  a  burning  shame  ; 
The  bnde  they  said  had  worn  the  wedding-  ring. 

refore  her  marriage  was  a  riuish'd  thing, 
And  binding,  so  thai  .  what  they  would 
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They  might  be  sure  the  marriage  must  stand  good  ; 

As  for  delaying  of  the  promis'd  bliss, 

'Twas  all  a  joke— -they  could  not  do  amiss  ; 

To  act  as  man  and  wife  none  could  them  blame, 

To-morrow  or  to-day  ? — 'twas  all  the  same  ! 

To  all  they  said  the  willing  pair  assented  ; 

Their  case  was  clear ;  they'd  made  them  quite  contented  ; 

In  consummation  they  could  dread  no  sorrow  ; 

And  for  the  rest,  they'd  leave  that  till  to-morrow. 

The  fox-hunters  say  that  Bonaparte  run  to  ground  in  the  most 
cowardly  manner  they  ever  knew,  and  in  consequence  recom- 
mend that  he  should  be  served  as  all  bad  foxes  are-—"  dug  out 
and  thrown  amoiiw  the  hounds." 


A  Wager  decided. 
Such  little  chance  I'd  always  found 

Of  gaining  Betsy  for  my  wife, 
That  I  had  wagered  Dick  a  pound 

I  should  not  win  her   all  my  life. 

But,  thanks  to  Reav'n  !  my  anxious  ease 
Is  all  removed— the  knot  is  ty'd — 

And  Betsy,  fairest  of  the  fair, 

Consents  at  length  to  be  my  bride,, 

To  Dick,  then,  as  in  honor  bound, 
Well  pleas'd,   I  hold  myself  in  debt ; 

Thus,  by  the  oddest  luck,  'tis  found, 
I've  LOST  my  wager — WON  my  Bet  f 


Bon  Ton. — To  be  legitimately  bon  ton  one  should  be  high- 
born, apathetic,  and  reserved  ;  constitutionally  cold,  and  habitu- 
ally silent;  talked  of  by  many,  known  to  a  few,  devoted  to  none. 
In  short,  you  must  be  what  the  Delhi  Lame  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
wooden  figure,  dull  and  dead,  absorbed  in  self,  and  engaged  in 
contemplating  its  own  divinity.  Here  is  a  picture  for  a  fashion- 
able assembly. 


In  the  height  of  Bonaparte's  late  embarrassments,  a  noted 
whip  said  he  would  make  but  a  bad  coachman,  as  it  is  evident 
he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  if  Bonaparte,  like  some  other 
mock  monarchs,  should  still  be  attached  to  a  crown,  though  he 
has  lost  the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  he  may  find  enough  of  that 
material  in  the  island  of  Elba  to  supply  him  with  more. 


Murat's  acceptance  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  allies, 
has  been  imputed  to  a  piece  of  pure  charity  towards  his  old 
master  Nap,  whom  he  probably  wished  to  relieve  from  the 
pressure  of  his  iron  crown* 


From  the  late  frequent  firing  of  the  Tower  guns,  a  wag  now 
stiles  them  the  "  spoiled  children  of  victory,"  and  upon  hearing 
that  it  might  be  some  time  before  they  fired  again,  he  observed 
"  perhaps  they  have  over-shot  themselves." 


A  Modern  Dinner,  imitated  from  an  ancient  Greek  Poet, 
The  prayers  are  over,  and  they  rush  to  dine, 
The  cloth  remov'd  succeed  the  punch  and  wine  : 
Loud  laughter  follows,  then  the  louder  brawl, 
They  rave,  they  fight,  and  then  for  watchmen  call, 
Then  comes  the  scene,  and  shuts  the  comic  tale, 
The  justice  hall,  the  mittimus,  or  bail. 


Lord  Byron,  it  is  archly  observed,  has  recently  adopted  the 
most  abstemious  regimen  of  diet,  eating  no  animal  food  what- 
ever, and  living  principally  upon  boiled  potatoes  moistened 
only  with  vinegar,  using  even  no  salt  but  that  which  he  atti- 
cally  compounds  for  his  new  Epic,  now  preparing  for  the  press. 


The  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  city  of  York  has  been  productive 
of  so  many  disputes,  that  the  people  there  think  that  some  of 
the  parties  without  are  as  mad  as  the  patients  within. 


Some  years  ago,  Josiah  Dornford,  Esq.  advertised  for  a  por- 
ter who  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  and  could  carry 
six  hundred  weight.     Similar  to  this  is  the  following  : 

Liberal  offer, — "  Wanted  a  strong  and  active  lad,  who  can 
carry  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  and  occasionally  go  out 
with  two  hundred  weight  on  a  truck — he  will  have  his  lodging, 
but  must  find  himself  in  food — the  wages  are  low,  but  if  he 
makes  himself  useful,  and  gives  satisfaction,  he  will  meet  with 
many  privileges  besides  his  wages.  Good  reference  required 
for  honesty,  sobriety,  &c.  &c." 
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The  recent  arrival  of  Mr.  Meats,  the  messenger,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  punster  declares  to  be  a  most  happy  event,  as  nothing 
can  better  demonstrate  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French 
than  Meats  being  sent  from  France  the  moment  Bonaparte  was 
dished. 


True  Principles  and  False  Consequences. 

As  on  public  affairs  a  few  friends  were  commenting, 
The  course  ©f  events  they  all  join'd  in  relenting; 
And  t'was  honestly  owned  a  calamitous  thing 
To  have  ill  both  at  once  the  Prince  Regent  and  King : — 
But,  my  friends,  said  another,  this  is  not  a  case, 
On  which  a  whole  nation  should  put  a  sad  face ; 
The  machine  of  the  state,  as  we  very  well  know,, 
Thro'  its  old  wonted  channel  continues  to  go, 
Almost  unassisted  its  wheels  take  their  course^ 
So  nicely  constructed,  so  equal  the  force  ;— 
But  a  Jacobin  answer'd,  you've  all  reacon'd  ill — 
The  machine  goes  I  grant,  but  it  must  be  down  MIL 


A  rapid  Reader. — A  reverend  gentleman  who  now  resides 
at  one  of  our  universities,  it  is  said,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  from  the  circumstance  of  beating  all  his  compe- 
titors hollow  in  quick  reading.  In  repeating  the  Creed  he  will 
give  them  down  to  the  words  Pontius  Pilate,  and  beat  them 
after  all. 


The  Ass  and  the  Gipsy. 

ii  Me  see  his  lordship's  ass,"  the  gipsy  cried, 
Beneath  de  hedge — but  vere  me  no  vill  tell ;" 

"  You  never  saw  my  ass,"  the  lord  replied  ; 
*'  You  could  not  see  my  ass,  'tis  false  as  helL'51 

<«  Vel — me  no  mind  your  anger  or  your  oath  ; 

And  von  bold  thing  poor  gipsy  girl  vill  say — • 
I  do  believe,  my  lord,  that  nothing  loth, 

Your  vicked  ass  is  apt  to  go  astray.'"' 
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Bonaparte,  an  exile,   still  in  his  element. 
Nap  in  an  island  which  the  seas  environ, 
And  near  the  mines  of  marble  and  of  iron, 
In  these  must  own  an  emblem  of  his  mind, 
And  to  his  fortune  should  be  quite  resign' d  : 
Iron  an  emblem  is  as  clear  as  day 
Of  his  dominion,  hard  and  cruel  sway, 
And  marble  must  the  symbol  sure  impart 
Of  his  cold  and  unrelenting  heart. 


Epitaph  upon  a  Punster. 
Here  in  his  grave  we  think  we  hear  him  say, 
«  1  never  lik'd  to  be  in  a  grave  way  ;" 
Then  by  and  by  he  cries,  for  all  your  scoffing, 
"  I  now  am  only  in  a  fit  of  coffin" 
Thy  passing  bell  with  heavy  hearts  we  hear, 
For  thee  each  passing  belie  shall  drop  a  tear; 
Many  a  ball  he  gracefully  began, 
Well  may  we  bawl  to  lose  so  great  a  man. 
Thy  friendly  club  their  mighty  loss  deplore, 
Their  faithful  secretary  now  no  more  ; 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  secret  tarry  though  in  death, 
Whilst  puns  are  puns,  or  punning  men  have  breath. 

Anecdote.— When  the  barbers  that  Bonaparte  seized  at 
Rheims,  and  put  into  his  guard,  first  heard  of  his  late  dis- 
aster, they  were  all  overjoyed.  They  said  they  hoped  the  allies 
would  shave  him  close,  and  only  seemed  sorry  that  the  national 
razor  (the  guillotine)  was  no  longer  in  use. 

One  of  the  public  bodies  in  France  uses  these  expressions  : — ■ 
"  It  adheres  charitably  to  the  constitutional  forfeiture   of  Ni- 
colas Bonaparte,  commonly  called  Napoleon  Bonaparte.'" 
Impromptu. 
And  so  the  name  Napoleon's  all  a  trick  ! 
He's  Nicolas,  descended  from  Old  Nick* 


Impromptu,  on  the  same. 
Little  Nap  Horner  is  up  in  a  corner, 
'  Dreading  a  doleful  doom  ; 
He  who  gave  t'other  day  whole  kingdoms  away, 
Is  now  glad  to  get  Elba  room. 
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The  Case  altered. — A  baron  in  Germany  who  lost  his  wife, 
and  dreading  the  numerous  letters  and  visits  of  condolence  so 
usual  in  that  country,  ordered  his  coachman  to  personate  him 
on  this  occasion.  To  play  his  part  the  better,  the  latter,  it  being 
cold  weather,  wrapped  himself  up  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
more  than  his  eyes  could  be  seen.  As  soon  as  any  visitor  en- 
tered the  room,  he  always  began  to  sigh  and  sob,  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  signs  of  acute  distress.  An  intimate  friend  of  his 
master  one  day  taking  uncommon  pains  to  comfort  the  feigned 
mourner  by  his  long  speeches  and  recitations,  the  coachman's 
patience  being  quite  exhausted,  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  no*  the 
baron  but  his  coachman.' '  "  Indeed,"  said  the  visitor,  quite 
unconcerned,  "  why  then  what's  the  price  of  hay  ?" 

Good  Advice  to  a  Play-wright. 
*e  An  author  once  in  melancholy  strain, 
"  Thus  to  a  witling  ventur'd  to  complain  : 
"  A  play  I've  written,  which  I'm  sure  has  merits, 
u  'Tis  full  of  incident  and  penn'd  with  spirit— 
M  To  Covent  Garden  I  the  drama  sent, 
"  But  soon  discovered  it  was  time  mis-spent, 
*s  To  try  unless  some  interest  smooth'd  the  way  , 
u  To  make  the  manager  produce  my  play  ; 
"  While  I,  alas  !  have  neither  cash  nor  friend, 
"  But  only  on  my  merit  must  depend." 
*'  Fear  not,"  the  wag  replied  with  aspect  sage, 
(i  Present  the  piece  again,  and  I'll  engage 
"  No  failure  then  you'll  have  to  be  lamented, 
"  Since  then  'tis  certain  'twill  be  re-presented.19 

Delicate  Embarrassments. — Relative  to  Lady  CastlereaghV 
«ituation  whilst  in  Holland,  it  is  said^  whoever  has  seen  a  high- 
bred racer  at  grass  with  five  or  six  heavy  fat  oxen,  quite 
astonished  and  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  way,  may  form  some 
idea  of  Lady  Castlereagh  among  the  Dutch  females.  At  first,  it 
appeared  as  if  she  admired  them, "  she  was  so  civil ;"  but  they  did 
not  look  at  her,  so  it  was  all  lost  upon  them.  Then  she  would 
laugh  and  try  to  talk  bad  Dutch,  but  all  she  could  get  in  re- 
turn was  yaw  !  yaw  !  yaw  !  and  if  she  enquired  after  any  thing 
curious  in  the  country,  they  stuffed  a  Dutch  pipe  in  her  face, 
and  blew  a  cloud  of  thick  smoke  in  her  eyes  by  way  of 
enlightening  her:  at  length  quite  worn  out  with  this  gallant 
hospitality  she  retired  from  public  compauy. 

VOL.    VII.  3     I 
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Sense  and  Sound. — A  person  having  mentioned  that  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore's  letter  in  answer  to  the  Catholic  board, 
breathed  a  very  high  spirit.  "  Don't  you  observe,"  said  a  hu- 
mourist, "  that  it  is  dated  from  Knocklofty  ?" 


The  Pedant  and  the  Pease. 
A  lady  who'd  long  been  with  learning  delighted, 
An  eminent  scholar  to  dinner  invited, 
When  every  dainty  the  seasons  afford 
Was  collected  to  grace  her  hospitable  board  ; 
To  pleasure  the  eye,  and  the  2">alate  to  please, 
Among  all  the  rest  were  some  exquisite  pease  ; 
These  pease  were  a  present,  and  heartily  glad 
Was  the  lady  to  think  these  exotics  she  had ; 
Though  the  quantum  was  small, yet  the  stranger's  befriended, 
For  to  him  the  one  half  was  obligingly  tended  : 
Yet  longing  to  hear  from  so  favor'd  a  guest, 
The  opinion  he  had  of  their  flavour  and  zest, 
The  brute  whom  good  manners  could  never  refine, 
Was  so  rude  as  to  hint,  6i  They  might  do  to  feed  swine," 
"  Then  they  just  suit  your  taste,  (said  the  lady,)  'tis  plain 
So  pray  let  me  help  you  to  those  that  remain,'* 


A  medical  Pun. — One  of  the  faculty  happening  to  recom- 
mend some  particulars  as  to  diet,  observing  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurse,  "  That  people  who  have  any  thing 
coming  out  should  not  take  too  much  water  srruel."  M  In- 
deed,  Doctor'."  replied  a  by-stander,  "  then  I  am  sure  people 
will  not  take  too  much  water-gruel  who  have  any  thi7ig  coming 


IN 


/" 


A  Recom?nendation. 
The  rogue  who  hoax'd  the  Stock  Exchange, 

And  all  their  ready  got, 
Whatever  folks  may  say  or  swear, 

Was  surely  a  sharp  shot. 
And  since  Bill  Soaraes  at  Bot'ny-bay, 

Can  pockets  pick  no  more, 
The  hoaxer  seems  th'  properest  man 

To  lead  his  rifle  corps. 
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The  learned  authoress  of  Easy  Lessons  for  Children  of  three 
years'  old,  observed  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Rome  must 
have  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  letters  if  he  could  spell 
his  late  speech  as  well  as  speak  it. 


Almost  every  one  agrees  that  the  "  March  to  Paris,"  a  po- 
litical dance,  of  which  Opposition  had  never  taste  enough  to 
Approve,  has  now  been  transposed  into  a  favorite  German  Waltz. 


A   Pun. 
For  dabbling  in  the  stocks,  why  thus  condemn* 
Men,  who  have  every  right  to  be  in  them  ? 


Another. 
A  recent  hoax,  tho'  rather  dirty, 
Had  omnium  rais'd,  and  made  it  thirty ; 
The  white  cockade, — but  don't  look  glum. 
Will  make  th'  omnium — omni — hum  i 


NAPOLEON's  LAST   PROCLAMATION. 

To  all  our  late  Friends,  Supporters  and  Admirers  throughout 
England  ; 
Napoleon,  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Pro« 
tector  of  the  late  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  &c.  but 
now,  by  permission  of  the  Allies,  Exile  in  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Whereas  it  having  been  represented  to  us  at  Our  court  holden 
«m  board  a.  ship  called  a  transport,  in  which  we  were  sailing  to 
*ur  ultimate  destination  in  this  island,  that  many  of  our  late  ad- 
mirers in  England  were  deeply  lamenting  our  sudden  downfall ; 
and  as  in  our  retirement  the  company  of  our  loving  friends  will 
be  most  acceptable  ;  we  hereby  invite  all  who  feel  disatisfied  with 
peace  and  prosperity  in  England,  to  follow  our  late  royal  person 
to  this  island  of  our  exile,  where  we  promise  them  every  ad- 
vancement and  dignity  about  our  person  and  government,  as 
shall  be  suitable  to  their  several  capacities,  and  from  the  extent 
of  territory  now  in  our  possession  (eight  miles  by  two)  estates 
and  domains  for  the  support  of  their  several  dignities  shall  be 
awarded  them. 

Given  at  our  court  the  1st  year  of  our  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  Napoleon, 
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The  following    stanzas    were    composed    by    Viscountess 

p- f  and  do  no  discredit  to  her  abilities. 

Stanzas  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  certain  great 
Baroness  on  her  approaching  Marriage. 
Though  I  long  for  the  lips 
Of  that  dear  Mr.  Phipps, 
The  great  oculist,  to  whom  I  must  bow  ; 
To  my  utter  surprize, 
He  has  charm'd  both  my  eyes, 
Would  to  Heaven  he  had  not  known  How; 

But  it  now  is  too  late, 

He  has  settled  my  fate, 
Of  all  others  'tis  him  I  adore  ; 

So  by  him  I'll  be  kist, 

For  I  cannot  resist, 
He  shall  couch  me,  and  then  I'll  see  more. 


Want  of  memory  in  the  Pitt  Club. — This  company  who  as- 
sembled expressly  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  memory 
of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  exhibited  a  small  proof  of  the  want  of  it 
themselves,  by  forgetting  some  of  the  toasts.  Amongst  these 
was  the  present  administration.  These  gentlemen  were  not 
toasted  even  sub  silentio;  but  as  totally  neglected  as  if  they 
were  not  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  statesman  ! 


The  following  are  among  the  toasts  lately  given  at  a  dinner  at 
a  cottageornee,  late  the  property  of  J.  G.  Shaddick,  Esq.  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. "Honesty  without  law. — Health  without  phy- 
sic.— Godliness  without  clerical  hypocrisy. — To  the  memo- 
ries of  our  issue  male  who  have  fallen  by  the  arts  of  those  who 
sillily  think  to  obtain  our  properties  by  alliances  in  marriage  to 
their  respective  sisters,  and  by  testamentary  inheritances. — The 
wills  of  J.  G.  Shaddick,  Esq.  which  so  ably  defeat  the  artifices 
of  our  assuming  relatives,  all  amorous  fortune-seekers,  and  le- 
gacy hunters, and  every  kind  of  pusillanimous  speculators. — The 
epeedy  riddance  of  all  colleagues  in  office. — May  those  who  im- 
pose upon  the  credulous  and  maintain  their  right  by  law  be  al- 
ways defeated  by  a  bill  in  chancery. — The  covetous  man  and 
the  good  woman. — Our  adversaries  and  the  queen's  zebra.— 
Bills  of  indictment  for  conspiracies  without  flaws,  &c." 
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To  a  Sprat  in  a  Gutter, 
Thou  tiny  mortal,  clad  in  burnish' d  scale, 

Small  denizen  of  that  tumultuous  main, 
Where  myriads  of  "thy 'tribe  thy  hap  bewail, 

And  curse  the  net  in  which  thyself  were  ta'en :— » 

What  must  thine  agonized  feelings  be, 

Torn  from  thy  friends,  wife,   children — little  dears  ! 
Who  flouncing  wildly  thro'  the  boundless  sea, 

Augment  it  still  with  unavailing  tear9. 
E'en  in  captivity  hard  is  thy  lot ! 

No  aldermanic  jaws  on  thee  shall  close 
At  civic  feast,  for  thou  art  doom'd  to  rot 

Until  that  thou  offend  thine  own  nice  nose ; 
Perhaps  devoured  be  by  some  torn  cat, 
Indeed,  I  pity  thee,  oh  Sprat !  Sprat !  Sprat ! 


The  puff  ingenious. — In  the  ordinary  list  of  deaths,  in  one  of 
the  public  papers,  mention  is  made  of  the  decease  of  a  gentle- 
man lately  from  the  East  Indies,  who  had  long  been  under  a 
deep  depression  of  spirits,  which  had  been  in  some  degree 
alleviated  by  an  almost  constant  perusal  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  which  he  placed  under  his 
pillow  every  night. 

The  Rose  and  the  Lily. 
The  redolent  Rose  and  the  Lily  so  sheen, 

Soft  Zephyr  beheld  with  a  sigh ; 
Their  blossoms  expanding — close  mantling  their  green, 

Observ'd  by  an  enemy's  eye. 
Too  soon  the  despoiier  one  victim  had  found, 

For  the  Rose  was  deep  arm'd  by  a  Thorn, 
And  the  Lily  alone  fell  a  prey  on  the  ground, 

Nor  rear'd  with  the  blushes  of  morn. 
Next  came  the  Destroyer,  with  rancour  and  art, 

To  crush  Britain's  bud  in  its  pride ; 
But  the  thorn  of  the  Rose  rent  his  traitorous  hearty 

And  he  fell  where  the  Lily  had  died. 
Then  hey  for  the  Rose  of  Old  England  so  rare  ; 

Ye  Britons  its  valour  advance, 
And  up  with  the  trampled-on  Lily  so  fair. 

The  National  Lily  of  France. 
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Theatrical   Review. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

Fridayt  April  1. — The  Oratorios  closed  fov  the  season  thii 
evening,  after  a  very  successful  display  both  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental talent.  An  apology  was  made  for  Madame  Catalani, 
who  was  said  to  be  confined  by  a  severe  cold,  and  Miss  Stephens 
was  substituted  in  her  place ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  papers 
next  day  that  Madame  Catalani  had  received  orders  to  attend  a 
concert  given  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  her  Imperial  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 

Monday,  April  11. — King  Henry  V. — Sadak  and  Kalasrade, 
©r  the  Waters  of  Oblivion.  (1st  time) — If  the  managers  brought 
forward  this  play  from  any  political  motives,  from  any  at* 
traction  they  might  have  supposed  it  to  possess  at  a  moment 
when  Paris  had  capitulated  to  the  allies,  they  decided  with  very 
little  sagacity.  Had  the  question  still  been  peace  with  Bona- 
parte, or  his  subjugation,  a  British  audience  would  loudly 
have  echoed  every  sentiment  that  proclaimed  the  prowess 
of  England,  and  the  humiliation  of  France;  and  such,  we 
well  remember,  was  the  effect,  upon  its  revival  in  1804  immedi- 
ately after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  But  on  this 
night  the  audience  seemed  to  feel  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
queror at  Azincour  should  not  be  exultingly  applied  to  events 
which  have  in  them  more  of  moral  than  of  military  conquest. 
Hence  the  performance  went  languidly  off,  which  could  arise 
only  from  this  feeling,  for  certainly  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
excellence  in  the  actors.  Mr.  Conway  played  Henry 9  which, 
as  it  demands  no  elaborate  display  of  passion,  no  minute 
touches  in  unfolding  the  latent  operations  of  feeling,  but  con- 
sits  almost  entirely  of  the  bustling  activity  of  war,  the  energy  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  frank  undisguised  sentiments  of  the  camp, 
he  performed  with  considerable  merit.  His  personal  endow- 
ments were  of  so  much  advantage  to  him  in  this  character,  that 
petticoat  criticism  in  the  boxes  was  absorbed  in  extatic  ahs  / 
and  amorous  ohs  I 

The  greatest  fault  in  Mr.  Conway's  acting  is  a  perpetual 
effort  to  strike  by  novelty,  and  as  his  judgment  is  by  no  means 
correct,  this  appetite  for  applause  leads  him  into  many  errors  ; 
artificial  pauses,  hurried  enunciation,  and  emphatic  lines,  each 
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in  its  wrong  plate,  are  the  consequence ;  and  hence  the  frantic 
manner  in  which  he  uttered  the  concluding  line  of  the  follow-* 
ing  passage  : 

**  I  will  keep  my  state  ; 

Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness 

When  I  do  rouse  me  in  ray  throne  of  France." 

Th$  sudden  starting  up  from  his  throne,  the  furious  stamp 
of  the  foot,  and  the  menace  with  the  sceptre,  which  accom- 
panied this  declaration,  really  made  us  fear  lest  the  poor  French 
ambassador  was  about  to  be  bufTetted  from  the  royal  presence. 
The  grandeur  and  swelling  dignity  of  the  sentiment,  however, 
would  have  been  better  expressed  by  a  temperate  action  coupled 
with  the  indignant  eye,  and  haughty  character  of  the  face.  The 
prayer  in  the  fourth  act  was  delivered  with  too  much  trepida- 
tion of  body,  and  too  little  solemnity  of  voice  and  manner  ; 
Mr.  Conway  seemed  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  ague  fit. 
In  the  courtship  scene  with  Katharine,  he  did  not  at  all  support 
the  character  of  a  rough,  unpolished  soldier,  such  as  Henry  is 
made  by  Shakspeare  to  describe  himself;  but  languished,  hung 
the  head,  and  wooed  like  a  Romeo.  Neither  was  he  very  feli- 
citous, when  Katharine  says,  that  her  consent  to  marry  him  shall 
be  "  as  it  pleases  the  king  her  father,"  in  replying  "  Nay,  it 
will  please  him  well ;  it  shall  please  him."  The  shrewd  sarcasm 
was  destroyed  by  the  flippant  utterance  of  Mr.  Conway* 
which  was  more  expressive  of  mirthful  raillery  than  of  a  sub- 
tle truth. 

Blanchard  in  Fluellen,  and  Simmons  in  Pistol,  were  both 
deserving  of  applause.  Mr.  Vining  in  the  Dauphin  was  as  un~ 
meaning  as  usual.  The  other  characters  which  crowd  this  drama 
do  not  require  specific  notice ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  our  warm  approbation  of  Master  Chapman,  who  play- 
ed the  Boy9  attending  upon  Bardolph,  &c.  with  great  fidelity 
and  spirit. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  play,  God  save  the  King 
was  sung,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  prayer  for  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  we  should  suspect,  from  the  very  first  *tanza> 
to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  T.  or  Mr.  C.  Dibdin. 

God  preserve  each  brave  commander, 
Each  true  hero  who  can  shew, 
Like  the  noble  Alexander, 
Mercy  to  a  vanquished  foe, 
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The  after-piece  is  a  splendid  Asiatic  spectacle  derived  from 
the  Tales  of  the  Genii.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  most  gorgeous 
in  its  decorations,  scenery,  &c.  But  it  wants  interest  in  the 
plot. 

Thursday,  April  14th. — As  you  like  it. — Sadak  and  Kalas- 
rade.  Mrs.  Jordan  having  recovered  from  her  serious  indisposi- 
tion, made  her  re-appearance  this  evening  in  the  character  of 
Rosalind,  and  exhibited  fresh  proofs  of  that  astonishing  vigor 
and  activity  which  in  her  so  proudly  triumph  over  the  approaches 
of  age.  We  will  not  pay  her  judgment  so  ill  a  compliment 
as  to  say  that  her  face,  when  nearly  examined,  does  not  betray 
certain  marks  of  antiquity ;  her  glass  discloses  them  to  her 
every  day,  But  unless  the  spectator  happens  to  be  so  close 
to  the  stage  that  he  can  discover  these  traces  of  a  guest  which 
women  seldom  wish  awa}r,  because  they  seldom  believe  him 
present,  we  defy  him  to  discover  their  existence  by  any  other 
symptoms.  The  illusion  is  complete.  She  has  all  the  anima- 
tion, all  the  vivacity,  all  the  agility/  the  same  unimpaired 
voice,  the  same  arch  expression  in  her  looks,  the  same 
fascination  in  her  manner,  that  we  remember  in  her  best 
days ;  and  it  delights  us  to  recognise  them.  She,  like 
Mrs.  Siddons,  is  one  of  those  actresses,  who  it  is  probable  will 
have  no  successor  ;  and  therefore  we  contemplate  her  closing 
efforts  with  something  of  that  admiration  and  regret  which  is 
naturally  inspired  by  the  view  of  any  thing  greatly  excellent 
which  we  also  know  to  be  fleeting  and  transitory.  With  re- 
gard to  her  performance  of  Rosalind  on  this  evening,  we  cannot 
better  describe  it  than  by  saying  that  it  contmned  nothing  new. 
They  who  have  heretofore  seen  it  will  understand  us  ;  and  they 
who  have  never  seen  it,  would  understand  us  no  better  if  we  ela- 
borately specified  its  beauties. 

Mr.  Conway  played  Orlando,  but  with  that  monotony  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  overcome.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  melan- 
choly Jaques,  was  calm,  dignified,  and  impressive.  He  exhi- 
bited a  true  picture  of  a  man  whose  solemn  and  contemplative 
habits  spring  from  philosophical  abstraction,  and  not  from  the 
reflux  of  passions  forced  back  upon  the  mind  by  wordly  disap- 
pointments. 

The  after-piece  of  Sadak  and  Kalasrade  was  represented  with 
increased  effect,  the  play  of  the  machinery,  (which  is  very  com- 
plex,) being  more  perfect.  Mr.  Abbott  as  Sadak,  Master  Chap- 
man, as  his  son,  and  Grimaldi  as  his  faithful  slave,  contribute 
powerfully  to  its  attractions. 
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Friday,  April  15. — A  Trip  to  Scarboi •ok gh  —Bomhasics  Fu- 
rioso — Sadak.  When  a  man  like  Sheridan  undertook  to  alter 
and  improve  a  writer  like  Vanbrugh,  what  splendid  corruscations 
of  wit  might  not  be  anticipated  from  the  union  ;  yet,  by  a  fata- 
lity for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account,  the  Trip  to  Scar- 
borovgh  has  lost  nearly  all  that  it  received  from  its  parent  in 
the  Relapse,  and  received  scarcely  any  thing  in  compensation 
from  its  foster-lather.  It  has  neither  the  vigor  of  the  old  school, 
nor  the  refinement  of  the  new,  bnt  is  badly  compounded  of  both, 
without  either  of  them  prevailing  so  as  to  impress  a  decided  cha- 
racter upon  the  piece.  It  was  performed  this  evening,  however," 
with  considerable  success,  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  31iss  Hoyden,  de- 
lighted all  who  love  to  see  unsophisticated  nature  acting  entirely 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  wholly  unrestrained  by 
the  regulations  and  formalities  of  polished  society.  The  coarse, 
yet  not  repulsive  familiarities  of  rustic  life,  the  sincere,  but  un- 
guarded expression  of  sentiment,  the  vulgar  simplicity  and  the 
awkward  coyness  of  an  uneducated,  secluded  girl,  were  all. 
pourtrayed  by  her  with  the  happiest  effect,  Mr.  Conway,  in 
Young  Fashion,  displayed  as  little  of  the  graceful  levity,  or  the 
fascinating  confidence  of  a  man  of  fashion,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. Jones,  in  Lord  Foppinglon,  lisped,  ambled,  and  prat, 
tied  with  as  much  insignificant  assurance  and  unmeaning  ego- 
tism as  w^e  ever  witnessed  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Skeffington.  Poor 
Barry  more  was  thrust  into  a- colonel's  ccat,  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  just  come  from  a  volunteer  parade;  while  Abbott,  as  Love- 
less, reminded  us  of  those  numerous  gentlemen  who  exhibited 
cocked  hats  and  buckles  last  autumn  at  Vauxhall,  when  the 
battle  of  Yittoria  was  celebrated. 

The  female  part  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  must  surely 
be  lamentably  deficient  if  there  were  no  alternative  but  to  assign 
Amanda  to  Mrs.  Eserton.  A  woman  of  fashion  is  commonly 
thought  to  have  grace,  vivacity,  and  elegance;  but  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  disdained  them  all.  Mrs.  H.  Johnstone  played  Berinthia. 
in  a  very  different  manner.  She  was  playful,  arch,  and  lively; 
and  would  have  been  graceful  if  she  could  reform  her  shoulders. 

The  sullen  indignation  of  Jeremy  Collier  vented  itself  against 
the- author  of  this  play  among. the  other  corrupters  of  public 
morals.  His  censurew^as  read,  approved,  and  neglected — the  com- 
mon fate  of  reformers.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  adaptation  of  it 
to  modern  times  has  purified  its  grossness  ;  but  we  suspect 
honest  Jeremy  would  still  condemn  its  profanity, 
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Wednesday,  April  20. — Debtor    and  Creditor  {first  time) 
Sadak  and  Kalasrade.     This  new  comedy,  which  had  been  post- 
poned some  lime  on  account  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  indisposition  was 
performed  this  evening,  and  experienced  very  considerable  suc- 
cess.    An  audience  which  has  for  years  been  wearied  with  the 
practical  jokes,  cant  phrases,  and  extravagant  characters  of  a 
Morton,  a  Reynolds,   and   last,  not  least,  a  Dibdin,  may  turn, 
without  any  impeachment  of  its  taste,  even  to  such  a  comedy 
as  Debtor  and  Creditor,  with  complacency  and  approbation. 
The  language  is  at  least  sometimes  elegant,  the  sentiments  not 
always  forced,  and  the  situations  occasionally  dramatic  ;  a  combi- 
nation of  excellence,  slender  tho'  it  be,  yet,  in  these  days,  rare, 
attractive  and  commendable.     That  it  has  an}r  pretensions  to  a 
regular  drama,  is  what  not  even  its  author,  we  presume,  would 
venture  to  insinuate,  and  certainly  no  true  critic  would  allow, 
Novelty  of  character,  it  has  none,  with  one  exception  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer  ;  its  incidents  are  the  legitimate  theatri- 
cal progeny  of  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  the  plot  is  constructed 
with  a  happy  absence  of  all  intricacy  or  interest.     What  is  to 
occur  the  least  sagacious  spectator  predicts ;  wThat  has  occurred 
the  most  intelligent  forgets.     The  author,  with  the  kindest  at- 
tention to  the  moral  sympathies  of  his  audience,  relieves  them 
from  all   anxiety  as  to  the  catastrophe,  and  neither  perplexes 
their  minds  to  develope  what  may  be  the  probable  issue,  nor 
agitates  their    hearts  with  any  of  the  stronger  passions  of  joy 
or  grief.     He  very  judiciously  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  calm 
and  quiet  apathy,  desirous,  no  doubt,  to  captivate  their  judg- 
ments rather  than  their  feelings.     The  felicity  with  which  he 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  is  a  singular  proof  of  his  capacity 
as  a  dramatist. 

That  his  characters  have  nothing  original  in  them,  the  foU 
lowing  brief  enumeration  will  prove.  Jones  played  a  man  of 
fashion,  that  is,  a  compound  of  profligate  principles,  with  an 
excellent  heart,  whose  virtuous  movements,  as  usual,  redeem 
his  vices  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  act;  Terry,  his 
peevish  uncle,  who  protests  through  four  acts  that  he  will  dis» 
avow  his  nephew,  and  in  the  last,  settles  a  fortune  upon  him  ; 
dbbott,  a  gay,  debauched  companion  of  Jones's,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  his  sudden  conversion  to  rectitude,  and  his 
l:*ght  blue  leggings,  that  corresponded  admirably  with  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches ;     Listoji,  a  city  fool,  who  is  emulous  of  er;^ 
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grafting  the  sordid  vulgarity  and  swaggering  assurance  of  St, 
Mary  Axe,  upon  the  heartless  refinement  and  polished  hypo~ 
crisy  of  St.  James's  ;  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  frank,  buxom,  giggling 
girl,  full  of  frolic  and  sensibility  ;  Mrs.  Powell,  a  distressed 
widow,  and  Miss  Bristow,  her  daughter,  whose  virtue  is  at- 
tacked  because  of  her  poverty. 

Now  if  every  one  of  our  readers  do  not  recognize  in  this  list  a 
company  of  old  and  select  friends,  with  whose  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  they  have  long  been  familiar,  we  shall  wonder  where 
they  have  dreamed  out  their  existence.  But  we  have  alluded 
to  one  exception,  in  this  hereditary  catalogue,  and  that  is 
Emery's  character  ;  a  sentimental  boxer,  a  moral  bruiser,  a 
chivalrous  pugilist,  the  refined  myrmidon  of  a  private  brothel ! 
He  comes  up  to  London  to  fight  Larry  Whack,  (a  supposititious 
gentleman),  backed  by  the  "  man  of  fashion  ;"  but  he  is  not  at 
all  brutalized  by  his  profession  ;  his  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex 
might  do  honor  to  a  preux  chevalier,  and  his  manly  integrity 
of  conduct  might  shame  all  the  patrons  of  his  polite  art.  The 
most  fastidious  critic  must  surely  allow  that  this  character,  at 
least,  is  original',  as  to  its  being  natural,  let  Gulley,  Gregson, 
Crib,  or  the  Little  Ruffian,  decide  that  question. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  this  comedy,  and  having  the  zest  of 
a  private  brothel  scene,  it  pleased  the  audience,  and  was  an- 
nounced for  repetition  with  very  general  applause.  The  actors, 
especially  Jones,  Terry,  Liston,  Emery,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  la- 
boured generously  to  infuse  some  portion  of  animation  and  vi- 
gor into  the  performance.     The  author  is  Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Young  has  been  successfully  pursuing  his  career  of  ri- 
valry in  Hamlet  and  Richard  with  Mr.  Kean.  He  improves  in 
every  fresh  attempt.  His  Hamlet,  from  the  first,  surpassed  Mr. 
Kean's ;  and  his  Richard  displays  fresh  increasing  excellence 
each  time. 


DRURY  LAKE. 
Friday,  April  1.— The  Oratorios  closed  this  evening  with  Bee* 
thoven's  Mount  of  Olives,  a  selection  from  Mozart's  Zauberflote, 
and  the  first  part  of  Haydn's  Creation  :  a  nobler  repast  for  the  lo- 
vers of  music  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  The  dramatic  cha- 
racter of  the  Mount  of  Olives  gives  it  a  degree  of  interest  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  often  wanting  in  Handel's  Oratorios.  The 
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march  and  cliorns  of  Roman  soldiers,  "  He  came  towards  this 
Mountain,  &c/'  and  the  chorus  (Xo.  15)  "  Fly  Away  !"  arc- 
grand  and  sublime  efforts  of  musical  science.  The  selection  of 
Mozart  did  infinite  credit  to  the  ta^te  of  Sir  George  Smart.  The 
Messrs*  Schunke  exhibited  their  truly  astonishing  modulations 
on  the  French  horns.  The  echo  movement  had  a  magical  effect. 
The  charming  air,  "  0  cara  Armonia,"  in  Zauberflote,  was  ac- 
companied on  the  new  patent  key'd  harmonica,  which  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  but  less  sweetness  and  variety  than  the  fin- 
gered harmonica.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Oratorios  at  this  thea- 
tre have  been  conducted  with  great  judgment  and  liberality  by 
Sir  George  Smart,  combining  all  the  variety  of  scientific 
composition  with  all  the  excellence  of  practical  skill. 

Tuesday,  April  12. — The  Woodman's  Hut  (1st  time) — Mayor 
of  Gurrat,  and  Children  in  the  JVo.od. — The  Woodman's  Hut 
has  all  the  attraction  which  magnificent  scenery,  good  acting, 
a  series  of  interesting  situations,  and  pleasing  music,  can  bestow  ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  these  attractions  are 
enough*  The  dialogue,  indeed,  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  ani- 
mation ;  but  the  piece  is  evidently  intended  to  rest  upon  its  power 
as  a  spectacle,  rather  than  its  pretensions  as  a  drama*  The  inci- 
dents are  well  contrived,  and  keep  the  attention  constantly 
alive  ;  but  nothing  surely  was  ever  concluded  so  lamentably.. 
The  author  excites  expectation,  but  disdains  to  satisfy  it ;  and 
the  curtain  drops  just  at  that  moment  when  the  catastrophe  is 
supposed  to  be  approaching.  The  addition  of  a  single  scene 
would  have  remedied  this  aukward  and  unskilful  termination. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  is  incomplete,  and  the  spectator  is  left  to  ima- 
gine or  hope  the  final  felicity  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

The  scenery  does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Greenwood, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  managers.  The  inside  of  Amelia's  cot- 
tage struck  us  as  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  efforts  of  theatri- 
cal effect  we  ever  witnessed.  The  concluding  scene,  too,  of  the 
second  act,  and  the  burning  forest  in  the  third,  were  fine  efforts 
of  mechanical  skill. 

The  music,  by  Mr.  Horn,  though  not  elaborately  composed, 
was  tight  and  elegant,  especially  the  air  sung  by  Miss  Kelly,  as. 
the  ruffians  were  falling  asleep,  and  which  seemed  softly  to  die 
away  in  unison  with  their  gradual  approaches  to  slumber.  Of 
Miss  Kelly  herself,  we  speak  in  perfect  sincerity  when  we  say 
that  we  have  seldom  witnessed  a  peice  of  acting  that  delighted 
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lis  move.  It  was  the  union  of  art,  nature,  and  grace,  and  justly- 
received  the  warmest  applause. 

•  In  the  Mayor  of  Gavrat  we  felt  the  absence  of  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  Jerry  Sneak  left  Mr.  Lovegrove's  personation  of  it  far 
behind.  He  did.  not  succeed  in  exhibiting  that  tremulous 
submission,  that  sort  of  dejected  and  pitiable  subserviency,  that 
total  absence  of  all  that  could  shadow  out  a  man,  which  so  hap- 
pily characterised  Mr.  Russell's  performance.  Mr.  Smith  made 
a  very  respectable  bear  of  himself  in  Bruin. 

Hie  Children  in  the  W&od  concluded  the  motley  performance 
of  this  evening;   but  Bannister's   Walter  needs  no  encomium. 

An  interlude,  in  one  act,  called  Intrigue,  was  produced  on 
Tuesday,  the  2Cth  inst.  We  have  not  heard  who  is  the  author 
of  this  successful  little  effort  of  laughter  ;  but  we  have  seldom 
witnessed  any  thing  that  was  so  generally  applauded.  The 
brevity  was  of  course  one  merit,  but  not  the  only  one.  The 
dialogue  is  lively,  and  the  performers,  especially  Knight  and 
Miss  Kelly,  exerted  themselves  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Mr.  Kean  having  recovered  from  his  indisposition  has  resum- 
ed his  parts  of  Shylock,  Richard,  and  Hamlet,  which  he  plays 
alternately  ;  the  latter  in  spite  of  every  disqualification  for  the 
character.  He  is  announced  for  Iago  and  Othello,  to  both  of 
which  we  shall  pay  minute  attention.  We  antieipate  a»suc- 
cessful  Iago  :  it  is  a  villain's  character,  and  suited  to  Mr.  Keaa's 
talents.  The  open,  manly,  generous,  but  deluded  Othello,  we, 
can  hardly  believe  within  his  scope. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  without  expressing  our  de- 
cided approbation  of  the  honourable  and  public  manner  in  which 
the  managers  of  this  house  have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  public 
from  the  fraudulent  extortions  of  the  box-keepers  belonging  to 
the  theatre.  It  was  a  flagrant  abisse,  and  carried  to  an  unpre- 
cedented excess.  We,  indeed,  were  never  their  prey,  because 
being  somewhat  skilled  in  theatrical  tactics,  we  knew  better  how 
to  resist  them;  but.  we  have  witnessed  many  shameful  instances 
practiced  upon  individuals  not  familiar  with  the  usages  of  a 
theatre.  The  managers,  however,  have  liberally  cautioned  the 
public,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  redress  if  the  offence  be  re- 
peated :  a  mode  which  we  pledge  ourselves  instantly  to  adopt 
if  any  fresh  case  occurs  within  our  observation. 


The  King's  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market  has  at  length  opened. 
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with  the  addition  of  several  new  performers.  Madame  Oatd* 
Iani  is  not  engaged,  because  she  and  the  managers  could  not 
agree  upon  terms.  Her  demands  were  exorbitant.  Mrs.  Dick- 
ons is  engaged  in  her  place.  We  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  theatre  in  future,  as  its  performances  promise  to  surpass 
those  of  any  preceding  season. 

MINOR  THEATRES. 

Easter  Monday  was  the  day  as  usual  which  eVoked  from 
their  brumal  slumbers  the  motley  attractions  of  these  sum* 
mer  friends.  Mirth  and  frolic  came  smiling  in  their  train,  and 
woo  with  resistless  power  the  laughter-moving  audiences  that 
frequent  them. 

Astley'  s  Amphitheatre  has  been  decorated  with  great  el  egance* 
and  is  unrivalled  among  its  competitors  for  the  convenience  of 
its  accommodations,  and  the  excellence  of  its  performances. 
The  interior  of  the  house  exhibits  a  lightness  and  simplicity  in 
its  ornaments  which  are  peculiarly  pleasing.  The  novelties  that 
have  yet  been  produced  have  a  dramatic  character  about  them 
which  unites,  in  some  respects,  the  excellencies  of  the  regular 
theatres,  with  the  exclusive  attractions  of  this  one.  Monsieur 
Soissons  is  a  considerable  acquisition  as  a  principal  dancer. 


The  Surry  Theatre  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  pro* 
prietors  (Messrs.  Branscomb,  Dunn,  and  Co.)  has  also  been 
much  improved  exteriorly.  The  general  effect  of  these  improve- 
ments is  very  striking  when  compared  with  its  former  state. 
Shamacda%  or  the  Desert  Fiend,  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  save 
and  except  when  Mr.  Moreton  is  on  the  stage.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  piece  ;  let  him  write,  but  never  attempt  to  act. 
Miss  Dely  played  Zobeida,  with  her  usual  animation  ;  and  Mr. 
Huntly  in  Shamacda  was  very  impressive.  A  Mr.  Gilbert  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Azzo,  and  seems  to  possess  considerable 
comic  powers,. 


Sadler's  Wells,  relying  wholly  on  the  attractions  of  Grimaldi3 
has  not  been  profuse  of  any  other. 


W.  N.  Jones,  Printer,  No.  5,  Newgate-street,  London* 
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ROYAL  MUNIFICENCE. 
A  TALE. 

"A  Queen  of  shreds  and  patches." -Hamlet. 

Of  kings  and  queens,  of  princes  and  princesses, 
Of  battles,  murders,  triumphs,  and  successes, 
Of  thrones  set  up,  and  other  thrones  pull'd  down  ; 
Of  vagrant  monarchs  begging  half  a  crown ; 
Of  mighty  emperors'  abdicating  sway, 
Because  they  found  'twas  time  to  run  away ; 
We've  heard  so  much,  alas  !  the  while, 

While  living  snug 
Here  in  this  isle, 

That  royalty's  become  a  very  drug. 

Greatness  and  kings  seem  naturally  allied ; 
And  walk,  like  coupled  greyhounds,  side  by  side  s 
For  instance,  when  we  would  evince, 
Our  highest  admiration  of  a  thing 
We  say  'twas  done  exactly  like  a  prince, 

Or  king, 
Meaning  with  taste  and  magnanimity — 
A  sort  of  je  ne  sqais  quoi, 
Which  vulgar  mortals  n'entendent  pas— 
A  nameless  union  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 


Those  virtues  too,  and  grace  of  soul, 
Which  make  the  veriest  sinner  whole. 

Fitting  him  for  heav'n  in  a  trice, 
We  must  suppose  belonging  to  a  throne 
Though  truly  were  we  very  nice, 
And  measur'd  kings 
Like  other  things, 
By  the  same  measure  that  we  do  our  own, 
'Tis  odds  but  then, 
Like  other  men, 
Some  short  virtues  and  tall  vices  would  be  shewn. 
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But  in  these  most  loyal  times, 

It  would  be  thought  the  worst  of  crime?, 

Even  to  hint  that  royalty  can  trip ; 
Who  would  say,  whate'er  he  thinks, 
That  the  P e  R t  ever  drinks  } 

Or  who  would  let  it  pass-his  lip 
That  any  of  his  royal  kin, 
Dabbles  in  sin  ? 

Has  Y K  e'er  deign'd  to  cheat  his  whore  ? 

Has  gambling  ever  made  him  poor  ? 

Has  ere  obsequious  C D 

Truck'd  with  electors  underhand? 

Did  C e  dirtily  neglect 

Her  he  was  bounden  to  protect  ? 
Or  has  the  love  of  pelf  been  seen 
Prevailing  in  our  gracious  Queen  ? 

Talking  of  pelf  and  good  Queen  Charlotte 

Reminds  me  of  that  shameless  varlet, 

Who,  t'other  day,  with  wicked  wit, 

To  joke  her  Majesty  thought  fit. 

And  such  a  joke  too  !  zounds  ! 

He  said  she  gave  two  thousand  pounds  / 

The  ninny  ! 

A  guinea 
Would  have  been  thought  beyond  all  bounds* 

The  tale  is  curious, 

Perhaps  spurious — 
For  could  a  Queen  such  avarice  shew  ? 

But  to  repel  it, 

I  shall  tell  it  ; 
Detected  scandal  does  no  harm  you  know. 

When  Nap— His  venial  now  to  call  him  so, 

Lost  all  his  legions  in  the  Russian  snow, 

And  ran  away  to  save  his  life, 

As  if  he  were  escaping  from  his  wife  ; 

He  vowed  those  losses  he'd  regain 

In  the  very  opening  of  the  next  campaign  ; 

He  swore  he'd  scourge  the  world  with  universal  strife ! 

When  he  set  out,  Alexander,  full  of  politesse, 
Thought  he  could  not  possibly  do  less 
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To  meet  his  friend,  than  go  half  way  : 
He  would  not  trouble  him  a  second  time 
To  pay  a  visit  to  that  "  frightful  clime :" 
He  had  been  there,  but  did  not  like  to  stay. 

So  when,  with  fury  burning, 

Napoleon  was  returning, 
To  meet  the  Muscovite  and  beat  him  ; 

He  met  him  on  the  road, 

Who  very  kindly  shew'd 
A  friend  or  two  his  Majesty  had  brought  to  meet  him. 

What  matters  then  befell, 
I'm  sure  1  need  not  tell, 
I  will  not  stain  my  page  with  bloody  wars, 
With  murders,  fires,  and  rapes, 
With  death  in  thousand  shapes, 
With  broken  legs,  crack'd  crowns,  and  ugly  scars. 
That  gentle  city  knight, 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  hight, 
Feels  not   for  all  the  mothers  and  papas 

Of  those  who  died  in  fight, 
More  than  myself,  with  all  his  ohs  and  ahs. 

Germany — poor  Germany,  thy  sufferings  were  great, 
And  all  who  knew  deplor'd  thy  hapless  fate. 

But  chiefly  in  this  happy  land, 

Where  (foreigners  are  told) 
Every  thing  we  take  in  hand 

Is  made  of  silver  or  of  gold. 
(If  Truth  herself  should  say  we've  tin  and  pewter, 
Like  northern  academies  they'd  dispute  her  ;) 

'Twas  chiefly  here, 

That  Pity's  tear, 
By  a  noble  alchemy  was  soon  transmuted 

Into  hard  cash, 

A  sort  of  trash, 

Which  philosophers  affect 

To  neglect ; 
But  that  in  truth  'twas  aptly  suited 

To  those 

Whose  woes 

From  poverty  arose, 
Is  certainly  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
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Sympathy's  a  charming  thing 

For  poetry  to  sing, 
Or  boarding-school  young  ladies  to  indite  ; 

'Tis  so  wond'rous  cheap, 

That  one  can  give  a  mighty  heap, 
And  never  be  the  poorer  for  our  mite. 

But — ah!  plague  upon  those  buts  ; 

Sympathy  won't  fill  our  guts — 
It  will  not  pay  the  Butcher  or  the  Baker 

Though  yet  I  own, 

If  giv'n  alone, 
It  cuts  out  business  for  the  Undertaker  : 

Sympathy,  set  round  with  gold, 

Though  still  'tis  neither  bought  nor  sold, 

Charms  with  a  brighter  grace, 

And  gladdens  Sorrow's  face, 
In  such  a  way  as  I  shall  not  describe. 

You've  seen  a  courtier  out  of  place, 
Bowing  to  the  minister  for  a  bribe. 

Our  merchants,  in  the  city, 

Knowing  that  a  puff  of  pity, 

However  warm,  or  sweet,  or  strong* 

Would  not  relieve  the  throng 

Of  German  sufferers  who  pin'd  for  aid, 

A  more  substantial  charity  display'd ; 

They  did  not  cork  up  tears  or  sighs, 

Such  moon-shine  help  they  would  despise; 
They  pack'd  up  guineas  in  a  bag, 

And  sent  them  to  those  German  wretches 
Who  had  scarcely  got  a  rag 

To  serve  instead  of  breeches. 

Example,  says  an  ancient  saw, 
Is  preferable  to  precept ; 
And  so  it  is,  except 
In  violating  law  ; 
And  there,  the  fact  is,  [ 

That  theory  is  better  far  than  practice. 
But  this  example  once  begun, 
Like  wild-fire  through  the  land  it  run; 
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The  Prince,  or  else  the  papers  blunder'd, 
Bade  Mac   transmit  a  round  five  hundred ; 

A  generous  sum 

To  come 
From  one  with  debts  so  heavily  encumber'd. 

Now  every  eye  was  turn'd  upon  the  Queen— * 
In  her  Munificence  is  always  seen, 

'Twould,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  tell 

"What  numerous  bounties  swell 
The  bead-roll  of  her  charitable  deeds. 

'Tis  said  she  never  meets 

A  common  beggar  in  the  streets, 
But  straight  her  royal  heart  with  mercy  bleeds. 

But  if  an  English  beggar  touches  her  so  near, 
A  German  beggar  must  surely  be  more  dear: 
Tis  past  a  doubt, 

She'd  sooner  give  relief 
To  those  who  ask  for  sauer  kraut 
Than  those  who  ask  for  beef. 
Sixpence  would  feed  a  dozen  on  the  first. 
Until  they  burst ; 
But  for  the  latter, 
It  would  not  fill  one  platter. 

The  patriot's  feelings  in  a  woman's  mind, 
A  fixed  resting-place  can  seldom  find ; 
But  dew-ey'd  Pity,  soft  and  mild, 
Owns  woman  for  her  favorite  child : 

And  therefore,  though  her  Majesty  might  scout, 

The  impulse  of  a  patriot's  heart, 
Yet  Pity  there  might  kick  up  such  a  rout, 
As  would  impel  her  with  some  pounds  to  part. 

The  wicked  wag  who  stole  her  sacred  name, 

Reason' d  just  so  ; 
Quite  sure  compassion  would  her  breast  inflame. 

Did  she  but  know 
That  such  a  thing  was  set  on  foot. 

Her  Majesty,  oppress'd  with  state  affairs, 

And  many  household  cares, 
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Might  never  once  discover 

The  Subscription 
Till  it  was  over — 
And  then  how  great  would  be  her  Majesty's 

Affliction  ! ! ! 

Just  therefore  to  remind  her  of  the  fact, 

And  just  to  hint  hew  her  Majesty  should  act, 

This  loyal    Dgue  a  letter  fraui'd, 

To  save  her  Majesij  from  being  innrO^  mly  blam'd. 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  !"  exclaimed  the  Committee- 

"While  every  eye  sparkl'd  with  glee ; 

«  Why  this  indeed  is  great, 

ee  Fitting  her  high  estate, 

"  Worthy  her  Majesty  to  give, 

"  Now,  at  last,  are  seen 

"  The  virtues  of  our  Queen  !" 

( 
But  one — a  sly  old  file, 

With  such  a  smile, 
As  marks  a  knowing  one  who  quizzing  smokes, 

Read  the  note  meanwhile, 
And  drily  grumbl'd  out    «  A  HOAX  !  !  !" 
"  A  HoA>i  1"  re-echoed  all  the  Committee — 
a  A  Hoax  !"   he  answer'd,  "  as  you  all  might  see  ! 
«  Two  thousand  pounds  !    Why,  where's  your  sense  ? 
"  Did  vou  ever  know  her  give  as  many  pence  ?" 

Suspicion  now  awoke  in  every  mind  ; 
They  make  inquiries  at  the  banker's  house, 

And  there  they  find 
Her  Majesty  had  not  given  a  souse  ! 

But  who  shall  dare  to  snarl  at 

The  wise  economy  of  Charlotte  ? 

'Tis  true  her  cash  she  kept— - 

But  then  she  wept; 

Let  other  fools  give  gold, 

Such  precious  drops  I  hold 
Worth  all  her  bounties  which  she  pays  on  tick. 

"Ah  !  they  are  my  countrymen !  Oh  dear !" 
Cried  Majesty — and  dropt  a  tear  I !  ! 
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The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DEFEATED  ;  or, 
SATIRE   REDIVIVUS. 


Sir, 

The  present  age  has  been  distinguished  from  every  for- 
mer period  of  English  history,  by  the  number  of  those 
writers  who  have  suffered  the  penalties  of  the  law  for 
the  freedom  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  desca-.ted 
on  the  morals  of  the  age,  and  chastised  the  vices,  or  re- 
diculed  the  follies  of  individuals  in  every  rank  of  life,  and 
among  every  description  of  society.  Informer  periods 
of  British  civilization,  as  during  the  flourishing  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  oratorical  censor,  and  the  satirical 
poet,  were  regarded  as  exercising  only  that  just  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  superior  genius  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  life  and  human  nature  were  conceived  to  entitle 
them;  the  Macflecknoe  of  Dryden,  the  Dunciad,  and  the 
satirical  imitations  of  Pope,  remained  secure  from  molesta- 
tion by  the  attorney-general ;  the  literary  castigators  of  a 
Bolingbroke,and  a  Wharton,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  justice  unawed  by  ex-qffici os ;  and  Addison  could  de- 
scribe a  coward  and  a  liar  without  being  called  to  account 
for  his  inuendoes  by  the  interference  of  the  judicial  ser- 
vants of  the  king. 

But  times  are  altered,  and  a  man  may  now  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  ruined  for  life,  because 
he  "calls  a  spade,  a  spade,"  and  telis  a  public  individual 
the  very  truths  that  are  obvious  to  the  most  partial  and 
intimate  of  his  friends.  The  drunkard  who  boasts  to 
ever}'  companion  of  his  bacchanalian  prowess,  the  lecher 
who  proclaims  his  feats  of  incontinence,  and  the  spend- 
thrift ostentatious  of  extravagance,  become  suddenly  aud 
vehemently  angry  when  the  vices  which  they  obtrusively 
display  are  depicted  by  an  observer,  and  after  protruding 
their  infamy  in  all  its  varieties  of  deformity,  employ  alL 
the  arts  of  persecution  to  punish  the  innocent  bystander 
who  reflects  in  his  literary  mirror,  nothing  more  than  3 
faithful  image  of  a  disgusting  and  obtrusive  original 
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As  I  am  not  in  the  number,  Mr.  Editor,  of  those  de- 
termined censors  to  whom  Newgate  is  an  elysium,  and 
whom  the  very  idea  of  being  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general  exhilarates  more  effectually  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Castalian  fountain ;  yet  as  I  love  to  speculate  on 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  the  result  of  my  enquiries,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  my  anxious  study  to  discover 
some  honest  and  easy  means  of  speaking  the  whole  truth 
of  any  character,  public  or  private,  without  incurring 
the  vengeance  of  the  higher  circles,  or  administering  to 
the  malignant  passions  of  the  lower.  In  the  case  of  let- 
ters, as  a  property,  perpetuity  of  settlement  exempts 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  that  would  otherwise  attach 
to  various  offences  against  the  statute,  and  my  plan  is 
founded  on  the  extended  circulation  and  legitimate  pub- 
lication of  the  great  masters  of  poetry  and  learning.  What 
government  would  be  able  to  prohibit  the  satires  of 
Horace,  or  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  In  what  nation,  how- 
ever despotic,  has  an  injunction  been  issued  against  the 
works  of  Tacitus;  or  what  attorney-general  would  be 
able  to  suppress  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare? 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  modern  books  are  form- 
ed, like  the  mixtures  of  an  apothecary,  by  pouring  out 
of  one  phial  into  another.  Cobbet  is  nothing  better  than 
a  modern  D'Anvers;  Dr.  Duigenan  may  find  a  prototype 
in  many  of  the  ostentatious,  and  pamphlet-writing  cardi- 
nals of  ancient  times;  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  dilated  compound 
of  Brown  and  Boyd  ;  and  Vetus  a  bloated  abortion  of  Ju- 
nius. I  have  often  wondered  therefore  that  many  of 
our  periodical  writers  should  encounter  the  danger,  and 
endure  the  trouble  of  what  they  please  to  call  original 
composition,  when  they  might  occupy  their  columns  so 
safely  and  so  easily  by  extracts  applicable  to  the  purpose, 
in  which  judicious  selection  would  be  the  only  duty. 

A  Sunday  editor  endeavouring  to  express  his  detesta- 
tion of  a  tyrant  might  quote  with  great  effect  from  Mur- 
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phy's  translation  of  Tacitus;  a  satirist  desirous  of  correct- 
ing the  vices  of  Mrs.  P.  might  apply  the  character  of 
Atossa,  with  admirable  effect ;  and  as  for  the  exploits  of 
Soult,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Yankees,  the  Battles  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  might  be  adopted  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Titans  in  the  other.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  character  is  to  be  detailed,  a  satirical  hint  to 
be  conveyed,  or  a  question  to  be  argued,  I  would  pro- 
pose, that  our  political  and  periodical  writers  who  are 
afraid  of  their  purses,  or  their  ears,  should  use  the  lan- 
guage only  of  some  well  known  writer,  and  prefix  to  his 
quotation  the  initials  only  of  those  individuals  to  whom 
his  opiuion  is  unfavorable.  By  this  means  only  those 
who  deserve  the  ascription  of  the  satire  will  feel  its  point ; 
those  who  are  innocent,  or  unlike  the  picture,  will  remain 
untangible,  while  the  genuine  original  will  be  immediately 
detected  and  despised.  Asa  proof,  Sir,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  so  easy  and  secure  a  plan  might  be  conduct- 
ed, I  have  sentyou  the  subjoined  specimen,  leaving  it  for 
your  readers  to  estimate  the  adaptation  of  the  language  to 
modem  persons,  and  the  correctness  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  public  characters  of  former  years,  and  those 
of  the  present  fortunate  generation. 

Mr.  Scott. 
There  is  a  voice  which  whispers  in  thy  ear, 
Friend  Scott,  be  prudent,  let  thy  mnse  take  breathy 
Nor  ever  gallop  Pegasus  to  death ; 
Lest,  stiff  aud  stately,  void  of  fire  and  force, 
You  limp  like  Southey  on  a  lord-mayor's  horse. 

Mrs.  J . 

What  had  I  to  do  with  play  ? 

Gamester, 
There  was  a  time  when,  &c, 

Earl  of  Warwick* 
In  cute  curanda  plus  seque  operata. 

Horace, 
Mr.  Kean. 
Go  on,  my  boy,  nor  heed  their  further  call, 
Vain  his  attempt  who  tries  to  please  you  all. 

Footers  Prologue* 
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Mr.  S . 

I  hope  a  man  may  wish 

His  friend's  wife  well,  and  no  harm  done 

Venice  Preserved, 

Mrs.  0 . 

He  that  lends  his  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

Mr.  Jones. 
The  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart, 

Churchill. 

Messrs.  H and  Cl . 


Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati. 

Mr.  B . 

Love  and  wine  give,  ye  gods,  or  take  back  what  ye  gave, 

Mrs.  L . 

Vox  et  preterea  nihil. 

El  list  on,  in   Tragedy. 
Optat  Ephippia  bos  juger ;  optat  arare  caballus. 

Mr.  P -. 

0  imitatores  !  servum  pecus. 

Mr.  Southey. 

The  laureat  rumbling,  rough  and  fierce, 
With  arms,  and  George,  and  Brunswick  crowds  the  verse, 
Rends  with  tremendous  sound  your  ear  asunder, 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder. 

Pope. 

Mrs.  C . 

Parcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras, 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi ; 
Nee  tibi  somnos  adimunt ;  ainatque 
Janua  limen. 

Horace, 
Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage, 
Hard  words  or  hanging  if  your  judge  be  Page  ; 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
Trick'd  by  her  love,  or  libelled  by  her  hate. 

Pope's  Horace. 
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Ruin  ensues,  disease,  and  endless  shame. 

Fair  Penitent, 

A  projected  Marriage. 
Q.  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  if  there  be  a  rhyme  for 
porrenger  ? 

A.  The  Prince  he  had  a  daughter  fair,  and  gave  the  Prince 

of  Orange  her. 

A  late   Discovery,  inscribed  to  Lady  M th. 

My  old  man  cam  hame  i'the  morn,  and  hame  came  he ; 

And  there  he  saw  a  pocket  book,  where  nae  book  should  be ; 

Oh,  whence  came  this  pocket  book,  my  bonnie  wae. 

"  Pocket-book,"  quo'  she,  «  a !  pocket-book,"  quo'  he, 

«  It's  only  a  needle-case  my  rnither  sent  to  me.'* 

«e  Far  a'  ha'  been,  and  mickle  ha'  I  seen, 

But  a  needle-case  with  razors  in't  saw  I  never  nane." 

Scotch  Song. 

Bonaparte, 
On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes  let  history's  page  decide, 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tLe ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field. 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain, 
"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought  remain  ; 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait, 

Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 

He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay ; 

Hide  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day. 

The  vanquish' d  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shews  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  not  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
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His  fall  was  destin'd  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  pirate  band ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  i  be  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale. 

JohnsorSs  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS, 

Occasioned  by  a  late. Trial  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  John  Mitford,  Esq. 

(Concluded  from  page   371.) 

Her  R- H— expressed  a  wish   (as  Lady  Perceval 

said)  to  have  such  a  mansion  as  Builington-house,  thereto  hold 
her  little  court-parties,  &c.  &c.  and  not  to  interfere  with  Carl- 
ton-house  further  than  form  at  times  might  render  necessary. 

The  wish  for  exculpation,  the  threats  to  print  the  Book,  the 
letters  made  public,  all  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
parate court  for  her  Royal  Highness.;  who,  her  ladyship  said, 
would  never  give  them  a  moment's  rest  till  she  had  her  full 
and  just  rights.  This  was  our  constant  theme,  and  for  this 
hall  of  Odin  in  the  clouds,  did  her  ladyship  unceasingly  toil, 
till  tropes  and  figures  were  nearly  exhausted,  As  I  did  not 
attend  to  raise  a  mob,  I  received  a  letter  from  her  ladyship  to 
the  following  effect :    - 

Bridgewater-house,  12  o'clock. 

*'  So  there  was  nothing  done  yesterday,  and  all  pass'd  on  quietly.  This 
will  not  do ;  we  must  keep  them  constantly  on  the  fret ;  never  let  them  be 
out  of  hot  water  till  they  comedown. 

<{ : ■   goes  to  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  will  be  in   the 

Park  about  one;  if  the  horses  can't  be  taken  out,  great  applause  might  be 
easily  obtained. 

"  I  have  set  all  friends  to  work,  and  you  will  all  meet  there.  Do  not  dis- 
appoint us  this  time,  and  come  down  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  or  write.  Both 
write  and  come  yourself;    I  want  your  letters  to  shew. 

"  The  op<?ra  is  not  settled  as  yet,  so  don't  depend  upon  what  I  told  you 
thereon.     There  are  two  Examiners  for  you  in  Curzon-street.     Adieu,  and 
be  on  the  alert. 
John  Mitford,  Esq.  Crawford-street.  "  B.  P." 

To  be  delivered  speedily. 

On  this  occasion  neither  did  I  attend,  though  Mr.  Perceval 
Speechley  called  on  me  for  the  purpose.     Whatever  her  lady- 
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ship  was  capable  of  doing,  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  descend 
to  rake  the  kennel  for  popularity  to  support  a  cause  which 
would  have  been  disgraced  by  such  meanness  ;  and  which,  if 
fixed  upon  the  basis  of  innocence,  wanted  no  aids  derivable 
from  so  vile  and  polluted  a  source.  . 

Lady  Perceval  had  directed  me  to  read  a  contemptible  pub- 
lication, called  "  The  Memoirs  of  Caroline,  P — —  of  H ," 

and  give  her  my  opinion  thereon,  as  many  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  her  Royal  Highness.  I 
told  her  I  had  looked  into  it,  but  it  was  too  paltry  even  to  be 
looked  at  again.  Her  ladyship  remarked,  "  that  whoever  wrote 
it  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  many  transactions  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  family,  and  that  an  aunt  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  so  acted,  and  was  treated 
nearly  as  described  in  that  book." — "  The  idea,"  continued 
she,  "  of  making  such  a  woman  as  her  Royal  Highness  in  love 
with  an  Irishman  is  very  laughable  ;  for,  as  her  Royal  Highness 
told  me,  the  person  with  whom  she  was  in  love  in  Germany  was 
the  finest  and  most  accomplished  of  mortals,"  These  are  her 
ladyship's  very  words.    - 

Lady  Perceval  described  her  Royal  Highness  to  me  as  a  sort 
of  enthusiast  both  in  love  and  friendship,  and  that  her  Royal 
Highness  said,  a  man  who  loved  her  to  day  must  be  capable  of 
loving  her  equally  well  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  I  de- 
cline any  thing  further  than  calling  to  Viscountess  Perceval's 
recollection,  the  words  which  she  told  me  were  made  use  of  bv 
her  Royal  Highness  to  Lady  Douglas,  and  which  led  to  one  of 
the  vile  calumnies  asserted  by  that  lady.  Her  ladyship  will 
understand  me. 

At  this  time  her  ladyship  had  taken  a  house  in  Dartmouth- 
row,  Blackheath,  which  she  re-baptized  Perceval-lodge.  I  went 
down  with  her  ladyship,  and  remained  upwards  of  a  week, 
only  coining  daily  to  town  with  materials  for  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Magrath  now  became  very  useful  to  her  ladyship,  and 
the  Pilot  was  enriched  with  many  of  her  lucubrations.  As 
a  son  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  Magrath  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
anniversary  of  that  saint,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  health 
of  her  Royal  Highness  applauded,  and  that  of  Earl  Moira  cen- 
sured. In  the  former  he  succeeded,  but  in  the  latter  he  failed, 
as  it  was  drank  in  silence.  The  same  night  he  brought  his 
report  to  head-quarters  ia  Abingdoa-street,  afl^  a  courier  wa£ 
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dispatched  with  the  account  of  his  operations,  which  her  lady- 
ship took  down  from  his  dictation. 

The  event  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone's  motion,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Lady  Perceval,  created  a  considerable  ferment  at 
Carlton-house.  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  always  stood  high  in  her 
ladyship's  consideration,  she  represented  as  exclaiming,  on  his 
entering  the  royal  residence,  "  By  God,  my  brother  has  ruined 
us  all !"  and  then  stated  my  Lord  Castlereagh's  famous  speech. 
We  also  understood  that  his  lordship  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Prince  Regent's  presence  for  ten  days  after ;  and  her  ladyship 
said,  they  were  quite  sanguine  as  to  turning  out  the  ministry. 

I  understood  that  her  Royal  Highness,  at  this  period,  was  par- 
ticularly incensed  and  hurt;  for  that,  since  the  chance-meet- 
ing with  her  daughter,  an  order  had  been  given  for  the  coach- 
man of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  drive  out  of  the  Park  when- 
ever her  royal  mother's  carriage  entered  it.  This  we  stated  to 
the  public,  with  observations  thereon. 

Her  ladyship  wished  to  have  it  known  that  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  uncommonly  attached  to  her  mother,  and  afraid  of 
her  father.  This  circumstance,  together  with  some  remarks  on 
the  friendship  subsisting  between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
his  illustrious  brother,  1  was  to  have  thrown  out  in  paragraphs. 
Her  ladyship  well  knows  why  I  refused  to  take  up  a  position 
on  such  delicate  ground ;  and  from  that  knowledge  she  may 
perceive  I  have  it  in  my  power,  if  I  please,  to  deal  with  her  in 
a.  manner  that  her  conduct  to  me  merits  :  but  I  decline  expo- 
sures, which,  to  the  callous  heart,  are  productive  of  neither 
shame  nor  repentance. 

Why  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  so  little  respected  at 
Montague-house  I  am  a  total  stranger  to.  I  was  told,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  detested  him,  and  I  could  not  please  her  better 
than  by  lashing  him  in  the  public  papers.  Being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  royal  duke,  1  never  attempted 
to  gain  favour  by  such  dishonourable  means. 

Her  ladyship  gave  me  a  fact  to  make  use  of  in  the  Star,  viz. 
that  Captain  Manbyhad  received  an  anonymous  letter,  request- 
ing a  meeting  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  in  the  Haymarket,  distinct 
from  that  wherein  he  was  offered  twenty  thousand  pounds,  &c. 
By  the  advice  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  he 
went  thither,  and  met  Colonel  M'Mahon,  who  accosted  him 
with  a  bow,  and  said,  «  J>id  yQ\j  want  m.e;  Captain  Manby  V 
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iwho  answered,  "  I  came  here  merely  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
not  such  a  scoundrel  as  you  and  your  employers  take  me  to 
be."  He  then  hastily  pulled  the  door  to,  and  walked  down 
stairs. 

T  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  conversations,  minutes, 
and  letters,  which  Lady  Perceval  employed  me  to  write,  but 
whenever  her  wisdom  makes  them  public,  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
plain the  use  they  were  intended  to  be  made  of,  had  I  not  so 
unfortunately  made  my  escape  from  the  toils  in  which  I  was 
daily  getting  more  involved. 

A  visit,  that  had  proved  of  sufficient  cause  to  alarm,  had  been 
made  at  Kensington-palace;  and  the  account  of  it  was  en- 
grafted upon  one  of  her  ladyship's  stinging  productions;  but 
neither  as  a  whole,  nor  mutilated,  would  the  timid  editors  pub- 
lish  it.  I  believe  it  was  even  too  strong  for  Mr.  Magrath's 
Irish  stomach,  who  was  often  closeted  with  her  ladyship,  pre- 
paring matter  for  the  evening  Pilot.  It  appeared  that  an  ap- 
parent gentleman,  tall  and  clad  in  black,  had  gained  admit- 
tance into  the  palace,  where  he" saw  a  servant  boy,  whom  he 
questioned  impertinently  as  to  the  visitors  who  came  there ; 
he  was  particularly  inquisitive  of  a  female  servant  whom  he 
also  saw  there,  enquiriug  whether  she  succeeded  Mrs.  Godsden, 
and  if  she  made  the  beds.  He  wished  to  see  her  Royal  High- 
nesses bed,  and  made  towards  the  apartment,  as  if  acquainted 
with  the  house.  The  arrival  of  the  page  put  a  stop  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  retired  before  the  page  had  time  to  resolve 
how  to  act. 

Her  Royal  Highness  considered  this  person  as  a  spy  from 
Carlton-house,  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  her  servants  ; 
and  as  the  secret  re-examinations  were  going  on,  Lady  Perce- 
val ordered  me  to  make  the  most  of  it  to  the  public. 

Her  ladyship  desired  me,  as  she  averred,  at  the  command  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  to  let  the  Star  know  that  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas  were  lodged  in  St.  Alban's-street,  to  attend  Mr„ 
Conant  at  Carlton-house ;  and  that  Sir  John's  pension  of  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  was  granted  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  her  Royal  Highness,  to  whom  Lady  Douglas  was  always 
pleading  in  forma  pauperis.  This  anecdote  I  was  scolded  for 
not  panegyrizing  in  language  sufficiently  strong  for  such  gene- 
rosity on  one  part,  and  ingratitude  on  another. 

Her  ladyship  gave  me  a  letter  for  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter, 
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then  Lord  Mayor.  I  have  nearly  forgotten  the  purport  of  it, 
1  hough  it  was  read  to  me.  I  recollect,  however,  that  it  was 
very  fulsome,  and  soliciting  his  aid  on  some  city  affair  relative 
to  her  Royal  Highness.  After  dinner  her  ladyship  changed 
her  mind,  (which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  fifty  times  in  a 
day)  and  ordered  me  to  put  it  in  the  fire  ;  observing,  "  he 
was  too  much  of  a  ladies-man  to  be  trusted,  besides  being  a 
f — !.,  as  at  the  drawing-room  he  had  addressed  her  majesty  by  the 
appellation  of  "  your  grace  !" 

Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  had  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  have  her 
Royal  Highness  dragged  from  the  Opera  to  "Warwick -house. 
Tickets  were  distributed  for  the  purpose.,  and  stations  given  to 
various  people  ;  amongst  the  first,  Mr.  Magrath.  Lady  Perce- 
val was  in  town,  and  had  even  sent  me  home  to  dress,  when 
her  Royal  Highness  notified,  much  to  her  credit,  that  she  had 
altered  her  mind. — Nothing  could  surpass  the  chagrin  of  the 
Viscountess  at  this  determination.  But  latterly,  all  her  lady- 
ship's plans  were  combined  with  danger;  and  I  considered  this 
event  as  one  of  my  fortunate  escapes. 

Lady  Perceval  was  over  at  Montage-house,  and  with  both  net 
ladies  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  when  Mr.  Collatin  Graves  called  and  sent  in  his  name, 
requesting  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  her  Royal  Highness 
on  important  business.  As  he  refused  to  tell  it  to  any  one, 
after  some  consultation  he  was  admitted. 

Her  Royal  Highness  received  him  sitting;  Lady  Perceval, 
and  the  ladies  standing  behind  the  chair.  He  commenced 
with  many  apologies  and  expressions  of  zealin  the  cause  of  her 
lloyal  Highness,  lamenting  the  limits  that  had  been  drawn  be- 
twixt her  and  Warwick-house;  and  said,  that  from  the  influ- 
ence he  had  with  Lord  Liverpool,  he  would  undertake  to  have, 
those  restrictions  removed — indeed,  he  said  he  was  authorized 
to  make  a  proposition  to  that  effect  from  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  party  opposite.  Her  Royal  Highness  politely  declined 
any  communication  with  Lord  Liverpool  through  such  a  me- 
dium, 

Her  Royal  Highness  supposed  he  had  bten  sent  as  a  spy, 
and  merely  to  try  if  she  was  so  weak  and  imprudent,  so  forget- 
ful of  her  own  dignity  and  decorum  of  character,  as  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  mediation  of  this  man.  Lady  Perceval 
said  be  was  the  son  of  Lord  Graves,  whose  extravagance  hud 
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tired  his  father's  pocket,  and  whose  conduct  hud  lost  him  his 
affection.  He  was  now  a  hanger-on  at  Carlton-house,  and  was 
admitted  to  a  game  at  billiards,  or  a  hand  at  whist,  amongst  the 
great  bucks,  when  no  one  else  could  be  had. — Mr.  Coliatin 
Graves  must  not  be  offended  with  me,  for  I  only  repeat  the 
words  of  her  ladyship,  not  my  own;  and  it  is  necessary,  in 
completing  my  justification,  that  I  be  jKirticular  to  the  very 
minutiae  of  this  occurrence,  as  the  mention  of  Lord  Liverpool 
in  it  forms  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me  implicitly  to 
believe  in  the  genuineness  of  those  letters  delivered  to  me 
shortly  after  by  Lady  Perceval,  and  since  pronounced  to  be 
forgeries  by  her  ladyship. 

1  know  Mr.  Collatin  Graves  only  by  name,  aud  I  never  yet 
did  form  my  opinion  of  any  man's  real  character  from  the 
praise  or  censure  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lady  Perceval. 

Her  ladyship  now  roundly  attacked  me  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  my  person,  and  said,  "  that  she  had  it  in  command  for 
me  to  do  so,  as  it  was  of  particular  consequence  to  her  Royal 
Highness  that  I  should  not  be  known." 

With  these  commands  1  instantly  complied — it  appeared  so 
much  like  something  worse  than  deception,  that  at  Mrs,  Mit- 
ford's  request,  I  had  hitherto  avoided  a  compliance.  However, 
my  hair  was  cropped  and  powdered,  my  whiskers  scraped  en- 
tirely oft",  a  coloured  handkerchief  placed  round  my  neck,  and 
he  who  entered  PercevaUlodgc,  a  man  of  eight  and  twenty,  left 
it  next  morning  fifty  in  appearance,  and,  like  the  house,  re- 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Smith,  a  name  which,  by  the  bye, 
Mr.  Perceval  and  all  the  family  always  addressed  me  with  when 
in  public. 

One  motive  for  my  thus  assuming  a  fictitious  name  was  the 
dread  entertained  by  Lady  Perceval  in  case  my  real  one  was 
heard  by  chance  by  any  spies  lurking  about  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, who  might  trace  me  to  Curzon-street;  and,  from  her 
ladyship's  intimacy  at  Montague-house,  draw  the  inference 
that  she  was  the  intermediate  agent  between  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  public  journals. 

What  made  her  ladyship  so  uncommonly  fearful  of  having 
her  name  disclosed  in  any  of  the  concerns  which  she  directed,  al- 
ways appeared  a  mystery  to  me.  I  never  once  quitted  her  presence 
that  she  did  no£  caution  and  question  me  as  to  keeping  secret 
her  nam$,     It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  20tb,  I 
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think  about  eleven  o'clock,  that  Lady  Perceval  came  from 
Montague-house,  and  I  remarked,  rather  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual.  She  drew  two  letters  from  her  ridicule,  and  gave 
them  for  me  to  read,,  remarking  that  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  had 
requested  her  to  reply  to  them  as  she  thought  proper.  One  of 
them  was  from  Mr.  Phipps,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  News, 
(which  letter  I  saw  published  in  that  paper  of  April  11th)  ;  the 
other  was  from  a  man  who  gave  his  address,  I  think,  at  Murray's 
printing-office  in  the  Strand,  with  an  offer  of  a  private  press, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it  if 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  chose  to  set  it  in 
motion. 

Her  ladyship  desired  my  opinion  upon  both  of  them.  She 
coincided  with  rne  in  thinking,  that  the  offer  of  the  private  press 
should  be  politely  declined.  Her  ladyship  immediately  penned 
a  note  to  that  effect.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Phipps  required  and 
merited  more  attention.  I  remarked,  that  as  the  Star  had,  in 
her  ladyship's  opinion,  not  been  sufficiently  courageous  in  the 
cause,  she  had  now  a  fair  opening  to  secure  a  paper  that,  unso- 
licited, had  hitherto  been  both  an  able  and  sound  advocate  for 
her  Royal  Highness.  To  refresh  our  memories  we  looked  over 
several  numbers  of  the  News  that  were  then  on  the  table. 

Her  ladyship  said,  that  "  it  was  the  wish  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Phipps,  as  such  a  paper  would 
soon  be  wanted  ;  but  we  are  afraid  he  will  want  money,  and  we 
have  none  to  give."  1  urged  that  he  did  not  write  like  a  person 
who  wanted  money,  but  who  wanted  information  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  his  having  previously  and 
without  official  support,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
before  the  enemies  of  her  Royal  Highness.  Her  ladyship  then 
questioned  me  concerning  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Phipps, 
of  which  I  could  give  no  information,  having  never  in  my  life 
heard  of  him  until  that  evening. 

I  was  then  desired  to  write  a  reply  to  his  letter,  in  the  name 
of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  whose  name,  her  ladyship  then  assured 
me,  she  had  authority  to  make  use  of  on  all  occasions  wherein 
her  Royal  Highness  was  concerned  ;  adding,  with  a  significant 
smile,  in  allusion  to  what  she  had  told  me  of  her  becoming  one 
of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  "  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  a  right  pub- 
licly to  make  use  of  my  own." — I  did  write  #  reply,  but  as  it 
was  not  in  etiquette  to  mention  her  Royal  Highness  on  such  an, 
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occasion,  her  ladyship  took  the  pen  and  wrote  what  appeared  in 
the  News  of  April  the  11th. 

She  then  proceeded  to  give  me  instructions  verbally,  the 
principal  of  which  was,  that  if  I  liked  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Phipps,  and  thought  from  his  conversation  that  he  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  I  might  assure  him  of  some  important  documents" 
relative  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  his 
next  Sunday's  publication.  I  slept  that  night  upon  the  sofa, 
and  next  morning  proceeded  to  town  before  breakfast.  The 
letter  to  the  printer  who  had  offered  his  private  press  I  put  into 
the  post,  as  her  ladyship  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence for  me  to  deliver  in  person.  Her  ladyship  before  we 
had  separated  the  preceding  evening,  gave  me,  she  said,  "the 
commands  of  her  Royal  Highness,"  to  which  she  added  her 
own  admonition,  that  I  should  on  no  account  give  Mr.  Phipps 
any  other  name  than  my  new  one  of  Smith. 

With  this  name  and  address  I  had  to  deliver  to  a  stranger, 
the  proprietor  of  a  reputable  paper,  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  a  promise  of  communications  of  im- 
portance; which  promise,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was 
handed  down  to  me  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Piincess  of 
Wales. 

Ead  as  my  foes  have  represented  me,  this  did  not  accord  witli 
my  ideas  of  right.  Yet  I  promised  her  ladyship  her  commands 
should  be  obeyed.  I  reflected,  on  my  walk  to  town,  on  the 
probability  of  Mr.  Phipps,  or  any  of  his  friends,  who  might 
happen  to  call  when  1  was  with  him,  having  seen  me  before,  and 
so  possess  a  knowledge  of  my  name  ;  in  which  case  1  should  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  predicament,  either  to  be  kicked  out  as 
an  impostor,  or  at  all  events,  to  possess  the  mind  of  Mr.  Phipps 
with  the  idea  that  we  were  all  no  better  than  we  should  be,  and 
did  not  mean  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  by  him.  I  stated  these 
reflections  to  Mrs.  Mitford,  and  her  advice  fixed  my  wavering 
resolution,  and  I  determined  to  make  use  of  my  proper  name  in 
delivering  the  letter  to  Mr.  Phipps. 

It  was  afternoon  before!  could  reach  Bridges-street,  owing  to 
my  having  first  gone  to  Crawford-street  to  consult  with  Mrs. 
Mitford.  I  sent  up  my  name,  was  politely  received,  and  de- 
livered the  letter  written  by  Viscountess  Perceval  for  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phipps.  I  am  not  possessed 
of  a  particle  of  Lavater's  science,  nor  am  I  capable  of  (e  read* 
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ingmen*'ata  first  interview.  Mr.  Phipps  appeared  to  roe  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  told  him,  as  permitted,  "  if  I  liked  him,  that  some 
important  information  should  be  given  to  him  in  a  few  days.1' 

The  following  day,  Monday,  being  the  22d  of  March,  Mr, 
Perceval  and  Mr.  Perceval  Speechley  called  upon  me,  and  I  ac- 
companied them  to  Blackheath  in  the  carriage,  after  we  had 
dined  in  Curzon-street.  Mr.  Perceval  said  Ins  mother  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  hear  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Phipps,  and  that 
she  would  not  go  over  to  her  Royal  Highness  until  she  had  seen 
-me  about  him. 

On  my  arrival  her  ladyship  took  down  in  writing  from  my  re- 
collection what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Phipps  and  myself,  and 
remarked  U  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  be  much  pleased, 
the  Star  being  too  cautious  ever  to  do  much  good,  and  the  Pilot 
not  being  very  respectable,  and  will  look  to  the  News  in  future  as 
chief  advocate." 

Her  ladyship,  iQ  as  Mr.  Phipps  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman," 
did  not  disapprove  of  my  having  given  him  my  real  name  ;  she 
had  also  in  the  interim  betwixt  my  departure  from  and  arrival 
at  Perceval-lodge,  seen  a  gentleman  who  had  given  a  high  cha- 
racter of  both  Mr.  Phipps  and  his  paper,  and  her  ladyship  told 
me  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  much  satisfied  with  me  and 
my  report. 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  March  23d,  we  had  a  long  conversation 
concerning  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which  was  renewed 
early  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  related  to  the  difficulties  she, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  had  to  overcome  in  gaining  permission 
to  visit  her  illustrious  parent,  and  nothing  but  the  most  un- 
daunted firmness  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  had  drawn  a  re- 
luctant permission  from  the  father  for  that  purpose.  Her  la- 
dyship stated  particulars  to  me,  which,  if  true,  (and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  noble  lady)  are  better  buried 
in  oblivion  than  circulated  in  the  face  of  day.  Her  ladyship 
read  to  me  two  letters  which  had  passed  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject. I  have  some  general  recollection  of  the  contents  of  both  ; 
but  as  I  may  err,  I  shall  not  trust  to  my  memory,  in  a  case  of 
such  importance.  Her  ladyship  copied  them  off  twice,  and  said 
that  she  would  have  them  inserted  in  the  News. 

The  following  morning,  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March,  her 
ladyship  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  sent  me  word 
that  I  was  to  proceed  to  town,  about  some  private  business  she 
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had   told  me,  and  the  packet  which  required  revision  should 
be  sent  to  me  at  the  office  of  the  News. 

I  waited  at  the  office  on  Wednesday,  but  no  packet  arrived  ; 
and  on  Thursday  morning  early  Mr.  Speechley  brought  me  a 
letter  from  her  ladyship,  saying  that  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  prevented  them  from  publishing  the  letters. 

I  went  to  Blackheath  that  evening,  at  her  ladyship's  urgent 
request,  and  returned  next  morning,  {Friday,  the  26th  of 
March),  with  a  budget  of  remarks  for  the  News  :  and,  amongst 
others,  those  which  appeared  in  the  News  of  March  28th. 

The  circumstance  of  Captain  Manby  being  offered  20,0001, 
to  compromise  his  honor,  had  often  been  told  to  me  by  Lady 
Perceval,  previous  to  her  ordering  me  to  have  it  published.  The 
statement  relative  to  the  "  two-penny  post  letters,"  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick's  will  was  deliver- 
ed to  her  illustrious  daughter,  I  saw  copied  from  the  hand- 
writing of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  Lady 
Perceval. 

Her  ladyship  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  and  expressed  herself 
so  to  me,  whether  her  Royal  Highness  would  have  these  anec- 
dotes made  public  or  not.  At  twelve  o'clock,  or  later,  these 
doubts  were  removed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  written  jointly  by 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  cf  Wales  and  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton.  Lady  Perceval  handed  me  the  letter  across  the 
table  to  read.  It  was  written  in  such  a  blotted  and  scrawling- 
manner,  that  I  returned  it  to  her  ladyship  without  being  able 
to  decypher  a  single  line  in  it.  Her  ladyship  found  nearly  as 
much  difficulty.  It  contained  directions  to  insert  the  before- 
mentioned  paragraph  in  the  News,  with  other  matters-  of  no 
importance  to  the  public,  though  necessary  for  me  to  bear  in 
memory. 

If  her  ladyship's  convenient  memory  hath  forgotten  this,  I 
will  bring  it  to  her  recollection.  When  I  handed  her  the  box, 
in  order  to  her  placing  this  amongst  other  letters  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  she  shewed  me  a  lock  of  her  Royal  Highness's  hair, 
and  said,  "  if  I  minded  myself,  I  might  hereafter  be  honored 
with  such  another."  My  vanity,  however,  never  led  me  to  as- 
pire to  such  honours ;  and  had  I  been  ambitious  to  Jjosgess  so 
desirable  a  relic,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of 
M  A  Rape  of  the  Lock."  But  by  me,  at  that  tim^'  a  curl  of 
her  ladyship's  wig  would  have  been  esteemed ."equal'fjf  valuable, 
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On  Saturday,  March  the  27th,  I  waited  upon  the  editor  of 
(he  News,  us  Lady  Perceval  had  intreated  me  to  bring  down 
that  evening  a  proof,  if  I  could  obtain  it  in  time,  of  the  remarks 
which  they  relied  upon  Mr.  Phipps  would  make  in  support  of 
the  cause.  Mr.  Perceval  Speechley  accompanied  me,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  what  was  required,  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  Plripps?, 
and  rode  down  to  Blackheathin  Lady  Perceval's  carriage. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  March  the  28th,  I  was  told  a  long  story 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  refusing  to  per- 
mit Princess  Charlotte  to  visit  her  royal  mother,  until  the; 
Princess  Charlotte  carried  it  as  before,  by  "  insisting  upon  it.'* 
Letters  concerning  this  event  were  to  be  sent  to  me  at  the  office 
of  the  News,  but  never  came. — I  was  also  sent  for  to  Blackheath 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  the  30th,  when  her  lady- 
ship having  sent  every  other  person  out  of  the  room,  told  me, 
she  had  letters  of  great  consequence  indeed  to  publish,  and  that 
Mr.  Phipps  appeared  to  her  the  man  most  likely  to  do  them 
justice.  I  went  out  with  her  ladyship,  and  had  a  sight  of  those 
letters  —  her  ladyship  having  much  business  on  hand,  she  inform- 
ed me  we  should  not  meet  before  eleven  at  night.  During  the 
day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Speechley,  I  went  down  the  hill  to 
Mr.  Bidgood's.  We  had  heard  that  Lady  Douglas  and  him 
were  seen  conversing  in  the  Park,  and  being  both  strangers  to 
him  we  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre.  In  this  we  failed  ;  for  Mr. 
Bidgood  appeared  too  stupid  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  and 
his  wife  seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  errand. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Lady  Perceval  commenced  writing,  and 
by  twelve  sent  every  one  to  bed.  The  servants  were  told  that 
they  need  not  wait,  as  I  should  sleep  upon  the  sofa. 

Her  ladyship  said  the  experiment  they  were  going  to  make 
was  a  dangerous  one  ;  but  that  something  must  be  done  to  com- 
pel them  to  give  a  proper  establishment  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  then  copied  from  a  manuscript,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  her  ladyship,  those  letters  which  havejbeen 
so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  forgeries. 

The  spirit  of  John  Bull,  it  was  remarked  by  her  ladyship, 
was  dying  away,  but  this  would  render  him  clamorous.  In 
describing  the  danger  to  which  I  should  be  exposed,  her  lady- 
ship said  that  it  would  be  absolutely  requisite  for  me  to  be  out 
of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  letters. 
She  had  at  first  thought  of  lodging  Mrs.  Mitford  (who  was  also- 
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not  be  seen)  and  me,  at  the  Tiger's  Head,  at  Lee;  but  upon  re- 
flection that  was  too  near  Blackheath,  so  she  had  settled  it  that 
we  were  to  go  to  the  mother  of  her  friend  Hardcastle,  who  re- 
sided at  Woolwich,  where  we  should  be  perfectly  safe. — Let 
Mr.  Hardcastle  deny  this  if  he  can. 

I  was  then  asked, <!  if  the  worst  happened  whether  I  would  sub- 
mit to  be  confined  in  Whitmore-IIousetill  all  was  settled,"  us  it 
would  be  at  least  2000/.  in  my  way  when  it  was  over. — To  this 
I  signified  my  assent;  but  said,  that  I  could  not  perceive  the 
danger  which  her  ladyship  was  so  anxious  to  provide  against. 
The  danger  was,  said  her  ladyship,  in  my  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  which,  as  1  knew  so  much,  would  be  very 
unpleasant,  as  it  was  intended  to  keep  me  in  reserve,  in  order  to 
be  unexpectedly  produced. 

Believing  it  to  be  my  interest  to  coincide  in  all  her  ladyship's 
opinions,  I  never  hesitated  at  adopting  her  sentiments  and  pur- 
suing her  advice;  and  nothing  at  this  time  could  be  farther 
from  my  mind  than  that  the  letters  in  question  were  forgeries. 
If  they  are  forgeries,  I  never  gathered  from  her  ladyship's 
conversation  for  what  purpose  they  were  intended,  unless  to 
draw  the  public  attention  towards  "  compelling  an  establish- 
ment to  be  granted  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  :" 
and  if  such  was  the  object,  many  less  objectionable  methods 
could  have  been  devised;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  one 
to  be  more  feeble  or  lamely  executed  than  that  which  was* 
adopted. 

1  was  never  consulted  about  these  letters  further  than  I  have 
stated  ; — never  saw  them,  until  that  morning  ;  and  never  again 
saw  the  manuscript  from  which  I  copied  them  in  the  evening  ; 
whence  her  ladyship  got  them,  and  why  she  published  them, 
is  her  own  secret.  I  have  explained  how  far  I  was  concerned, 
and  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge  who  hs  been  imposed  upon, 
Lady  Perceval  or  myself.  1  have,  displayed  no  symptoms  of 
conscious  guilt ;  flying  from  the  custody  of  Mr.  Warburton 
cannot  be  accounted  such  ;  nor  avoiding  the  blood-hounds  so 
unjustifiably  sent  to  arrest  me. 

Her  ladyship's  own  letter  proves  that  she  sent  for  Mr.  Phipps 
to  compromise  matters.  Her  sending  also  for  Mrs.  Mitford  to 
Blackheath,  persuading  her  to  place  a  mad-house-keeper  over 
me,  and  soliciting  her  to  get  me  to  write  a  disavowal  on  her 
ladyship's  part,  for    which  she  said  I  should  be  made  indepen- 
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4ent  for  life,  (Mrs.  Mitford  is  ready  to  testify  this  upon  oath) ; 
and  finally,  by  surprize  procuring  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  her  letters  : — if  these  are  not  symptoms  of 
guilt  they  argue  an  imbecility  of  mind*  which  the  "  arbiter 
elegantiarum"  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
does  not  possess,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  legal  advisers, 
the  loquacious  ]^r.  H^art,  or  the  nervous  and  pithy  Mi>  Holt. 

To  return  to  the  letters. — Her  ladyship  directed  me  to  tell 
Mr.  Phipps  to  announce  them  by  hand-bills  and  advertisements, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  in  my  hands  a  note,  which  she 
said  would  give  me,  as  well  as  Mr.  Phipps,  the  most  sensible 
satisfaction,  and  from  that  I  might  judge  what  I  had  to  expect 
if  I  remained  firm  to  the  cause.  That  note  I  conceived  to  be 
intended  principally  for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Phipps,  and  into 
his  hands  i  unhesitatingly  resigned  it  at  his  request ;  a  fac-simile 
of  which  was  originally  published  in  the  News  of  April  18th. 
— I  shall  here  merely  remark,  that  I,  have  frequently  seen  the 
hand-writing  of  her  Ifpyal  Highness,  and  1  believe  it  to  be  the 
same. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  April,  I,  gave  this  note  to  Mr.  Phipps, 
when  I  called  concerning  the  letters  which  I  had  delivered  to 
him  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  March,  in  the  evening,  as  I  had 
been  commanded,  to  do  by  Lady  Perceval.  The  manuscript 
comments  of  Mr.  Phipps  I  took  down  to  Perceval -lodge  ;  her 
ladyship  approved  of  them,  placed  them  in  her  ridicule,  and 
I  never  saw  them  more.  [  requested,  however,  her  ladyship 
to  return  them  to  me  for  Mr.  Phipps  ;  when  she  replied,  "  he 
must  do  without  them,  for  they  are  gone  from  my  hands."  A 
felt  deeply  hurt  at  this,  but  her  ladyship  did  not  allow  me  an 
interval  to  remonstrate,  as  she  hurried  me  to  town  to  bring  Mrs. 
Mitford  down  to  Woolwich,  where  she  promised  to  call  upon 
me  on  Sunday  morning. 

On  my  arrival  in  Crawford-street  on  Saturday,  I  learnt  that 
her  ladyship  had.  written  to  prepare  Mrs.  Mitford  for  her  de- 
parture, and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  her,  previous  to  leaving 
town,  "  to  destroy  all  the  letters  of  her  ladyship  she  could 
find  in  my  possession.3'  Mrs.  Mitford  had  actually  destroyed 
a  number  before  1  came.  This  instantly  opened  my  eyes,  and 
L saw  that  whatever  danger  there  was,  it  was  intended  that  I 
alone  should  he  exposed  to  it.— TJie  destruction  of  her  ladyship's 
letters,  thus    ordered ,  without   my   knowledge,    convinced  me 

that  I  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  serve  some  dark  design  of  her  lady- 
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ship,  .by  thus  depriving  me  of  every  means  of  defence  wliicli  I 
might  derive  from  such  authentic  sources. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  in  such  a  state  of  agitation.  I 
now  saw  every  hope  blasted,  and  all  my  fears  realized  ; — yet 
still  Mrs.  Mitford  stood  up  in  defence  of  her  ladyship  against  me. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Speechley  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  rail- 
ed upon  me,  to  say  her  ladyship  wanted  me  instautly  at  Black- 
heath,  on  Mrs.  Mitford's  account.  I  dissembled  my  resent- 
ment, and  went  down  in  the  carriage. — I  found  her  ladyship 
much  perplexed  ;  she  told  me  things  had  so  turned  out  that 
she  would  be  ruined  if  I  did  not  take  all  upon  myself. 
This  I  firmly  refused  to  do,  and  was  proof  to  every  art  of  per- 
suasion.— -Her  ladyship  vehemently  asserted  it  would  be  more 
than  2000/,  in  my  way,  and  had  recourse  to  the  "  sacri  fontes 
Jachrymarum"  in  vain.  I  saw  myself  a  selected  victim.  I  ab- 
horred the  persons  and  means  by  which  I  had  been  placed  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice:  and,  amidst  a  clamour  of  threats  and 
intreaties  from  her  ladyship  and  family,  I  seized  my  hat  and 
hurried  from  the  house,  with  a  resolution  never  to  see  it  or  its 
owner  any  more. 

Thus,  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  April,  1813,  terminated  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval ;  and  the  public  are 
now  fully  competent  to  judge  Upon  whose  head  the  crime  rests 
of  having  issued  documents  to  public  notice  alledged  to  be  for- 
geries. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Phipps,  the  proprietor  of  the  News,  had 
in  this  complex  business  is  well  known.  In  his  paper  he  has 
exculpated  himself  from  even  a  shadow  of  blame,  and  to  that  I 
refer  my  readers.  He  received  every  thing  direct  from  me,  and 
I  from  Lady  Perceval.  Deeply  as  Mr.  Phipps  has  been  involved 
with  the  public,  harassed  as  he  must  have  been  both  in  body 
and  mind  through  fny  means,  he  was  awaYe  I  was  innocently  the 
cause  ;  the  agent,  and  not  the  principal,  in  deceit ;  and  he  has 
manfully  scorned  to  be  biassed  against  me  by  the  numerous 
calumniators  of  my  name,  who  descended  from  Blackheath 
upon  his  office  like  a  legion  of  Cyclops,  in  pursuit  of  the  shel- 
tering bark  of  Ulysses. 

I  shall  briefly  observe,  that  revenge,  and  not  justice,  was  the 
object  of  Lady  Perceval;  for  since  the  period  I  made  my 
escape  from  the  myrmidon  she  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Mitford, 
from  "  benevolent"  motives,  to  place  over  me,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  once  more  to  seduce  Mrs.  Mitford  with  *«  honeyed 
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words,"  her  ladyship  has  had  several  police  officers  employed  to 
secure  my  person.  Four  of  them,  armed  with  pistols,  entered 
my  lodgings  by  force.  Wherever  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going, 
they  were  stationed  :  in  Crawford-street — at  Chelsea — and  at 
the  office  of  the  News.  My  boy,  an  infant  of  three  years  old, 
was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Speechley  to  find  where  his  father  was. 
There  is  such  a  degree  of  baseness  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
make  the  innocent  babe  a  mean  of  adding  to  its  father's  misery, 
that  the  thought  could  only  have  been  engendered  iu  the  brain 
of  a  demon  ;  that  babe,  too,  of  which  young  Mr.  Perceval  is 
the  godfather ! 

I  have  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  present  narrative,  avoided 
all  mention  of  my  own  private  concerns.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  had  long  ceased  to  rely  upon  Lady  Perceval's  word — 
when  a  newspaper  was  to  be  bought  over,  in  two  days  a  place 
could  be  procured  for  the  purpose;  but  when  he  who  had  sa- 
crificed his  time — his  health — the  comfort  of  his  family — and, 
finally,  his  peace  of  mind,  dared  to  put  in  a  claim,  it  was  evaded 
by  a  thousand  paltry  equivocations,  which,  though  I  had  saga- 
city enough  to  discern,  were  only  intended  to  keep  me  in  fet- 
ters, I  had  not  resolution  sufficient  to  fly  from  her  presence,  who, 
though  doing  me  repeated  injustice,  could  almost  persuade  me 
against  my  reason  that  she  was  my  best  friend,  With  respect 
to  saddling  the  letters  upon  me,  how  her  ladyship  could  ever 
think  the  public  would  credit  that  so  humble  a  being  as  my- 
self should  presume  to  risk  so  daring  an  action  as  to  fabricate 
papers  of  such  importance,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  judge. 

What  object  could  I  have  in  view  ?  or  what  motives  ? — On 
my  part  they  could  neither  serve  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
vanity,  nor  avarice. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  our  connection  with  newspapers,  had 
documents  in  my  possession  for  which  no  doubt  editors  would 
gladly  have  paid;  but,  poor  as  I  was,  that  poverty  never  made 
me  descend  to  meanness.  I  have  lost  much  by  her  ladyship  ; 
but  I  have  gained  a  lesson  which  will  operate  beneficially  on  my 
mind  till  the  power  to  think  and  act  for  myself  takes  its  last 
flight  before  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 

I  have  studiously  avoided,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  yet  preserve 
consistency  in  my  statement,  all  mention  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  cf  Wales.  The  feelings  of  that  illustrious 
female  must  have  suffered,  and  that  keenly,  from  the  impru- 
dence of  one  of  her  bosom  friends.    That  Viscountess  Perceval 
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was,  and  perhaps  yet  is,  a  bosom  friend  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  I  myself  well  know  from  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances, which  prudence  withholds  me  from  relating  to  the 
public.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  I  can  demonstrate  all  I  say 
from  facts.  In  one  of  Viscountess  Perceval's  Morning  Chro- 
nicle observations,  she  solemnly  declares  her  positive  convic- 
tion, that  the  Princess  never  saw,  wrote  to,  nor  spoke  to  Mr. 
Mitford  ;  nor  never  had  any  intercourse  or  communication  with 
him  at  any  time  or  place,  or  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever. 

This  is  a  sweeping  and  solemn  assertion,  which  no  person  of 
veracity  would  make  of  another,  who  had  ever  been  one  hour 
in  their  life  absent  from  their  sight.  Lady  Perceval's  memory 
must  again  be  refreshed.  Did  she  not  desire  me  to  conceal 
from  every  one  that  1  was  introduced  to  her  Royal  Highness 
twelve  years  ago,  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  down  the  river  ? 

I  thank  God,  my  perceptions  are  so  clear,  otherwise  I  should 
be  confused  amidst  such  a  mass  of  sophistical  and  positive  de- 
clarations, founded  on  falsehood  for  the  extrication  of  guilt. 

I  have  now  done  with  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval,  and  all  her 
■concerns,  I  hope,  for  ever  ; — but  if  her  ladyship,  or  any  of  her 
family  or  friends  (which  are  numerous,)  call  upon  me  a  second 
time,  I  shall  not  be  found  without  weapons  to  furnish  me  with 
a  proper  reply. 

To  use  the  language  of  her  ladyship,  "  I  solemnly  disclaim 
every  idea  of  goading  her  feelings  by  this  publication."  If  in 
some  parts  it  bears  hard  upon  her  gentle  form,  she  provoked  the 
pressure  by  keen,  though  feeble,  defiance;  and  I  have  been 
more  severe  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been,  from  a  "  solemn" 
conviction,  that  she  is  a  stranger  to  the  sensations  arising  from 
active  "  benevolence,"  and  a  consciousness  of  ever  having  p10„ 
moted  the  happiness  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Interest,  and  a  regard  for  reputation,  are  never  able  to  prevent 
htr  lapsing  into  indiscretions.  The  little  learning  she  possesses 
serves  only  to  inflame  her  pride,  and  not  control  her  passions. 
She  possesses  a  great  and  lofty  mind,  and  of  whatever  talents  she 
can  boast,  it  is  only  ambition  that  can  call  them  into  action. 

I  trust  her  ladyship  will  benefit  from  the  knowledge,  that 
the  tenderest  heart  can  command  the  greatest  fortitude  when 
insulted  by  malice  or  oppressed  by  cruelty  ;  and  that  deceit  and 
cunning,  like  indolence  and  sloth,  render  beauty  and  manners 
hideous,  wit  useless,  knowledge  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptiblee 
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doom'd  by  fate 


To  share  in  all  the  mis'ries  I  relate. 

Dry  den's  Virg. 


Wretched  the  man,  who  to  a  garret  rude, 
Without  or  friend  or  wife  his  woes  to  share, 
By  cruel  want  is  driv'n.     With  grief  he  hears 
The  Thames-street  nymph  vociferate  new  sprats, 
Or  muscles  hoarsely  bawl:   and  though  assail'd 
By  sOund  of  *  butcher,  ma'am,'  or  baker's  call, 
He's  doom'd  to  sigh  for  nature's  daily  claims, 
And  finds  neglect  his  only  portion  there. 

But  cates  like  those,  nor  well-told  themes 
From  busy  hum  of  Coffee-room  or  'Change, 
Ne'er  reach  his  dire  abode  ;  while  Famine  gaunt, 
With  all  her  haggard  train,  their  vigils  keep, 
And  strictly  guard  the  desolated  pass, 
To  scare  the  lonely  few  that  might  approach, 
And  soothe  his  varied  wretchedness  and  woe. 

Sequester'd  thus,  midst  penury  and  want, 
He  sighs  the  live-long  day  ;   nor  respite  gains 
When  nightly  shades,  thrice  horrible,  surround 
The  gloomy  walls  of  his  lone  citadel. 
And  oft,  alas  !   as  neither  dollar,  mark, 
Nor  Holland's  trifling  coin,  press  'gainst  his  thigh, 
He  snuffs,  cameleon-like,  the  savory  smells 
That  rise  obtrusive  from  hot  joints  below, 
Insinuating  through  each  time-worn  gap. 

E'en  so  grimalkin,  from  the  varied  hole, 
Inhales  the  pleasing  scent  of  heedless  mouse, 
Or  more  revengeful  rat.     Enraptur'd  thus 
He  couchant  lies,   or  stands  insidious  oft : 
But  if,  perchance,   they  negligently  peep, 
The  purring  tyrant  seizes  on  his  prey, 
With  jaws  envenom'd  or  disastrous  claw. 

But  this  or  serves  t'  increase  desire,  or  rack 
His  care-worn  breast.     At  length  he  lies  awhile 
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Forgetful  of  his  woes,  and  respite  gains 

In  drowsy  slumbers.     But,  alas  !  ere  long, 

With  rage  redoubled,  they  return,  and  crush 

Each  fancied  vision  which  awhile  deludes. 

Here,  his  imagination  still  on  wing, 

He  seems  to  rill,  so  pow'rful  fancy  acts, 

Till  ev'n  desire  grows  sick  ;  and  cuts  elate 

From  rich  sirloin,  or  dislocates  a  fowl, 

And  eats  of  food  that  to  the  gods  belong, 

Or  nectar  quaffs,  amidst  high  goblets  crownM  ; 

While  flaming  faggots  from  the  marbled  hearth 

Seem  to  rise  crackling  to  increase  his  bliss  ; 

Till  fond  excess  o'ercome  his  weaken'd  frame, 

Mov'd  by  the  pow'r  of  this  ambrosial  feast, 

He  wakes,  ye  gods  !  and  views  his  lone  abode, 

Where  varied  ills  indignantly  still  crowd, 

Too  long  his  constant  guests  ;  while  meagre  Want, 

Importunate  and  loud,  makes  her  demand. 

At  this  he  quickly  starts  ;  when  'fore  his  eyes, 

Instead  of  flames  his  shiv'ring  limbs  to  cheer, 

And  wood-hole  well  supplied, — a  ghastly  void 

Detestably  appears,  and  midnight  glooms 

Dispel  the  transient  gleam  of  fancied  bliss. 

Nor  these  the  extent  of  his  chequer'd  woes  : 
For  damps  nocturnal  through  th'  untiled  roof 
Descend,  and  mark  their  fall  incessantly  ; 
While  Boreas'  blasts,  distressing  in  approach, 
As  hoary  Winter  wraps  his  head  in  snow, 
Find  entrance,  and  precipitately  rush 
Through  paper;' d  windows  and  th'  unlisted  door, 
Benumbing  every  limb.     Whence,  horribly, 
When  day  peeps  forth  with  an  increase  of  care, 
Those  panes  that  hair-breadth  'scapes  have  still  survived, 
And  ev'ry  peril  brav'd,  by  frosts  o'erlaid, 
Paint  to  the  sight,  recoiling  at  each  glance, 
Both  hill  and  dale,  and  shrub,  and  forest  tree, 
Which  in  confusion  deck  the  chilling  scene. 

J.  P; 
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Mr.  Editor, 

Perhaps  the  records  of  no  age  can  produce  a  charac- 
ter more  strongly  chequered  with  vicissitudes  than  my 
own.  During  an  existence  of  only  four  years,  I  have 
been  the  vade  rnecum  of  the  austere  judge,  and  the  gar- 
rulous barrister;  of  the  sage  bishop,  and  the  laughter- 
loving  curate  ;  of  the  shrivelled  miser,  and  the  thought- 
less spendthrift;  and  I  have  once  had  the  honor  to  add 
ornament  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first 
city  in  the  empire.  I  could  many  tales  unfold,  Sir,  which 
would  raise  the  wonder  and  alarm  of  society,  and  would 
open  a  wide  field  for  the  talents  of  the  puritanical  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  But 
I  chanced  to  be  present  at  the  Lancasterian  meeting  a 
short  time  since,  when  a  certain  peer,  upon  whose  head 
I  conspicuously  figured,  very  daringly  insinuated  that 
riches  and  power  were  certain  bucklers  against  the  as- 
saults of  these  vice-hunters,  who  only  persecuted  the 
poor  and  the  friendless,  and  the  outcasts  of  fortune;  and 
therefore  it  might  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  were  I  to  ex- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  correction,  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  are  privileged  to  sin. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  my  present  possessor  be- 
gan to  read  most  audibly  Pope's  satires  ;  and,  after  lis- 
tening with  great  pleasure  and  attention  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  I  have  entirely  ajtered  my  intention,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  transitions,  and 
of  the  events  "  multiform  and  mixt,"  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  contemplate.  You  must  know  then,  Mr. 
Editor,  that,  after  much  painful  exertion  of  memory,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  trace  my  origin  to  the  taste  and 
science  of  a  professor  of  wigs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  elegance  of  my  appearance  attracted  number- 
less admirers,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  chef -(V am  re  of  that  art  of  which  I  was  a 
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specimen.    A  very  garrulous  gentleman  of  the  law,  noto- 
rious for  his  easy  impudence  and  self-conceitedness,  tore 
me  from  my  parent  with  just  the  same  sang-froid  as  I 
have  since  seen  and  heard  him  brow-beat  female  inno- 
cence, put  virtue  to  the]blush,  and  endeavour  to  frown  in- 
dependent talent  out  of  countenance.     I  was  very  soon 
placed  upon  the  head  of  this  worthy  ramification  of  the 
law;  and,    after  a  rehearsal  for  the  space   of  some  two 
hours  before  an  immense  mirror,  1  had  the  honor  to  make 
my  first  appearance,  in  Westminster  Hall.     At  my  en- 
trance I  was  saluted  by  the  obeisance  of  a  hundred  wigs, 
which  circumstance  I  have  frequently  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  I  ought  to  attribute  to  my  novel  form,  and 
striking  physiognomy,  or  to  the  dignity  of  my  wearer;  be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  it  gave  me  some  pleasure  and 
pride  to  notice  the  distinction  ;  some  portion  of  my  pos- 
sessor's assurance  instilled  itself  into  me,  and  I  managed 
to  go  through  my  part  in  the  day's  performance  with  tole- 
rable credit,     Nqt  once,  in  spite  of  the  disarranging  as- 
saults which  I  frequently  endured  from  the  fingers  of  my 
patron,  did  I  so  shift  my  position  as  to  detract  from  the 
powerful  effect  of  his  harangues.     A  few  more  practical 
lessons  perfected  me  in  the   mysteries  of  my  office,  and 
taught  me  how  to  take  the  gravity  of  the  court,  or  the 
presence  of  mifcd  of  a  witness  by  a  coup  cle  main;   and, 
between  you  and  me,  my  master  has  oftentimes,  for  the 
success  of  a  suit,   been  much  more  indebted  to  my  ver- 
satility of  talents  than  to  his  own  eloquence,  or  the  jus- 
tice of  his  case.     My  utility  deserved  his  gratitude  ;  yet, 
when  the  noyelty  of  my  attractions  wore  away,"  he  fre- 
quently slighted  me,  and  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  peevish- 
ness, actually  threw  me  down  most  dishonourably  on  the 
floor.     To  a  servant  of   my  spirit  this  conduct  was  mor- 
tifying in  the  extreme,  and  I  determined  to  be  revenged. 
Accordingly,  on  one  most  particular  day,   when  he  had 
taxed  his  powers  of  oratory  to  the  very  utmost,  to  draw 
dovvn  on  a  free-spirited  writer  of  the  day  the  severity  of 
the  court,  in  the  midst  of  his  gestures  and  grimaces^  of 
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his  tropes  and  figures  of  speech,  I  seized  an  opportunity 
at  the  very  climax  of  his  oration,  as  he  shifted  my  pos- 
ture, to  add  to  the  emphasis  of  his  language,  and  spite- 
fully pitched  forward  over  his  forehead,  struck  his  nose, 
and  entirely  discomposed  the  contour  of  his  countenance. 
The  shock  was  fatal ;  the  thread  of  his  eloquence  was 
snapped  in  twain  ;  he  replaced  me  with  the  most  violent 
signs  of  indignation  ;  hammered  and  stammered  ;  coughed 
and  sneezed ;  blew  his  nose,  and  wiped  his  face  for  some 
ten  minutes  to  no  purpose  ;  then  made  an  hasty  apology 
to  the  court  for  his  incompetency  ;  and  sat  down  amidst 
the  smiles  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  My  triumph 
was  complete  ;  he  could  not  recover  his  composure ;  but, 
stealing  the  first  moment  of  a  pause  in  the  business  of 
the  day,  pleaded  indisposition,  sneaked  home,  and  hurling 
me  behind  the  fire,  swore  ten  thousand  oaths  against  me, 
and  muttered  something  about  an  inclination  to  indict 
me  at  once  for  an  assault,  and  a  contempt  of  court.  For- 
tunately I  was  too  well  fortified  with  pomatum  to  be 
easily  consumed  ;  and,  after  lying  in  this  ignominious 
situation  for  some  moments,  I  was  rescued  by  the  clerk, 
who,  finding  his  master  continued  in  an  ill-humour  with 
me,  disposed  of  me  for  a  dollar  to  a  neighbouring  hair- 
dresser, who  instantly  put  me  under  a  course  of  training 
to  fit  me  for  the  reverend  pericranium  of  a  judge. 

In,  less  than  a  week  I  was  fitted  for  my  new  office, 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  mounted  the  elevation  for 
■which  I  had  been  prepared.  My  new  master  was  a  man. 
courted  rather  from  fear  than  affection.  He  had  gained 
a  title  by  his  versatility  and  intrigues,  and  had  great  inte- 
rest at  court.  He  frequently,  dined  with  his  prince,  and 
"being  a  bon-vkant  as  well  as  a  *  ryghte  merrieand  conceyt- 
ed"  companion,  his  jokes  and  his  oaths  much  amused  hrs 
patron  and  friends.  This  I  was  informed  by  a  fellow- 
servant,  a  neat  little  bob-wig.  which  my  lord  used  to  wear 
out  of  court,  and  as  this  little  bob-wig  considered  it  a. 
particular  honor  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  me» 
and  to  whisper  to  me  all  the  secrets  he  could  coltecfc,  \ 
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%as  usually  entertained  during  the  whole  night  with  a 
recapitulation  of  some  humorous   adventures  which  had 
occurred  during  the  day.     I  frequently  by  this  means 
discovered  my  master's  intrigues ;  and  although  he  was  a 
judge,  and,  in  certain  cases  a  second  Jeffries,  severe  almost 
beyond  precedent  on  those  unhappy  fellows  who  by  dint 
of  writing  had  gained  introduction  to  him  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  I  do  assure  you,   upon  my  honor,  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  names  of  several  married  ladies  of  high  rank 
and  virtuous  reputation  with  whom  he  has  been  most 
familiar  in  his  unbending  moments.     I  remember  to  have 
heard  one  story  of  an  attempt  of  his  lordship  to  com- 
promise with  a  father  for  the  honour  of  the  daughter,  by- 
way of  bargain,  bidding  for  her  charms  in  speculation,  un- 
til the  worthy  parent,  provoked  beyond  measure*  made  a 
thrust  at  him  with  a  case-knife,  and  compelled  him  to 
leap  over  a  garden  wall   to  save  his  life.     I  expected  to 
have  the  matter  brought  to  a  legal  issue,  as  his  lordship 
threatened  to  compliment  the  old  gentleman  with  an  ac- 
tion for  an  assault,  but  prudence  stept  inj  and  entered  a 
caveat  against  further  proceedings.      Ever  after  this  cir* 
cumstance,  however,  I  discovered  that  whenever  my  mas* 
ter  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  cases  of  criminal  con- 
nection, he  uniformly  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of 
tenderness  towards  the  culprit:  thus  giving  proof,  that 
the  consideration  of  his  own  frail  nature  advocated  with 
greater  force  than  the  eloquence  of  the  united  bar*  the 
cause  of  the  venial  errars  in  love  into  which  others  had 
fallen.     I  cannot  help  considering  this  trait  as  a  peculiar 
beauty   in  the  character  of  his    lordship,   although  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  has  led  writers  to  condemn  it 
as  an  evidence  of  his  having  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
devil.     With  respect  to  my   own    opinion*  Mr.  Editor* 
considering  myself  as  an  incompetent  judge  of  these  mat- 
ters, being  unfortunately  deprived  of  those  passions  which 
constitute  the  chief  enjoyments  of  your  species,  I  shall  re- 
frain from  giving  it,  and  leave  the  matter  to  be  discussed 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  defending  the  amenability 
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or  the  impunity  of  this  frailty,  which  is  common  to  ani- 
mated nature.     It. was  only  rarely  that  I  saw  any  freaks 
of  this  description,  for  during  twelve  months'  residence 
with  the  judge,  he  did  not  give  way  to  his  amorous  dis- 
pisition  above  a  dozen  times,  in  his  way  home  from  court ; 
and  then  it  was  his  usual  practice  to  lay  me  on  a  chair  in 
the  anti-room  while  he  regaled  without  restraint  in  an 
inner  apartment.     Alas,  Mr.  Editor,  it  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  the  accident  occurred  which  separat- 
ed his  lordship  and  myself.     We  had  called  on  a  lady  of 
quality  by  appointment,  whose  husband  was  from  home; 
she  was  beautiful  and  kindly  disposed  :   my  master  had 
frequently  made  advances  to  her,  but  this  was  their  first 
private  interview.   Her  ladyship's  Abigail  led  the  way  to 
her  mistress's  closet  and  withdrew,  leaving  us  in  a  very 
delicate  predicament  After  placing  me  on  the  table,  my 
'lord  threw  off  the  judicial  character,  exchanging  it  for 
that  of  a.  most  ardent  and  impatient  lover.    The  prelimi- 
naries v/ere  soon  adjusted;  aud  the  happy  couple  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ratification  ;  when,  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness,  a  rapping  at  the  closet-door  threw  them 
into  the  utmost  discomposure.     The  same  moment  the 
female  Mercury  of  her  ladyship  rushed  in,  sans  ceremonie, 
and  undismayed  by  the  situation  in  which  she  discover- 
ed the  lovers,  announced  her  masters  approach,  who  was 
even  then  on  the  stairs.     Not  a  moment  remained  for  in- 
vention to  have  scope :  the  straight-forward  way  which 
necessity  suggested,  was  the  only  one  left  for  adoption; 
and,  in  ten  seconds,  my  lord,  who  was  pretty  nimble  on 
these  occasions,  made  a  spring  into  the  garden,  leaving 
me  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  injured  husband's  re- 
sentment.    It  seems  that  some  humble  retainer  of  the 
latter,  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  my  lord's  judicial  se- 
verity on  a  certain  occasion,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
was  pretty  eager  after  revenge,  had,  by  some  means,  dis- 
covered his  lordship's  weakness;  and,  tracing  him  to  the 
bouse  on  this  very  evening,  shrewdly  suspected  the  mo- 
tive of  his  visit,  and  immediately  gave  his  patron  a  friend- 
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ly  hint,  which  caused  his  unexpected  appearance  at  this 
critical  moment. 

The  frail  fair  one  had  not  adjusted  her  dress,  nor  ba- 
nished the  hectic  of  confusion  from  her  cheek,  when  her 
angry  spouse  entered  the  closet.  His  eye  rapidly  passed 
over  the  room,  and  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
flushed  countenance  of  his  wife  :  he  was  not  deficient  in 
discernment;  he  read  his  shame  unequivocally  depicted 
in  her  varying  colour,  her  down-cast  eye,  and  faltering 
expression ;  and,  at  the  instant  that  his  suspicions  had 
reached  their  climax,  he  unfortunately  discovered  me, 
Every  apprehension  was  quickly  confirmed  :  a  hasty,  but 
dreadful  oath  escaped  his  lips,  as  he  snatched  me  from 
the  table,  and,  surveying  me  for  a  moment,  hurled  me 
across  the  closet;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, he  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  tone,  which  betrayed  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  "this  may  lead  to  further  proof," 
he  seized  me  once  more  within  his  annihilating  grasp, 
and,  without  further  remark,  carried  me  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and,  placing  me  within  a  large  trunk,  turned  the 
key  on  me,  and  left  me  to  my  own  musings. 

I  had  now  ample  time  for  reflection  on  my  forlprn 
and  destitute  condition.  Such,  methought,  is  the  un- 
certainty of  grandeur,  such  the  mutability  of  fortune. 
Oh !  the  curse  of  being  a  judge's  wig!  Yesterday,,  I  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  an  illustrious  brow;  to-day,  I 
am  locked  up  in  a  loathsome  and  dark  dungeon,  where 
no  air  can  penetrate*  but  I  am  left  to  die  beneath  the 
odious  and  complicated  odours  of  my  own  composition.' 
Through  a  small  crevice,  barely  sufficient  *to  admit  a 
glimpse  of  light,  I  discovered  that  I  was  lying  upon  a 
regimental  coat,  and  that  around  me  were  scattered  sun- 
dry articles  of  military  dress.  This  discovery,  while  it 
relieved  me  from  one  perplexity,  only  served  to  plunge 
me  into  another.  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  injured  spouse;  on  recalling  to  mind 
some  expressions  which,  at  various  times,  had  fallen  from 
my  late  master,  and  some  communications  from  the  little 
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bob-wig,  and  comparing  these  with  what  had  fallen  undef 
my  cognizance  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  hope  of  a  speedy- 
liberation  was  greasy  diminished,  by  the  natural  conclu- 
sion, that  as  it  was  not  probable  a  soldier  might  wear  a 
wig,  the  beauty  of  my  appearance  would  be  entirely  lost 
on  my  ruthless  gaoler,  and  I  should  be  doomed  to  eternal 
incarceration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  unlocking  of  the  chest ;  and,  the  next  moment,  I  was 
rudely  snatched  from  my  concealment,  and  exhibited  by 
my  master  to  a  stranger ;  who,  after  eyeing  me  most  at- 
tentively and  deliberately,  correctly  estimated  my  rank, 
and  advised,  as  the  lady  had  received  as  yet  nothing  be- 
yond moral  contamination,  that  I  should  be  returned  to 
my  owner,  with  a  suitable  and  severe  admonition,  and  a 
cautious  menace  of  consequences  should  his  lordship  ever 
again  presume  to  trench  upon  domestic  privacy.  The 
plan  was  agreed  to ;  my  delight  at  the  prospect  of  so  ear- 
ly an  emancipation  may  be  better  felt  than  related  ;  and 
that  joy  received  no  slight  addition  when,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  I  found  myself  on  the  road  to  ■  square. 

How  my  lord  received  his  reproof  I  was  not  able  to  learn, 
as  I  was  not  admitted  to  his  presence  :  my  greatness,, 
however,  was  at  an  end  ;  for,  I  was,  the  next  morning, 
thrown  into  a  chest  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  old 
wigs;  and,  about  a  week  afterwards,  was  purchased  by  a 
city  peruke-maker. 

Destined  to  undergo  anew  metamorphosis,  I  was  now1 
stripped,  pruned,  and  regenerated  into  a  medical  wig, 
and  speedily  surmounted  the  caput  of  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  wtiose  learning  was  only  equalled  by  the 
precision  and, pedantry  of  his  manners.  At  our  first  con- 
ference, I  received  most  vile  usage  from  this  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates; who  placed  and  replaced,  shook  and  shuffled 
me  so  roughly  and  so  repeatedly,  before  he  could  satisfy 
his  own  taste,  that  I  concluded  he  must  either  be  utterly 
destitute  of  judgment,  or  that  the  professor  of  wigs  had 
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really  tortured  ray  perfection  into  imperfection.  After 
gome  time,  however,  the  adjustment  was  completed,  and 
I  was  honoured  with  permission  to  attend  my  new  mas- 
ter to  a  patient  of  quality,  who  was  in  tiie  last  stage  of  a 

dropsy,  past  all  hope  of  recovery.     "  My  dear ," 

said  the    invalid,  with  an  affectation  which    pain,  nor 
scarcely  death  itself  could  conquer,   "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,    I  am  impatient  to  know  if  I  may  venture  to  Lady 
Babbleweli's  rout  on  Saturday  evening.     Remember  this 
is  only  Thursday;  and  I  must  and  will  go,  that's  poz! 
What  say  you  to  another  operation,  for  I  must  absolutely 
look  genteel,  and  within  these  three  days  I  am   grown 
quite  hideous?"    The  accommodating  physician, drawing 
his  watch  from  his  pocket  with  an  air  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  Adonis,  had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  too  great 
an  admixture  of  method,  paused  and  looked  wise,    fur 
some  forty  seconds,  and  then  with  a  happy  equivocation, 
replied,  "  Really,  my  lady,  it  is  possible,  that  is,proba«* 
t>le — supposing  no  new  accumulation   should  ensue  to 
baffle  nature — my  utmost  skill  shall  be  exerted — I  antici- 
pate the  happiest  results—and  trust  that  Lady  B.  will 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  just  for  five  minutes/'     The 
impatient  lady  here  interrupted  the  prosing  pedant— "  I 
will  go,  if  I  am  carried ;  why  all  the  world  will  be  there— 
you  are  quite  provoking,  I  declare  ;  monstrously  bearish 
to  think  of  any  possible  impediment/'     "  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  repeat  the  operation  until  to-morrow  night,"  re- 
plied the  man  of  medicine,  u  and  much  must  depend  on 
the  result."     **  My  going  shall  depend  on  nothing  but  my 
own  will.    Don't  talk  to  me  about  results ;  if  you  will  not 
answer  that  I  shall  go,  I  will  call  on  a  more  polite  phy- 
sician."    The  argument  was  decisive;  my  master  bowe^ 
assent,  the  lady  immediately  brightened   up,    and    we 
parted  in  mutual  good  humor.   At  our  next  call  the  lady 
of  fashion  breathed  her  last, 

I  very  soon  discovered  that  my  master's  wisdom  waa 
concentered  in  myself.  I  was  at  once  the  source  and  sup.* 
port  of  his  dignity;  and  he  appeared  perfectly  conscious 
of  my  importance,  by  tfte  great  care  and  attention  wh;c^ 
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he  paid  to  my  preservation.  From  a  conversation  whicu 
one  day  passed  in  my  presence  between  my  dresser  and  a 
new  footman,  I  learned  that  my  master  was  originally  a 
vender  of  spectacles  and  toys,  an  itinerant  merchant,  tra- 
velling from  town  to  town,  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Fortunately,  a  nostrum  which  he  compounded  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  immediate  consequence  was  the  elevation 
of  the  inventor  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  for  which  he  paid 
twenty-five  pounds  at  a  certain  university.  Previous  to 
his  assumption  of  this  title,  for  a  fee  of  about  a  guinea,  he 
had  procured  from  a  druggist's  shopman  a  list  of  the 
Latin  names  of  drugs,  and  a  few  other  professional  mys- 
teries, which,  with  the  aid  of  a  Pharmacopeia,  Buchan, 
Willich,  &c.  completely  qualified  him  for  emolument 
among  the  allies  of  death.  For  eighteen  pence  he  pur- 
chased at  a  sale  as  many  old  medical  books  as  furnished 
him  with  ready  quotations  for  every  occasion,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  character  for  learning  beyond  that  of  any  other 
professor  of  medicine  of  his  day.  I  remained  with  my 
medical  master  about  six  months,  during  which  time  he 
dispatched,  upon  an  average,  some  half  dozen  patients  a 
week  on  theirjourney  to  the  other  world  ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  effectual  mode  of  dispatching  business 
only  gained  him  the  more  patients,  and  seemed  to  enhance 
the  lustre  of  his  reputation. 

How  I  came  into  the  hands  of  my  next  possessor,  a 
subtle,  cringing  apothecaiy,  I  cannot  venture  to  say.  I 
had  lain  about  a  fortnight,  half  smothered,  amongst  old 
hats,  w7igs,  and  shoes,  and  had  travelled  many  journies 
without  once  seeing  the  light,  when  I  was  suddenly  re* 
leased  from  my  confinement,  and  handed  ovex  to  a  ser- 
vant maid,  who  appeared  to  consider  me  as  a  great  ac- 
quisition, and  immediately  caused  me  to  undergo  a  com* 
plete  renovation.  But,  alas  !  my  beauty  was  now  plun- 
dered ;  all  the  powder  and  pomatum  were  stolen  from  my 
locks,  and  I  wras  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  my  former 
self,  and  degraded  to  stand  behind  a  counter.  A  very 
brief  acquaintance  with  this  new  mode  of  life  convinced 
trie  that  a  treatv  oi  offensive  alliance  had  Ijeen  formed  be* 
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tween  my  last  and  my  present  employers  ;  and  that  those 
poor  patients  who,  through  the  strength  of  nature,  might 
have  triumphed  over  the  ignorance  of  the  former,  were 
sure  to  fall  beneath  the  spatula  of  the  latter,  who  never 
hesitated  to  make  up  the  prescriptions  rather  according 
to  his  own  ability  than  in  conformity  with  the  literal 
intention  of  the  instructions  he  received.  One  day  I 
was  unfortunately  for  my  own  consequence,  hurled  by 
my  master  at  an  ill-bred  dog,  which  had  entered  the 
shop  for  indecent  purposes  ;  but  missing  the  object,  I 
was  immersed  in  a  large  jar  of  oil,  which  rendered  me 
such  a  disgusting  spectacle  that  I  was  precipitated  into 
the  street;  where,  after  being  worried  about  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  by  all  the  puppies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  was  picked  up  by  a  barber's  boy,  and  carried 
home.  All  my  hair  was  immediately  shorn  off,  and  my 
whole  appearance  completely  renovated.  I  was  soon, 
converted  into  an  admirable  French  bob,  a  shape  very 
popular  in  these  times ;  and  about  a  week  ago  I  fell  into 

the   hands    of  the    Count  de  — .      The  change  of 

affairs  in  his  native  country,  I  suppose,  had  produced 
the ga'ieie  de  cour9  which  he  evidently  possessed;  he  was 
so  completely  overpowered  with  joy  that  he  was  caper- 
ing  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night,  to  morning 
again.  I  was  scarcely  ever  from  his  head  a  moment, 
"being  considered  a  most  valuable  appendage  to  his  per- 
son, which  was  naturally  so  destitute  of  grace,  that  every 
attraction  it  wore  was  palpably  stolen  from  art.  Last 
month  we  were  introduced  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Hart  well, 
and  the  favourable  reception  which  my  master  met  with, 
produced  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  his  whole  system, 
that  I  was  a  little  alarmed  lest  a  complete  insanity  should 
be  the  consequence.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  make 
choice  of  him  to  accompany  him  to  France,  hi  a  post 
near  his  person;  and  this  very  day,  Mr.  Editor^  I  am  pa- 
rading amongst  the  Parisians  in  the  Thuilleries. 

It  is  my  intention  to  keep  a  diary  of  events  during  my 
residence  in  Paris ;  and  I  shall  inclose  it  to  you  for  your 
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next  publication,  if  you  shall  think  it  deservingyour  notice. 
I  was  at  first  violentlyagitated  atthe  idea  of  quitting  these 
scenes  of  my  earliest  residence— scenes  endeared  to  me 
by  the  vicissitudes  I  have  undergone.  I  have  so  much 
patriotism  about  me,  that,  notwithstanding  my  French 
metamorphosis,  I  still  love  the  place  of  my  nativity  above 
all  other  spots  in  earth,  a  sentiment  which,  I  doubt  not5 
will  ever  adhere  to  me,  though  seas  and  continents  a\- 
vide  us. 

Peruke,  Jun, 


J)r.  HANKIN",  and  the  LIBERTY  of  the  PRESS. 


If  there  be  any  character  more  dangerous  than  another 
to  the  freedom  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  mankind,  it  is  that  of  a  specious  declaimer 
against  the  abuses  of  liberty  ;  a  courtly  and  servile  ad- 
vocate of  princely  vice  and  arbitrary  power  under  the 
pretence  of  rational  and  disinterested  loyalty ;  an  insi-a 
dious  advocate  for  all  the  arts  of  ministerial  persecution, 
while  his  pages  abound  with  professions  of  benevolence, 
justice,  and  philanthropy;  the  avowed  opponent  of  every 
description  of  literary  licentiousness,  while  he  himself 
indulges  in  all  the  bitterness  of  invective,  and  all  the  vi- 
rulence of  vulgar  scurrility.  The  kingdom  abounds  with 
the  expectants  of  preferment,  and  the  slaves  of  rank, 
who  are  seduced  to  the  most  perverse  application  of  re-, 
spectable  talents  by  an  insensible  bias  to  that  system  of 
opinion  which  most  completely  reconciles  their  interest 
and  their  vanity  ;  and  the  dependent  in  office,  the  as- 
piring rector,  the  neglected  lawyer,  and  the  obsequious 
danglers  of  the  court,  come  forward  with  their  annual 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  legal  and  moral  persecution  \ 
with  anathemas  of  spiritual  censure,  on  the  advocates  of 
religious  freedom,  and  gross  and  uncharitable  imputa- 
tions on  all  who  venture  to  believe  that  princes  are  frail, 
judges  inconsistent,  laws  imperfect,  and  men  in  office, 
incapable,  negligent,  or  corrupt.  / 
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Since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  undis- 
turbed circulation  of  every  production  of  the  press  which 
did  not  undermine  the  religion,  or  directly  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  has  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
distinction  between  a  country  governed  by  mild  and  equal 
laws,  and  an  empire  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  uncon- 
trolled and  arbitrary  power.  The  most  profound  philo- 
sophers have  recorded  their  conviction  of  the  benefits  of 
a  free  press  ;  the  most  eloquent  orators  have  dwelt  upon 
its  advantages  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  deep  and  ardent 
conviction  ;  and  the  most  celebrated  and  most  popular 
poets  have  exercised  its  privileges  with  a  spirit,  and  a 
fearless  intrepidity  not  iess  honorable  to  themselves  than 
propitious  to  the  cause  of  intellectual  freedom,  moral 
rectitude,  and  personal  decorum.  The  writings  of  Ba- 
con, Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Parr, 
have  enforced  and  exemplified  the  utility  of  a  press,  en- 
tirely unshackled  by  the  dread  of  courtly  influence,  and 
judicial  interference  ;  the  nations  to  whom  that  privi- 
lege was  denied  have  been  through  successive  years  the 
object  of  universal  commiseration  or  contempt;  and  the 
living,  not  less  than  the  departed  ornaments  of  our  lite- 
rature, our  poetry,  and  our  eloquence,  have  conspired  to 
eulogize,  and  to  establish  on  a  secure  foundation  the 
liberty  "  of  the  great  palladium  of  British  freedom." 

Indirect  opposition  to  the  continued  and  decided  con- 
viction of  the  British  public  ;  in  defiance  of  those  great 
and  revered  authorities  who  have  left  on  record  their 
profound  and  decided  opinions;  and  in  perfect  opposi- 
tion to  every  feeling  and  principle  of  decency  and  com- 
mon sense  ;  from  what  rank  in  life,  Mr.  Editor,  or  from 
what  description  of  society,  would  you  have  expected  a 
champion  to  come  forward  as  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  libel,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  pu- 
nishment it  inflicts?  As  a  petitioner  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  courts  of  law,  that  they  will  suppress 
in  to(o  the  publication  of  the  proceedings   which  take 
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place  within  their  walls ;  as  the  unblushing  proposer 
that  such  matters  only  should  be  inserted  in  the  public 
journals  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  and  the  courts, 
might  contribute  to  the  information  and  instruction  of 
those  who  have  inclination  and  leisure  to  read  them  ? — 
It  might  be  supposed  that  language  and  suggestions  like 
these  could  only  have  proceeded  from  some  shameless 
parasite  of  a  court,  from  some  servile  amanuensis  of  a 
literary  dependent  on  a  cast- off  mistress,  or  from  some 
distressed  and  miserable  scribbler,  who 

*f  thro'  the  broken  pane 
"  Eyes  all  the  filth  of  Drury.lane  :" 

But  what  will  the  public  think  or  say,  Mr.  Editor,  when 
they  are  informed  that  they  are  issued  from  the  press 
under  the  name  of  a  Clergyman,  and  under  the  title 
of  "  a  Letter  to  theE  ari  of  Liverpool."  The  avowed 
author  of  this  libel  on  the  spirit,  the  morality,  and  the 
justice  of  the  country  is  a  Dr.  HANKIN",  Rector  of  West- 
Chillington;  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace;  a  be- 
liever in  that  creed  which  was  framed  and  established  in 
opposition  to  the  reigning  power  ;  an  advocate  of  that 
faith  which  was  secured  and  extended  by  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  independent  intrepidity  of  its  early 
martyrs!  Under  the  garb  of  specious  declamation  against 
libellers  and  defamers,  he  enforces  and  elucidates  the 
most  malignant  and  the  best  exploded  systems  of  political 
persecution;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  inviolability  of  thrones 
and  mitres,  endeavours  to  banish  the  light  of  day,  and  to . 
consign  us  to  a  long  night  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and 
distress. 

To  the  comparatively  perfect  independence  with 
which  the  English  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
speak,  write,  and  print  their  sentiments,  may  probably 
be  ascribed  not  only  the  greater  portion  of  the  blessings 
they  themselves  enjoy,  their  .fortitude  and  perseverance 
under  political  difficulties,  but  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a 
struggle  more  arduous  and  momentous  than  that  of  Rome 
with  Carthage.    Nothing  but  the  general  diffusion  of  in- 
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telligence  would  have  kept  us  alive  to  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope, accustomed  us  to  the  progress  of  multiplied  and 
enormous  burthens,  and  enabled  us  to  look  forward  with, 
hopeful  fortitude.  Had  we  been  condemned  to  cast  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  glance  on  the  real  disasters  that 
threatened  us  with  destruction  ;  had  we  beheld  the  cha- 
racter of  our  enemy,  and  the  resources  of  our  native 
country  at  a  distance,  and  indistinctly,  we  should  have 
been  appalled  by  the  momentous  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  were  doomed  to  surmount,  and  involved  in 
uncertain  and  distracting  estimates  of  our  own  powers 
of  perseverance  and  defence.  The  character  of  a  united 
nation  belongs  only  to  a  people  who  can  encourage  and 
inform  each  other  by  the  unrestricted  and  spontaneous 
communication  of  knowledge  and  sentiment.  A  nation 
of  slaves  obeys  the  dictates  of  its  tyrant,  so  long  only  as 
he  leads  the  flower  of  his  youth  to  plunder  and  to  vic- 
tory: in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  retribution,  it  is  de- 
pressed and  astonished  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  unan- 
ticipated dangers  ;  and  many  halcyon  years  of  peace  and 
intellectual  liberty  are  required  to  render  its  citizens 
happy  at  home,  or  powerful  abroad. 

And  the  instrument  thus  powerful  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness;  thus  sufficient  in  the  destruction 
of  tyranny,  and  the  preservation  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  is  to  be  destroyed,  because  an  unprincipled  libeller 
occasionally  obtrudes  his  slander  on  the  public,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  the  royal  family  are  the  objects  of 
mercenary  and  malignant  ribaldry!  Because  the  Prince 
Regent  is  exposed  to  the  smile  of  the  populace  in  the 
shops  of  the  caricaturist,  all  paintings  must  be  subjected 
to  legal  and  political  jurisdiction ;  and  because  the  co- 
lumns of  the  morning  papers  are  frequently  eked  out 
with  insignificant  or  paltry  paragraphs,  the  newspaper 
press  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  senate  and  the  police, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  information  that 
is  not  acceptable  to  their  rulers!  Dr.  Hankm  reasons 
only  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  unrestrained  licentious* 
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ness  of  the  press,  and  prudently  forgets  the  innumerable 
advantages  by  which  all  those  evils  are  counterbalanced: 
he  talks  of  libels,  assassins,  the  violation  of  the  truth9 
and  the  indulgence  of  malice  ;  forgetting  the  numberless 
advocates  of  place  and  power;  the  virulence  of  the  mi- 
nisterial writers,  the  occasional  elicitation  by  both  par- 
ties of  facts  and  reasonings  useful  to  their  antagonists, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  public  admonition.  He 
does  not  surely  intend  to  argue  that  all  the  liberty  should 
be  on  one  side,  and  that  the  partizans  of  loyalty,  and  the 
servants  of  the  throne,  should  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  reasoning  and  accusation. 

Dr.  Hankin  asserts  "that  liberty  flourished  most  in 
those  times  when  learning  is  unknown;"  the  position  is 
either  erroneous,  or  may  be  accounted  for  on  principles 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
republic  of  Sparta  will  not,  we  hope,  be  adduced  as  a 
model  of  freedom  :  the  population  of  the  Athenians  was 
not  numerous  nor  diffused  over  a  wide  extent  of  space. 
Thirty  thousand  citizens,  continually  attendingjin  the  pub- 
lic halls,  applauding  or  condemning  the  senators,  and  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  contention  ;  accustomed  to  com- 
municate their  feelings  in  their  games  and  public  exhi- 
bitions, had  no  occasion  for  written  vehicles  of  discus- 
sion or  information.  Athens  was  a  moving  city  of  political 
debaters.  The  colonies  of  Rome  were  held  in  implicit 
subjection  to  their  conquerors,  and  retained  only  the  form 
of  liberty.  The  Roman  citizens,  though  more  numerous 
than  those  of  AthenSi  possessed  like  them  many  facili- 
ties of  daily  communication,  and  many  stimulants  to 
politicial  discussion,  of  which  modern  nations  are  desti- 
tute; and  if  Dr.  Hankin  be  willing  to  adduce  the  Romans 
as  examples  of  the  difference  between  people  accustomed 
to  the  blessings  of  the  press,  and  the  more  fortunate  na- 
tions of  former  ages,  what  do  we  discover  but  a  nation 
of  military  barbarians,  whose  delight  is  blood,  and  whose 
trade  is  conquest;  courageous  only  in -the  display  of 
those  qualities  which  entail  on  the  human  race  devas- 
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lation,  slavery,  and  death;  the  murderers  of  each  other, 
and  the  destroyers  of  their  neighbours  ? 

Dr.  Hankin  observes,  that  the  family  of  no  nobleman 
in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  persons, 
has  exhibited  a  more  exemplary  conduct,  or  displayed  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  moral  and  social  virtues  than 
that  of  George  the  Third.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Doctor  intended  this  passage  for  an  eulogy  on  the 
royal  family,  and  not  for  a  censure  on  the  rest  of  our  no- 
bility :  yet  if  we  admit  the  goodness  of  his  intentions, 
either  his  memory  is  deplorably  bad,  or  his  notions  of 
exemplary  conduct  ditTer  from  those  which  are  usually 
entertained  in  this  repository  of  libellers  and  assassins—* 
the  metropolis.  Supposing  the  former  of  these  to  be  the 
case,  we  shall  only  remind  him  of  the  P —  W — ,  T —  H — , 

Mrs.  C,  LadyN — -,  Mrs.  F ,    B— S— ,  &c. 

as  witnesses  to  whom  we  ask  him  whether  he  is  willing 
to  appeal  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  "  Some  people,"  as 
George  Rose  would  say,  "  overshoot  their  mark,"  and  get 
entangled  in  the  mazes  of  their  own  industrious  cunning- 
Dr.  Hankin  forgot,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  superabundant 
eulogy,  how  many  delicate  topics  he  was  recalling  to  the 
public  mind,  how  much  scrutiny  he  was  provoking,  and 
how  many  anxious  anticipations  his  fulsome  praises 
would  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  those,  whose  reputation 
he  has  so  gallantly  come  forward  to  defend.  It  requires  a 
cooler  head,  we  are  afraid,  and  a  more  wary  cunning  than 
the  Doctor  possesses,  to  win  his  way  to  the  humblest 
bishopric  in  the  regent's  gift,  by  the  path  of  loyal  and 
declamatory  eloquence.  Had  he  known,  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  pamphlet,  how  deeply  the  noble  families 
which  he  advocates  deprecate  the  mischievous  interfer- 
ence of  officious  friends,  he  would  have  escaped  the  mor- 
tification of  being  held  up  to  future  indignation  as  the 
most  prominent  advocate  of  the  most  destructive  species 
pf  persecution— as  the  patron  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and 
pbstrusive  licentiousness. 

But  we  have  a  more  serious  appeal  to   make  against 
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this  reverend  gentleman  than  that  which  is  demanded  by 
the  injudicious  execution  of  a  foolish  undertaking.  By 
Lis  sacred  functions,  and  by  the  very  tenor  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  is  bound  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God  in  all  its 
purity :  to  speak  the  truth  with  boldness  and  sincerity, 
to  admonish  the  sinner,  and  recal  the  wanderer  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  !  "  He  shall  say  to  the  king  'tis  the 
Lord  that  speaketh,  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  land  hearken 
to  the  words  of  the  prophet."  The  bible  allows  no  mo- 
dification of  phrase  in  condemning  the  wickedness  of  rank, 
or  reproving  the  sins  of  a  monarch  :  yet  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  professional  duty,  and  with  all  the  ho- 
nors of  his  sacred  character  upon  his  head,  does  this  censor 
of  the  times,  and  this  drawcansir  against  every  descr.p- 
tion  of  indecency,  come  forward  and  characterize,  as  "  tri- 
vial  errors,  scarcely  to  be  avoided,"  every  violation  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  against  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
christian  preacher  to  declaim  in  explicit  and  earnest  lan- 
guage. Such  was  not  the  accommodating  complaisance  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  denounced  the  Vengeance 
of  heaven  against  drunkards  and  adulterers.  We  leave 
it  to  Dr.  Hankin  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Romans,  and  the  modern 
divine, 
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From  Jonathan  Crump,  Tallow  Chandler  and  Soap  Boiler, 
to  hL  Brother. 

Dear  brother,  nay  time  is  so  much  taken  up, 
From  the  moment  1  breakfast,  to  that  when  I  sup, 
That  f  vow  I  am  growine:  as  thin  as  a  rat, 
Though  up  to  my  elbows  in  tallow  and  fat. 
The  cares  of  a  business  are  many  and  great, 
And  mine  has  increased  very  largely  of  late; 
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But  I  do  not  complain  :  for,  sweet  as  a  rose, 

Are  the  stinks  that  each  day  fume  under  my  nose. 

I  toil  late  and  soon,  and  my  labours  I  find, 

Like  those  of  the  scholar,  enlighten  mankind. 

I  mention  it  merely,  by  way  of  a  season, 

For  writing  to  you  only  once  in  a  season  : 

As  I  know  you'll  excuse  the  want  of  a  letter, 

When  my  thoughts  are  employed  so  much  for  the  better. 

Ah  Benjamin  !  Benjamin  !  thou  silly,  weak  elf, 
Thou'lt  never  have  wit  to  take  care  of  thyself. 
Still  drudging  at  home  with  your  pigs  and  your  bacon, 
And  devouring  your  money  as  fast  as  its  taken. 
]STo  prospect  of  fortune,  no  hope  of  renown, 
But  buried  alive  in  a  dull  country  town, 
Where  fashion  is  banish'd ,  and  taste  is  unknown, 
And  nothing  but  practical  joking  goes  down, 
Where  your  beaus  think  it  vastly  genteel  to  be  perking 
In  coarse  drabs,  worsted  hose,  thick  shoes,  and  red  jerkin5 
And  your  belles,  instead  of  their  silks  and  their  satins, 
Flaunt   in  ginghams  and  mitttens,  black  stockings  and 

pattens ; 
Then  your  parties,  what  are  they  but  coarse  hob  and  nob, 
Where  Thomas  pulls  Sukey,  and  Sall  kisses  Bob, 
While   your   smoking  and   drinking,  your   spitting  and 

hawking, 
Your  broad  vulgar  laughs,  and  your  loud  vulgar  talking. 
Resemble  a  tap-room  in  Redriff  or  Wapping, 
Where  you're  poisoned  with  filth,  if  your  head  you  but 

pop  in. 
How  different  from  London,  where  fashion  and  grace, 
Like  satire  and  scandal  are  found  in  each  place, 
And  elegant  wit,  with  fine  manners  combined, 
Form  an  exquisite  feast  for  the  sensitive  mind  ! 

I  remember  the  day  when  I  enter' d  the  waggon, 
And  parted  from  you,   my  dear  Ben,  at  the  Dragon  ; 
How  you  sobb'd  and  you  snivell'd,  and  urg'd  me  to  sta^r 
To  litter  your  pigs  and  to  stack  your  new  hay, 
But  my  soul  was  entranc'd  with  the  noble  design 
Of  making  my  fortune,  and  drinking  French  wine. 
So  I  set  off  for  London,  a  raw  country  lad, 
And  arriv'dj   with  six  shillings,   four  goodj  and  two  bad? 
VOL.  VII.  £    ft 
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(By  the  bye  while  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget, 

That  scurvy  trick  play'd  me  at  Lincoln  by  Bet, 

Who  chang'd  my  half  crown  when  I  paid  for  my  bed. 

And  for  good  lawful  silver  gave  bad  in  its  stead.) 

At  first,  to  be  sure,  I  was  dismal  enough, 

Formatters  went  on  a  little  too  rough; 

When  my  money  was  spent,  I'd  no  more  in  its  place, 

And  my  belly  grew  slender  as  well  as  my  face. 

Then  1  thought  of  your  counsel,  and  wish'd  myself  back  ; 

Of  your  bacon  and  dumplings  I  long'd  for  a  snack  ; 

Would  have  chang'd  my  French  wine  for  a  draught  of 

strong  beer, 
And  my  fortune — for  twenty-five  guineas  a  year. 
But  my  longings  were  vain,  the  die  I  had  cast, 
And  I  knew  if  things  lasted,  they  could  not  long  last ; 
For  nothing  was  clearer  to  my  simple  brain, 
Than  that  starving  a  man  puts  an  end  to  his  pain  ; 
Thus  from  sorrow  itself  I  extracted  relief, 
And  still  went  on  grieving  to  die  of  my  grief. 
So  the  man,  who  is  plung'd  in  debauchery's  sin, 
And  tipples  all  day  with  Hodges'  proof  gin, 
Finds  a  solace  in  thinking,  thattho'  'tis  a  crime, 
It  works  out  its  own  reformation  in  time  ; 
For  while  every  hour  his  habit  grows  stronger, 
Yet  nature  rebels,  and  endures  it  no  longer; 
But  injustice  to  both,  as  they  cannot  be  friends, 
Makes  a  spirit  of  him  who  with  spirits  contends. 

In  spring,  when  the  morning  with  clouds  is  o'ercast, 
'Tis  a  sign  that  ere  noon,  those  clouds  will  be  past : 
'Tis  a  sign  that  the  sun,  full  of  splendor  and  heat, 
Like  a  monarch  will  burst  from  his  silent  retreat. 
So  I  found  it  in  life  ;  for  though  gloomy  my  dawn, 
A  few  passing  years,  and  that  gloom  was  withdrawn. 
Ah !   blest  was  the  day  when  1  happen'd  to  stop, 
And  gaze  on  the  candles  in  Mr.  Dip's  shop  ; 
$Jo  candles  I  wanted  :    but,  nothing  to  do," 
Whate'er  was  worth  viewing  I  wanted  to  view  ; 
And  at  home,  my  dear  Ben,  as  you  very  well  know, 
I  ne'er  saw  wax  taper,  a  link,  or  flambeau  ; 
While  staring  at  these  I  beheld  Mr.  Dip, 
A  smile  of  benevolence  play'd  on  his  lip : 
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sTwas  a  smile  which  to  ev'ry  sad  child  of  distress 

Seem'd  to  say,  I  would  fain  make  thy  miseries  less. 

So  gentle,  so  mild,  was  the  glance  of  his  eye, 

That  sorrow  was  sooth  d  as  she  breath'd  forth  her  sigh : 

And  the  warm  tear  that  gusli  d  was  no  offspring  of  grief, 

But  the  harbinger  sweet  of  expected  relief. 

To  how  few,  in  this  world,  has  kind  Providence  giv'n, 

A  look  so  benign,  so  expressive  of  heav'n  ; 

How  few,  'mid  the  loveliest  of  man's  passing  race, 

Boast  the  beauty  which  virtue  imprints  on  the  face ; 

How  few,  while  they  trick  out  their  persons  with  art, 

Share  the  grace  which  benevolent  feelings  impart. 

Lord  bless  me  !  how  moral  I've  suddenly  grown  ! 
I'm  afraid  you  will  hardly  think  it  my  own  ! 
But  in  truth,  I  can't  help  when  I  mention  his  name, 
To  pay  the  just  tribute  of  truth  to  his  fame. 
Kind  soul,  as  he  saw  me,  so  lank  and  so  thin, 
As  hungry  as  death,  and  as  meagre  as  sin, 
How  with  pity  he  warm'd,  as  he  beckon'd  me  in ! 
You  may  guess  i  was  much  too  polite  to  deny, 
When  a  stranger  requests,  we  should  always  comply : 
I  enter'd  :  he  asked  me  my  name  and  my  station, 
Which  I  told  him  at  once  without  reservation  ; 
And  disclos'd  all  those  hopes  that  had  brought  me  to  town. 
And  how  all  those  hopes  had  been  fairly  cut  down. 
He  ask'd  me  no  more :  but,  unlocking  the  till,  ~\ 

Gave  me  money,  and  bade  me  go  dine  at  the  Mill.  > 

You  may  guess  I  complied  with  a  very  good  will;  j 

Twixt  the  head  and  the  guts  what  a  union  there  is ! 
When  the  latter  are  empty,  how  blank  is  the  phiz  ' 
When  the  latter  are  full,  how  alter'd  the  case, 
While  the  pudding  and  beef  mantle  over  the  face ! 
As  smug  and  content  looks  a  man  after  dinner. 
As  Satan  himself  at  the  soul  of  a  sinner. 
When  my  bowels,  erewhile  so  pliant  and  limber, 
Had  receiv'd  their  full  cargo  of  sound  belly  timber; 
I  retreated  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  friend, 
Whose  bounties  began  where  most  people's  end. 

To  help  up  the  fallen,  and  when  up  to  leave  them, 
Is  oft  but  with  seeming  good  will  to  deceive  them : 
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For  if  they  still  totter,  unable  to  go, 

'Tis  the  hand  that  supports  them  which  lightens  their  vroe, 
Yet  in  life  we  still  find,  only  that  kind  of  zeal, 
Which  films  o'er  the  wound  it  professes  to  heal. 
Leaves  the  venom  behind  while  it  plucks  forth  the  dart,' 
And  makes  all  incomplete  by  neglecting  a  part. 
Mr.  Dip  was  not  such,  for  he  well  understood, 
^  That  art  called  divine,  the  art  to  do  good. 

I  was  hungry — he  fed  me  :  was  friendless  and  poor, 

He  open'd  his  purse,  and  next  open'd  his  door. 

Gave  me  labor  and.  hire,  a  home  and.  a  friend, 

Life's  comfort  in  progress,  its  balm  at  the  end; 

Well  cloth'd  and  well  lodged,  in  the  course  of  a  weekj 

Like  a  dowager's  tabby,  I  grew  plump  and  sleek  ; 

Work'd  with  glee  all  the  day,  slept  contented  at  night, 

For  my  work  and  my  conscience  were  equally  light. 

As  his  shopman,  at  first,  I  soon  learnt  to  handle 

The  brittle  and  delicate  form  of  a  candle  : 

As  his  journeyman  next,  (having  taught  me  the  trade) 

His  long  and  short  sixes,  eights,  and  rushlights  I  made; 

Then  as  foreman  I  manag'd  the  melting  affairs, 

While  my  master  relax'd  from  its  toil  and  its  cares. 

Till  at  last  when  he  died,  he  bequeath'd  me  some  money, 

And  having  worked  in  the  hive,  I  tasted  the  honey  ; 

Went  round  to  the  customers  all  in  a  lump, 

To  solicit  their  favors  for  Jonathan  Crump, 

Mr.  Dip's  locum  tenexs,  and  eager  in  future 

To  copy  the  diligent  zeal  of  his  tutor. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  brother,  unfolded  to  you, 
What  you've  often  express'd  a  desire  to  know; 
The  life  and  adventures,  as  far  as  they've  gone, 

Of  one  whom  you  cherish  as  dear  as  a  son. 

In  my  next  you  shall  learn  what  further  ensued; 

For  the  present  this  letter  I  haste  to  conclude. 
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Quarrels  of  Authors;  or  some  Memorials  for  our  Literary 
History,  including  Specimens  of  Controversy  to  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth.  By  the  Author  of  "  Calamities  of  Authors" 
3  vols.    Murray. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli  to  pre-eminence  as  a  li- 
terary gossip   have  been    long  and   gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, by  that  numerous  class  of  literary  pretenders  who 
converse  with  fluency  on  subjects  which  they  have  nei- 
ther the  power,  nor  the  courage  to  investigate;  who  col- 
lect their  knowledge  of  poetry  and  criticism  from  maga- 
zines or  dictionaries;  and   pour   forth  with   all  the  con- 
fidence of  exuberant  learning  the  superficial  and  uncon- 
nected information  which  they  have  stolen  from  collec- 
tions of  anecdotes,  and  repositories  of  wit.     No  man  pos- 
sesses  more   completely    than   Mr,  D'lsraeli    the  art  of 
skimming   the  surface  of  literature,    of  supplying  to  the 
tattler  at  a  trifling   expence   of  thought  and    time  the 
materials  of  tea-table  learning  and  stage-coach  eloquence  ; 
at  his  command   the    costly   and  ponderous    quartos  of 
Prynne  and  Warburton,  "  contract  their  giant  bulk,  and 
sink  to  pigmy  size,"   the  convenient  companions  of  the 
lounger's  pocket;    and  whole  reams  of  controversial  vio- 
lence and  prolixity  are  reduced  to  a  form  and  related  in 
a  style  that  would   not  alarm  or  offend  the  most  harm- 
less reader  of  the  Lady's  Magazine.     As  the  flatterers  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  humble  purveyors  to  female 
entertainment,  who  assist  the  Berries  at  their  Sunday 
cotarie,  carefully  avoid   every  inconvenient  reference  to 
chronology,  and  pride  themselves  on    the  variety  more 
than  on  the  correctness  of  their  information,  the  trifling 
errors  so  frequently  committed  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  in  his 
statements  of  fact,  and  his  arrangement  of  dates,  do  not 
in  the  least  detract  from   his  utility.     Of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  that  a  Macdiarmid  is  represented  as  pining 
with  disappointment  and  expiring  in  distress,  though  his 

fortunes  were  prosperous,  and  his  labours  rewarded  be- 
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yond  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  The  lounger  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  D'Israeli  for  the  information  that  such  a 
person  as  Macdiarmid  existed,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
National  Defence,  and  that  he  departed  this  life  about 
six  years  ago.  This  information  is  sufficient  for  display ; 
and  if  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
statement  be  detected,  the  multifariousness  of  the  speak- 
er's knowledge  is  received  as  an  atonement  for  its  want  of 
accuracy. 

Influenced,   we   presume,   by    the  conviction  that  his 
productions  will  only  be  examined  by  the  numerous  tribe 
who    collect  from    his  volumes  the  means  of  "  shining" 
jn    blue   stocking  society,   Mr.  DTsraeli  dispenses  with 
the  labour,  or  disdains  the  drudgery  of  recording   his 
narratives,  or  expressing  his  opinions  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  grammar  and  common  sense.     He   appears  to 
possess  as  accurate  a  conception  of  an  elegant,    impres- 
sive, and  legitimate  style,  as  a  blind  man  of  colours,  or  a 
savage   of  the  elements  of  Euclid.     Conversant   with 
many  of  the  third-rate  authors  of  the  age,  a  dabbler  for 
thirty  years   in   abridgment  and   selection,    the  author 
of  a  romance  which  obtained,  by  its  felicitous  but  turgid 
description  of  life  and  manners,  deserved  celebrity  ;  en- 
dowed with  leisure,   ambition,  and  opportunity,  it  is  not 
less  singular  than  true  that   this  perpetual  claimant  on 
the  notice  of  the  public  commits  in  every  sheet  a  dozen 
grammatical  mistakes,  and  communicates  his  knowledge 
and  his  opinions  in  language  which  would   disgrace  a 
schoolboy  by  its  impurity,  pomposity,  and  inelegance. 
Within  forty  pages  of  his  Calamities  of  Authors  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  in  addition  to  many  gross  examples 
of  meanness,  absurdity,  and  bombast,  he  has  committed 
forty  gross  and  evident  violations  of  grammar  and  idiom. 
The  present  work,   though  less  decidedly   offensive    to 
taste  and  decency,  (for  who  could  assume  the  office  of  a 
critic  on  the  writings  of  Jonson,  Pope,  Warburton,  and 
D'Avenant,  without  advancing  in  correctness  of  st}'le,  or 
without  endeavouiing  to  deserve  the  suffrage    of    the 
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public  ?)  contains  a  greater  number  of  flagrant  trespasses 
against  grammar  and  good  taste,  than  we  remember  to 
have  detected  in  any  work  committed  to  the  public  be- 
neath the  sanction  of  a  respectable  bookseller. 

Mr.  D'Israeli,  ungifted  with  eloquence,  or  even  with 
the  common  faculty  of  sonorous  declamation,  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  express  himself  with  plainness  and  simpli- 
city.    He  delivers  the  most  common-place  opinion  in  all 
the  circumlocution  of  laboured  metaphor,  and  displays 
at  the   same   time    the   intensity   of  his  labour  and  the 
poverty  of  his  fancy.     If  he  speaks  of  the  dependence  of 
literary  men  on  the  opinion  of  posterity,  our  attention  is 
solicited  by  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  allusions  to  obla- 
tions, altars,  sacrifices,  salt,  corruptibility  and  incorrupti- 
bility, "But  Marvel  placed  the  oblation  of  Genius  on  a 
temporary  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  sunk  with  it;  he  wrote 
to  the  times,  and  with  the  times  his  writings  have  passed 
away  :  yet  something   there  is  incorruptible  in  wit,  and 
wherever  its  salt  has  fallen,  that  part  is  still  preserved." 
The  logical  correctness  of  the  paragraph,  independent  of 
its  language,  exhibits  a  just  specimen  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
powers  of   deduction  and    reflection.     Marvel's   works 
abound  in  wit,  but  writing  for  the  times,  his  reputation 
has  sunk,   as  the  circumstances  to  which  he  alludes  have 
faded  from  the  recollection  of  the  public ;   yet  wherever 
its   salt  has  fallen  that  part  is  still  preserved.     In  other 
words,  his  writings  have  passed   away,   and  yet   have 
been  preserved. 

In  other  parts  of  the  work  the  admirers  of  popular 
"  eloquence  will  be  delighted  by  vital  poems  ;"  "  the 
diseases  of  a  poem  proving  mortal,"  ii.  223. — "  knack" 
"dubbing," — "nick-naming,"  ii.  ISO.  Warburton's  fame, 
"  a  portentous  meteor,  unconnected  with  the  whole  plane- 
tary system,  imagined  to  be  darting  amidst  new  creations, 
as  the  tail  of  each  hypothesis  blazed  with  idle  fancies,  i. 
8.  "Colossal  magnitude"—" glare"— "  hallowed  spot"— 
"  splendors" — "  asbestos"—"  glowing- fires"—"  sparks- 
Hames"— "darkness"  "  labyrinths"— {all  within  the  com* 
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pass  of  sixteen  lines)  i.  14.  In  one  place  we  are  told  of  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred  while  "  Boyle  was  shewing 
how  Bentley  wanted  wit,  and  Bentley  was  proving  how 
Boyle  wanted  learning."  ii.  129. — "  Bentley  bristled  o'er 
with  Greek,"  ii.  131.  "  Singulari  sua  hitmanitate,  which 
means  his  unusual  courtesy,  or  politeness,  is  translated  by 
Mr.  D'Israeli,  his  singular  humanity !!  "  One  of  the  legi- 
timate ends  of  satire  is  to  unmask  the  false  zealot,  to 
beat  back  the  haughty  spirit  that  is  treading  down  all ; 
and  to  inflict  terror  and  silence,"  ii.  174.  "  This  bold 
haughty  and  ambitious  man  (Parker,)  was  one  of  those 
who  having  neither  religion  nor  morality  for  a  casting 
zceight,  can  easily  fly  off  to  opposite  extremes,  and  whe- 
ther a  puritan  or  a  bishop,  we  must  place  his  zeal  to  the 
same  side  of  his  religious  ledger,  that  of  the  profits  of  bar- 
ter, ii.  187." 

Did  any  of  these  metaphors  or  illustrations  display 
elegance,  ingenuity,  or  obvious  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, they  might  be  applauded  as  communicating  effect 
and  variety  to  sentiments  which  in  every  critical  work 
must  remind  the  reader  of  the  writer's  predecessors ; 
but  how  can  we  forgive  or  applaud  the  taste  or  temerity 
of  an  author,  who  introduces  vulgar,  vapid,  and  common- 
place images  from  the  casting  weights  of  a  ship,  and  the 
debtor  and  creditor's  sides  of  a  ledger,  to  describe  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  neither  restrained  by  religion 
nor  morality,  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  excited  by  their 
love  of  gain  ? 

To  the  general  scholar,  or  even  to  the  accidental  reader 
of  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  and  Chalmers's  Poets,  or 
Reed's  Biographia  Dramatica,  these  volumes  will  com- 
municate little  additional  information ;  while  their  only- 
influence  on  the  minds  of  less  instructed  readers  will  be  to 
corrupt  their  taste,  and  initiate  them  into  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  literary  history  which. 
if  they  be  at  all  examined,  should  be  well  and  completely 
understood.  An  occasional  fact  shining  in  the  dry 
clesart  of  a  thousand  lines,  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
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elicited  or  properly  explained,  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
covered, but  we  do  not  remember  any  discoveries  or  ob- 
servations of  more  importance  than  the  following : 

st  It  appears  from  Lintot's  book  of  accounts  that  Pope  re- 
ceived for  the  Iliad  32031.  4s.,  and  for  the  Odyssey  10411.  4s. 
7jd.  Dennis  made  of  his  Liberty  Asserted,  71.  3s.,  and  of  his 
Remarks  on  Pope's  Essay  21.  12s.  6d,  and  Gay  obtained  by 
hjs  Trivia  431. 

"  If  Warburton  read  so  much  it  was  not  to  enforce  opinions  al- 
ready furnished  to  his  hands,    or  with  cold  scepticism  to  reject 
them  leaving  the  reader  in  despair.    He  read  that  he  might  write 
what  no  one  else  had  written,  and  which  required  at  least  to  be 
refuted  before  it  was  condemned.  He  hit  upon  a  secret  principle 
prevalent  through  all  his  works,  and  this  was  invention,  a  talent 
indeed  somewhat  dangerous  to  be  introduced  where  truth  and  not 
fancy  was  to  be  addressed.     But  even  with  all  this  originality 
he  was  not  free  from  imitation,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing largely  without  hinting  at  obligations.     This  was  quite 
a  new   character  of  investigation  ;  it  led  him    to   pursue  his 
profound  inquiries  beyond  the  clouds  of  antiquity,    for  what  he 
could  not  discover  he  conjectured  and  asserted.  Objects,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  other  men,  were  merely  matters  resting  on  au- 
thentic researches,  now  received  the  stamp  and  lustre  of  original 
invention.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  state  in  which  others 
had  viewed  it ;  the  hardiest  paradoxes  served  his  purpose  best, 
and  this  licentious  principle  produced  unlooked-for  discoveries. 
As  this  principle  took  full  possession  of  the  mind  of  this  man 
of  genius,   the  practice  became  so  familiar  that  it  is  possible  he 
might  at  times  have  been  credulous  enough  to  have  confided  in 
his  own  reveries,  and  as  he  forcibly  expressed  himself  on  one  of 
his  adversaries  (Dr.  Stebbing,)    "  Thus  it  is  to  have  to  do  with 
a   head  ivhose  sense   is  all  ran    to   system."     "  His   academic 
wit"  now  sported  amidst  whimsical  theories,  marked  out  sub- 
tile distinctions,  and  discovered  incongruous  resemblances,  but 
they  were  maintained  by  an  imposing  air  of  conviction,  furnished 
with  the  most  prodigal  erudition,  and  struck  out  many  ingenious 
combinations  ;  besides  the    importance  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
topics  awed  or  delighted  his  readers  ;  the  principal,  however  li- 
centious by  the  surprize  it  raised,  seduced  the  lovers  of  novelty." 

Vol.  1.  page  43,  Sfc. 

We  have  been  more  explicit  in  our  animadversions  on 
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the  book-making  system  adopted  by  Mr.  DTsraeli,  as 
every  page  of  his  productions  demonstrates  the  most  as- 
suming confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  the  most  en- 
viable self-complacency;  while  he  stands  distinguished 
as  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  writers,  whose  com- 
positions pervert  the  judgment,  and  administer  to  the 
idle  display  of  multifarious  reading,  he  becomes  the 
just  object  of  animadversion  to  the  periodical  guardians 
of  national  morality  and  taste,  and  as  a  private  individual 
we  are  well  aware  that  he  is  too  far  removed  in  his  own 
opinion  above  the  approbation  or  the  severity  of  criticism 
to  solicit  or  deserve  independent  praise,  or  dread  judici- 
ous and  impartial  censure. 

Ancient  Drama.  The  Tragedy  of  Dr.  Faustus,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe,  being  the  first  Number  ef  a  Series  {to  be  continued 
monthly)  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Dra- 
matic Writers  icho  fiourished  previous  [previously)  to  the  Re- 
storationymany  of  whom  were  contemporary  with  Shakespeare, 
1814. 

When  it  is  considered  what  a  high  price  is  usually 
demanded  and  obtained  for  the  productions  of  our  early 
writers,  whose  scarcity  is  commonly  their  chief  recom- 
mendation, any  attempt  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  literary  men,  seems  an  undertaking  worthy  of  encou- 
ragement and  applause.  The  object  of  the  present  work 
is  professedly  of  this  description,  qualified  by  the  judi-? 
cious  determination  to  be  guided  as  much  by  the  excel- 
lence, as  the  antiquity  of  the  performance.  To  select 
the  best,  not  to  comprehend  all,  is  likely  to  attract  the 
general  reader,  but  we  fear,  that  the  scholar,  who  is 
anxious  to  obtain  a  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  era  in  our  literary  history,  will  be  repelled  from  a 
compilation  which  at  best  gives  him  but  a. superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  topics  he  may  be  desirous  to  ex- 
amine. This  we  consider  to  be  an  inherent  defect  in  the 
plan,  not,  however,  sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the 
many  claims  which   it  has  to  public  attention. 

In  beginning  with  Dr.  Faustus  some  attraction  was 
calculated  upon  from  thepopular  character  of  the  story. 
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From  childhood  to  the  grave,  we  suppose  there  is  scarcely 
a  person  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus. 
Marlowe  has  treated  the  legend  with  great  poetic  skill  in 
many  parts,  and  notwithstanding  the  outrageous  impro- 
bability of  the  fiction,    the  reader's  attention  is  forcibly 
detained  by  the  rapidity  of  transition,  and  the  novelty  of 
situation  in  which  the  hero  is  placed,     It  abounds  in  all 
the  faults  of  his  age  ;  unnatural  conceits,  elaborate  anti- 
theses, and   pedantic  diction  ;  but  these  are  occasionally 
relieved  by  some  fine  touches  of  imagination.    Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  any  copiousness  of  extract, 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  gratifying   our  readers 
with  the  following.       Hell   is   discovered  to  the  frantic 
Faustus,  and  the  Bad  Angel  thus  addresses  him  : 
({  Now  Faustus  let  thine  eyes  with  horror  stare 
Into  that  vast  perpetual  torture-house  : 
There  are  the  furies  tossing  damned  souls 
On  burning  forks  :  their  bodies  boil  in  lead  : 
There  are  live  quarters  broiling  on  the  coals 
That  ne'er  can  die :  this  ever-burning  chuir, 
Is  for  o'er-tortured  souls  to  rest  them  in  : 
These  that  are  fed  with  sops  offiaming  fire 
Were  gluttons,  and  lov'd  only  delicuteSy 
And  laugh1 d  to  see  the  poor  starve  at  their  gates  ; 
But  yet  all  these  are  nothing  :  thou  shalt  see 
Ten  thousand  tortures  that  more  horrid  be,'* 
The  whole  soliloquy  of  Faustus,  while  waiting  for  the 
dreadful  hour  to  strike  that  makes  him  forfeit  to  his  hel- 
lish contract,  is  powerfully  descriptive  of   that  tremen- 
dous horror  which  we  may  suppose  would  possess  a  mail 
standing  on  such  an  awful  brink.     A  well-  -vitten  life  of 
Marlowe  is  prefixed,  and  the  play  is  accompanied   with 
notes;  but  we  wish  the  editor  had  illustrated  some  pas- 
sages by  a  reference  to  contemporary  dramatic  literature* 
Mephostopholis,  for  instance,    the  familiar  of  Faustus, 
is  often  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  ;    and  in  mentioning 
that  Edward  Alleyn,    the  founder  of  D'ulwich  college, 
used  to  play  the  principal  character  in  this  play,  we  won- 
der he  should  have  omitted  to  state  the  tradition  con- 
cerning that  endowment. 
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The  Rights  of  Literature  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  and 
Justice  of  the  Claims  of  certain  public  Libraries,  on  all  the 
Publishers  and  Authors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  eleven 
Copies,  on  the  best  Paper,  of  e eery  new  Publication.  By  John 
Eritton,  F.  S.  A.  1814.    pp.  77. 

The  very  Important  subject  to  which  this  able  pam- 
phlet refers,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  it  is  hoped  will  be  finally  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  literature  of  the  country  from 
the  depredations  of  opulent  public  bodies  under  the 
technical  sanction  of  the  law,  aided  by  the  perverse  sa* 
gacity  of  a  legal  professor,  whose  astuteness  seems  to 
qualify  him  better  For  an  attorney  than  a  comprehensive 
expounder  of  jurisprudence.  Whoever  examines  the  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  commonly  called  the  Copy-right  Act, 
with  a  mind  unwarped  by  the  habits  of  petty  distinctions 
and  evasive  constructions,  will  be  at  once  convinced  that 
the  necessity  of  presentation  was  a  contingent  obligation 
growing  qut-ojr  adherence  to  a  specified  form  of  proceed- 
ing. The  legislature  said  to  booksellers  and  authors,  we 
will  secure  your  property  from  iniringment  upon  a  certain 
condition  ;  if  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  accept 
the  security,  we  do  not,  of  course,  require  you  to  fulfil 
the  condition  :  but  if  you  do  avail  yourselves  of  that  pro- 
tection which  we  offer,  we  have  then  a  right  to  demand 
what  we  stipulate  for  as  the  equivalent.  It  was  a  con- 
tract founded  upon  reciprocity  of  advantage;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Christian's*  most  unchristian  explanation, 
it  was  a  contract  framed  only  to  oppress  the  protected. 
The  judges,  however,  have  ratified  this  construction,  and 
it  only  remains  to  appeal  from  the  expounders  of  the  law 
to  the  makers  of  it.  This  has  been  done,  and  we  trust 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  provide  an  adequate  re- 
medy for  a  most  anomalous  grievance. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  question,  nor 
follow  Mr.  Britton  through  the  whole  of  his  conclusive 

*  The  person  who  has  advised  tbe  claims  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 
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and  satisfactory  arguments ;  and  indeed  we  are  the  less 
inclined  to  do  so,  because  we  apprehend  that  almost  be- 
fore this  passes  into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  legis- 
lature will  have  determined  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will 
render  all  discussion  useless.     Should  it  prove  otherwise, 
however,  we   should  then  feel   ourselves   bound  to  call 
the  public  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  most  forcible 
manner;  meanwhile  we  can  only  applaud  the  liberality 
and  energy  with  which  Mr.  Britton  has  treated  it  in  his 
pamphlet.    One  error  we  will  suggest  to  him  before  we 
conclude.     The  quotation  at  page £7,    is  not  Dr.  John- 
son's.   It  was  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  the  author  of 
Phadra  and  Hippolitus,  nick-named  Rag,  for  his  sloven- 
ness  of  attire,  and  whose  account  of  Phillips,  Johnson 
incorporated  with  his  own. 


LINES 

On  revisiting  a  once  delightful  Place,  disfigured  by  ponderous s 
unmeaning  Edifices. 

Speclalum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amicif     Hen. 

When  Moult  by  Whorwood  was  possess'd, 

Or  Strode  those  precincts  cheer' d, 
'Twas  Beauty  by  the  Graces  dress' d  : — * 

Taste  ev'ry  where  appear'd. 

Cythera's  trees,  Calypso's  bow'rs. 

By  turns  attention  drew; 
Each  feature  spoke  celestial  pow'rs : 

To  lovely  Nature  true. 

Alas,  how  chang'd  the  scene  of  late ; 

What  heavy  piles  arise] 
All  seems  as  if  constraint  by  state, 

And  loaded  with  Excise. 

So  when  fair  Greece  the  Turk  o'erran, 

Arcadia's  charms  expired  ; 
Huge  walls  and  domes,  devoid  of  plan3 

Alone  were  then  admired, 

Gauging  Rod* 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES,  EPIGRAMS,  &c. 


THE   MUSICIAN  MISUNDERSTOOD; 
Or  the  Quarter's  Salary. 
A  man  of  music,  or  a  music  man, 
Either  of  these  will  suit  my  present  plan; 
Lovers  of  humour  to  my  story  list, 
The  hero  of  my  tale's  an  ORGANIST  : 
To  him  dame  Fortune  had  not  been  too  kind  ; 
She'd  given  him  talent — but  the  man  was  blind  ; 
Yet  music's  art,  which  soothes  the  savage  breast, 
Afforded  means  to  lay  his  cares  at  rest ; 
A  music-master  scarce  can  want  respect, 
The  parish  thought  he  played  with  great  effect ; 
And  though  churchwardens  oft  are  men  in  trade* 
He  found  his  stipend  regularly  paid. 

One  year  an  honest  seedsman  fill'd  this  place, 
When  money  wanting  as  might  be  the  case, 
The  Organist  and  guide  upon  him  waited, 
And  in  the  shop  his  business  briefly  stated. 
"  Your  pleasure,  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  a  brisk  young  spark, 
Who  partly  serv'd  for  shopman  and  for  clerk  ; 
"Why  Sir,  if  Mr.  Such-a-one's  at  home, 
Tell  him  I  am  for  a  quarter's  salary  come." 
•'  A  quart  of  celery,  Sir,"  reply'd  the  knave, 
«'  Why,  Sir,  that  in  a  moment  you  shall  have." 
For  fun  or  fate  had  so  the  thing  decreed, 
The  shopman  thought  he  asked  for  celery  seed  ! 
'Twas  measur'd  soon,  and  in  a  parcel  made 
Was  to  the  blind  man's  feelings  soon  convey' d» 
•'Sir,  though  I  cannot  see  I  still  can  feel, 
Your  master  never  treats  me  ungenteel, 
I  3m  not  a  man  to  take  this  kind  of  raillery, 
Is  this  pray  what  you  call  my  quarter's  salary  ? 
I'm  not  devoid  of  reason  or  of  sapience — 
Zounds,  Sir,  d'ye  think  I'll  take  this  load  of  halfpence  >n 
To  whom  the  youth — "  Nor  rogue  nor  cheat  I  pass  for* 
Here  is  the  quart  of  celery  you  ask  for," 
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A  perfect  discord  now  was  quickly  form'd  ; 
The  shopman  bluster'd,  the  musician  storm'd, 
Although  at  other  times  as  meek  as  mouse, 
The  deaf  ning  din  alarms  the  counting-house. 
And  hence  the  master  coming  soon  discern'd, 
The  droll  mistake  on  which  tUe  mischief  turned  ; 
The  celery's  emptied  and  the  money's  paid, 
A  mutual  explanation  too  is  made; 
The  laugh  succeeds,  and  harmony's  restored, 
And  hence  this  tale  may  cheer  the  festive  board; 


An  idea  of  the  sumptumtsness  and  luxury  of  our  ancestor* 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  circumstance  :  —  When 
Becket,  the  chancellor  of  England  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign, 
was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  Fitzstephens  (his  historian  and 
secretary)  says  "  that  his  apartments  were  every  day  in  winter 
covered  with  clean  straw,  or  hay,  and  in  summer  with  green 
rushes  or  boughs  ;  lest  the  gentlemen  who  paid  their  court  to 
him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  find 
a  place  at  table,  should  soil  their  fine  clothes  by  sitting  on  a 
dirty  floor." 


IMPROMPTU. 

The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  Dramatic  Writer. 
When  Reynolds,  the  dramatic  wight, 
Had  labor' d  thro1  the  marriage  night, 

And  hail'd  returning  day  i 
He,  in  his  lady's  listening  ear 
Thus  whisper'd  gently,  ,4'  Pray,  my  dear, 
"  How  like  you  this  our  play  ?'» 

"  A  play  /"   replied  the  disappointed  dame, 
**  Pray  call  it  by  some  other  name, 

Or,  entertainment  say  ; 
When  you  have  added  three  acts  more 
^o  the  two  we've  had  before, 

The  five  will  make  a  play  1" 


Biblical  Curiosity, 
The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  it. 
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A  German  was  invited  by  an  English  gentleman  to  take 
"  pot  luck1'  for  dinner.  He  would  eat  no  roast  beef,  no  turkey, 
all  the  dishes  passed  him  untouched  :  "  I  do  vait  for  dat  ex- 
cellent pote  loock." 

On  a  Friar. 
As  a  dissolute  wa^  lav  dying?  in  bed, 
"  Repent,  i  beseech  you,"  his  good  beadsman  said: 
Si  For  to  tell  you  a  secret — below  id  the  hall 
"  The  devil  just  now  did  my  senses  appal." 

"  And  under  what  likeness  :" "  Why  that  of  an  ass.*? 

"  The  fear  of  your  shadoiu  ! — so  let  the  joke  pass.'' 


Puritanic  Piety. 
At  Oxford,   much  against  my  will, 
Two  knights  I  met — -Bolbein  and  Hill, 
And  there  I  saw — Oh,  most  profane  ones 
Each  knight,  who  was  a  puritan  one, 
Hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday 
For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 


Anecdote  of  Sir  IV.  Jones. 
The  colour  of  a  man's  life  has  frequently  taken  its  first  tings 
from  accident.  On  sitting  one  day  near  a  pear  tree  in  the  yard 
of  the  boarding-house  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  at  schod, 
some  of  the  fruit  fell  orT,  and  there  was  a  general  scramble  of 
the  boys  that  were  near  the  tree  for  it  ;  poor  young  Jones  had 
his  thigh  broke  in  the  press,  and  was  directly  conveyed  to  bed, 
where  he  lay  for  a  long  time,  and  contracted  a  love  of  reading 
from  the  books  that  were  brought  to  amuse  him. 


The  ^Declaration  of  Love,  by  1.  Ncale,  Esq. 
My  heart  is  gone,   I  can't  tell  how, 

But  pure  's  the  flame  I  feel ; 

To  richer  girls  let  others   bow — ■ 

To  Mary  Ann-- 1.  Neale. 


A  Pun. 
'Tis  said  Napoleon  has  got  thiu, 
Reflecting  on  his  life  of  sin  ; 
But  tho'  he's  Boney,  fee  it  known, 
He'sjcod  for  all  the  wits  in  town. 
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Vourneen  Delisk  Skeelah  Og  ! 

An  humble  Imitation  of  Lord  B ^s  Grecian  Song. 

Maid  of  Blarney,  ere  we  split. 
Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  wit ; 
For  siuce  that  forsook  my  head, 
Horns  have  flourished  in  their  stead ; 
Hear  me  swear  before  I  jog, 
Vourneen  delish  Sheelah  Og. 
By  those  long  and  oily  tresses, 
JNever  teazed  by  comb's  caresses  ; 
By  that  lid  whose  bristly  border, 
Keeps  your  roving  eye  in  order  ; 
By  that  cheek  as  soft  as  bog, 
Vourneen  delish  Sheelah  Og. 

By  that  lip,  which  whiskey  warms ; 
By  that  waist  which  fills  my  arms  ; 
By  those  hugs  and  kisses,  honey, 
Which  have  won  my  heart  and  money  ; 
By --my  groans  which  mock  the  frog, 
I  am  ymirs,  ma  Vourneen  Og. 

Sheelah,  now  my  bow  I'm  making, 
Think  of  me  asleep  or  waking  ; 
Though  1  fly  to  Clanawoddy, 
Blarney  holds  my  soul  and  body ; 
Give  me,  sweet,  a  parting  pog, 
Vourneen  delish  Sheelah  Og. 

"  Vourneen  delish"  &c.  ?ra  expression  teeming  with  the  es- 
sence of  tenderness,  which  like  some  of  the  amatory  effusions  of 
Greece,  quoted  by  Lord  B.  would  lose  its  principal  charm  by 
any  attempt  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

"  Blarney  "  a  romantic  spot  admirably  described  in  that 
popular  ballad,     "    The  Groves  of  Blarney." 

"  Thoy  Ifly"  Lest  this  should  appear  too  paradoxical  to  the 
fastidious  philosophical  reader,  we  beg  leave  as  an  argument  um 
ad  verecundiam,  to  quote  the  authority  of  Lord  B.  for  so  boltj 
an  attack  on  the  laws  of  identity  ; 
"  Tho'  I  fly  to  Tslambol, 
*«  Athens  holds  my  heart  and-fioul." 
Ci  Pog"1  is  that  labial  collision  we  call  akiss0 
VOL.  VII,  3  T 
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EPIGRAMS. 

On  the  late  Fracas  between  Mr.  H.  S—  and  Sir  James  S-,  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
When,  charg'd  with  ink-stands,  these  fierce  foes 

Made  one  another  caper, 
Two  surgeons  should  have  been  at  hand 
Ready  with — blotting-paper  ! 

On  the  Adulteration  of  Flour,  lately  discovered  at  Trura* 
When  Truro's  millers  rnix'd  pipe-clay 
With  flour  t'  increase  their  treasure, 
We  may  be  sure,  the  weight  was  good, 
But  not  quite  so  the  measure. 


On  a  late  Speech  in  the  House  of  L-rds* 

While  St e  roasting  the  whole  lot 

Of  lawyers,  fills  the  House  with  fun, 

]Lord  E — h  grows  so  hot 

That  he  appears  quite  overdone. 

On  Dr.  Busby's  promised  Discovery  of  Junius, 
If  after  all  the  toil  and  pains 
Of  learned  and  unlearned  brains, 
This  lucky  Doctor's,  wond'rous  wit 
Should  on  the  rightful  author  hit. 
The  moral  of  the  thing  seem  this — 
A  fool  may  find  what  sages  miss  ! 


On  the  Character  of  Sampson  Miller  in  Kenny' s  new  Comedy 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

Why  Pugilists  should  walk  the  stage, 

One  only  cause  I  can  see ; 
To  please  the  Judgment  an't  the  rage, 

But  'tis  to  please  the  Fancy. 


On  Bonaparte's  Banishment. 
Nap  a  good  bargain  surely  makes, 
When  he  for  Elba  France  forsakes  ; 
Since,  in  the  balance  it  will  be  found3 
That  for  a  crown  he  gets  a  pound 
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On  KearCs  Richard, 
Ifrean  is  but  shorty  some  critics  cry, 
To  strut  in  buskin'd  tragedy  ; 
TsTor  are  such  critics  wholly  wrong, 
For  his  performance  nDe'r  seems  long. 

Birth-day  Feast  ;  or  a  broad  Hint  to  a  Common  Councilman 
of  O— — - —  Ward. 
I  love  the  man  who  spreads  the  news 

Of  England's  glories  far  and  wide. 
And  o'er  my  country  joyful  strews 

Green  laurels  pluck'd  in  honour's  pride. 
I  love  to  see  the  board  spread  fair, 

When  Vidler  toasts  his  gracious  king; 
And  hear  those  voices  die  in  air, 

His  bounty  made  so  sweetly  sing* 
But  I  do  hate  the  abject  wretch, 

Who,  "  common  nouncttVd"  dare  arise* 
And  with  a  miser's  ardent  stretch, 

Draw  sun-beams  from  another's  eyes* 

Yes,  W e,  thou  art  the  man, 

h  All  Cr — e  would  call  to  share, 

A  feast  which  thou  didst  never  plan, 
*a  Of  which  thou  never  paid  the  fare. 
Like  "  Water"  putrid  from  the  Thames— *> 

Thou  bear'st  a  name  indeed  thy  own  ; 
And  like  a  "  house"  enwrapt  in. flames — 

Thou  forms't  thy  own  intemperate  zone. 
From  Cr — e  thy  numerous  friends, 

Lord  how  they  press  to  share  the  board  ! 
And  Vidler's  generous  effort  ends 

Where  folly  calis  thee- — mighty  lord. 
For  shame,  thou  hog  in  armour  J  shame— => 

Another's  bounty  shun  to  soar-; 
For  Vidler's  ever-honour'd  name 

Will  live  when  thine  is  known  no  more. 
Thy  greedy  phalanx,  then  keep  off-— 

The  festive  board,  oh  come  not  nigh, 
Lest  generous  souls  at  thee  may  scoff— = 

Thy  Cripple-gait,  and  down-cast  eye* 
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Theatrical  Review. 


DRURY   LANE. 

Friday,  April  20th.  —  Twelfth  Night,  fyitrigue*  Wood- 
man's  Hut. — Miss  Stanley  made  her  first  appearance  this  even- 
ing in  Viola,  and  became  the  breeches  much  better  than  they 
became  her.  If  it  were  possible  to  associate  ideas  of  female 
modesty  with  stage  exhibitions,  it  might  exalt,  in  some  degree, 
our  pleasure  by  identifying  the  amiable,  chaste,  and  timid 
character  of  the  poet,  with  its  scenic  representative.  In  all  it* 
complete  fulness,  however,  this  cannot  be  done.  We  gaze  upon 
an  actress  as  a  woman  hired  to  please  us  ;  not  as  a  being  formed 
to  excite  loftier  sentiments.  Her  very  destiny  in  society  be- 
comes changed  by  her  profession.  A  fool  may  many  her,  and 
remove  her  from  the  stage  ;  a  madman  only  would  do  it,  and 
leave  her  there.  Now,  though  we  are  prepared  to.  meet  with 
eeitain  violations  of  feminine  decorum  (of  that  high  and  incom- 
municable spirit  of  decorum  which  dignifies  the  sheltered  walk* 
of  private  life,)  in  one  trained  to  the  business  of  the  stage,  hack- 
nied  in  the  public  eye,  and7  proof  against  the  multitudinous 
gaze  of  an  audience,  we  seldom  anticipate  it  in  the  youthful 
candidate  for  fame,  in  one  whom  we  instinctively  picture  to 
ourselves  as  at  war  with  modesty,  and  whose  struggles  we  pity 
without  condemning.  We  have  many  anxious  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  novice  whom  vanity,  want,  or  folly,  thrusts  upon 
the  desperate  course  of  extinguishing  the  power  to  blush  that 
she  may  have  the  means  to  live  ;  but  Miss  Stanley,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  kindly  relieved  us  from  them  all.  We  believe 
she  has  appeared  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  before  the 
public,  and  those  it  seems  were  sufficient  to  qualify  her  for 
throwing  off  at  once  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  and  exhibiting  her 
attitudes,  the. contours  of  her  form,  and  the  voluptuous  motions 
of  love,  in  the  habiliments  of  a  man.  As  she  made  the  display, 
shall  we  tell  her  our  opinion  of  her  shape  ;  what  parts  harmo- 
nized, and  what  were  discordant  with  her  attire?  or  shall  we 
suggest  the  more  instructive  lesson  by  our  silence?  We  prefer 
the  latter. 

With  regard  to  her  acting,  it  was  too  elaborate  and  artificial : 
it  betrayed  too  much  of  the  pupil  fresh  from  the  hands  of  her 
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tutor.  Nature  was  lost  in  studied  action  and  emphasis.  The 
lisp,  the  mincing' gait,  the  wreathing  inflexion  of  body,  the  lan- 
guid roll  of  the  eye,  and  the  insipid  hanging  of  the  head,  shewed 
that  she  had  practised  before  her  glass,  and  was  more  anxious 
to  look  than  to  act  the  character.  Viola,  as  drawn  by  Shake- 
speare, is  a  creature  of  unmingled  simplicity  ;  as  exhibited  by 
Miss  Stanley,  she  is  a  coquette  in  breeches.  We  never  saw  af- 
fectation more  exquisitely  pourtrayed.  It  was  a  finished  speci- 
men of  that  frivolous  anxiety  to  please  which  an  amorous  girl 
betrays  when  her  passions  are  unrebuked  by  her  judgment. 

The  other  characters  were  well  sustained,  especially  Malvo- 
iio  by  Dowton,  who  delivered  the  soliloquy  with  fine  and  na- 
tural humour. 

Mr.  Holland,  in  Orsino,  mouthed  his  love-rhapsodies  in  a  most 
affecting  maimer ;  but  the  audience  not  suspecting  he  was  se- 
rious, destroyed  the  impression  by  much  laughter.  Palmer 
played  Sir  Toby  Belch  as  he  would  have  played  Tag.  Knight 
cannot  act  without  provoking  applause  ;  his  Clown  was  as  in* 
telligible  as  obsolete  wit  and  unnatural  conceits  could  be. 
Mrs.  Glover,  in  Olivia,  assumed  rather  more  pomp  than  the 
character  required. 

The  amusinsr  little  interlude  of  Intrigue  followed,  and  the 
Woodman's  Hut,  with  unabated  interest,  concluded  the  per- 
formances. 

Saturday,  May  14th. — Othello— The  Review. — Mr.  Sowerby 
having  very  justly  received  that  intimation  from  the  public,  when 
he  played  the  character  of  Othello,  which  may  be  of  some  use  to 
him,  and  more  to  his  patron,  who  appears  to  err  as  much  in  the- 
atrical as  in  political  judgment,  Mr.  Pope  played  it  this  even- 
ing ;  and  as  the  piece  was  undisturbed  by  that  clamor  which 
at  once  disqualifies  the  actor  for  exertion,  and  the  critic  for  at- 
tention, we  have  selected  Mr.  Kean's  second  appearance  in  lago 
as  the  fairer  test  of  his  abilities  in  it.  We  said  we  anticipated  a 
successful  lago  ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  our  anticipation  has 
been  fulfilled.  Bis  scene  with  Ro&erigo,  in  the  first  act,  was 
^vell  pourtrayed.  The  iteration  of"  put  money  in  thy  purse," 
Mr.  Kean  managed  with  great  effect,  varying  each  time  the 
tone  of  voice,  in  which  the  monition  was  delivered,  and  each 
time  increasing  the  effect.  But  in  the  exclamation,  "  Drown 
thyself  !  Drown  cats  and  blind  puppies  I"  he  failed  in  express- 
ing that  profound  and  sarcastic  contempt   of  Rdderigd's  reso« 
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lution,  which  the  sentiment  itself  implies.  His  manner  was' 
too  jocular,  too  gay;  as  if  Iagp  merely  meant  to  rally  the  de- 
spondency of  his  friend,  instead  of  rousing  him  from  it  by  con- 
veying the  most  bitter  ridicule  of  its  pusillanimous  character. 
.And  when  Iago  dismisses  Roderigo  from  the  stage,  after  having, 
worked  him  to  the  point  he  desired,  he  gives,  in  one  line,  the 
very  essence  and  comment  of  the  scene  : 

"  Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse/' 

Mr.  Kean  uttered  this  with  no  marked  emphasis ;  no  concen- 
trated  energy  of  manner;  no  malignant  triumph  of  success:  on 
the  contrary,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  with  a  complacent 
smile  of  good-nature,  delivered  the  line  as  if  he  had  been  be- 
stowing a  benefit  on  his  friend.  Whatever  hypocrisy  may  be 
supposed  essential  to  his  schemes,  while  the  object  he  is  ruin- 
ing stands  before  him,  yet,  when  his  victim  is  absent,  the  toil 
of  artifice  ceases,  nature  throws  off  the  mask,  and  the  villain, 
plain,  simple,  and  undisguised,  ought  to  prevail.  We  remem- 
ber how  Cooke,  (the  best  Iago  the  stage  ever  saw) — pronounced 
this  line.  The  very  soul  of  the  poet's  conception  was  embodi- 
ed in  his  manner  ;  he  made  it  the  first  disclosure  of  himself  to 
the  audience  as  it  were,  and  prepared  the  mind  for  that  con- 
summate perfidy  which  the  progress  of  the  drama  developes. 
Mr.  Kean's  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  speech  was  equally  de- 
ficient. Malice  was  not  sufficiently  visible  in  his  fiend-like 
meditation  how  to  abuse  Othello,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging 
the  injury  he  suspected,  and  that  which  he  positively  knew. 

In  the  extempore  couplets  upon  the  character  of  "an  ob- 
serving woman,"  we  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Kean's  man- 
ner, though  in  reciting  them  he  did  not  sufficiently  pourtray 
the  hesitation  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  delivering  an  un- 
premeditated effusion,  Eis  utterance  of  the  last  line,  "To 
suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer,"  amply  justified  the  re- 
ply of  Desdemona  :  "  Oh,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion/' 
Instead  of  the  air  of  raillery  that  he  assumed,  we  should  have 
preferred  to  see  the  subtle,  reserved  tone  and  look,  indicative 
of  his  conviction  that,  after  all,  a  woman  is  but  a  creature  fit  for 
menial  offices. 

We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Kean  has  played  Apollo  and  other 
vocal  characters,  while  in  tne  country.  In  the  drunken  scene 
he  sang  the  stanzas  certainly  with  more  taste  and  execution 
than  are   commonly  found  in  the  representatives  of  Iago  ;  but 
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if  we  may  trust  the  proverb,  ex  pedc  Herculcm,  we  would  not 
recommend  him  to  try  bis  powers  as  a  singer  on  tbe  London  stage. 

After  tbe  broil  between  Cassio  and  Roderigo,  bis  feigned 
reluctance  to  relate  tbe  cause,  and  his  seeming  regret  at  tbe 
issue,  were  happily  displayed ;  as  were  tbe  crafty  bints  by  which 
be  works  upon  tbe  Moor,  in  tbe  third  act,  to  suspect  bis  wife. 
But  in  the  whole  delineation  of  the  character,  there  was  nothing 
greatly  pre-eminent :  nothing  that  soared  so  far  above  expecta- 
tion  or  experience  as  to  fasten  upon  the  memory,  nothing  that 
bespoke  tbe  hand  of  a  master.  There  were  none  of  those  magi* 
cal  touches  which  seem  like  inspiration,  which  subdue  the  judg- 
ment, and  hurry  tbe  spectator  into  applause  by  tbe  tumultuous 
excitation  of  his  feelings.  It  left  none  of  those  deep  traces 
upon  tbe  mind  which  denote  in  an  actor  felicity  of. conception 
and  power  of  execution.  The  execution,  indeed,  we  occasion- 
ally thought  much  better  than  tbe  conception  ;  for  Mr.  Kean 
makes  Tago  a  gay,  comfortable,  and  playful  villain ;  a  lively 
good-humoured  rascal ;  a  spritely,  animated  knave.  But,  un- 
less we  have  read  Shakespeare  very  inattentively,  he  intended  a 
deep,  subtle,  gloomy,  unfathomable,  meditating  villain ;  a 
plotting,  calculating  one  ;  a  man  who  profoundly  schemes 
what  be  daringly  performs.  Such  a  character,  we  apprehend, 
Shakespeare  drew ;  but  such  a  character  Mr,  Eean  does  not 
exhibit.  In  him,  Iago  seems  to  act  rather  from  sudden  ini- 
pulse  than  matured  design  ;  rather  from  momentary  provoca- 
tion, than  from  fixed  and  settled  abhorrence.  The  voice  of 
popularity,  however,  at  present  accompanies  him,  and  he  will, 
no  doubt,  mistake  the  enthusiasm  of  novelty  for  tbe  sanction 
of  criticism  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re-affirming  what 
we  first  stated,  that  he  is,  and  will  prove  to  be — a  limited  actor. 

Among  the  more  prominent  errors  in  emphasis  which  we 
noticed,  we  shall  mention  only  one.  When  Othello  importunes 
Jiim  to  disclose  his  thoughts,  Iago  replies, 

"  Good,  my  lord,  pardon  me, 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to." 
Mr.  Kean  made  all  tbe  emphatic  word,  by  which  the  sentence 
implied  that  Iago  was  a  slave,  and  as  a  slave  entitled  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  slavery.     The  stress  should  evidently  have  been 
placed  upon  slaves.     His  pronunciation  of  words,  too,  is  glar- 
ingly incorrect.     In  prologue,  be  makes  tbe  o  long-;  put,  he 
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pronounces  like  the  game  so  called,  &c     In  a  man  of  tolera- 
ble education  these  errors  would  be  unpardonable. 

Othello  found  an  able  representative  in  Pope,  except  during 
the  first  act.  In  the  impassioned  parts  he  sustained  the  cha- 
racter well ;  but  the  speech  to  the  senate  was  too  rhetorical, 
vehement,  and  artificial,  for  one  who  professed  himself  "rude 
in  speech,  and  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace/* 
Mr.  Holland,  in  Cassio,  belied  Iago's  description  of  him— 
"  He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected  ;  framed  to  make  women  false." 

In  the  drunken  scene  he  reeled  about  like  a  fuddled  tailor. 
IrVe  never  saw  the  progress  of  intoxication  more  finely  marked 
than  it  used;  to  be  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble  ia  Cassio.  He  did  not 
merely  stagger  and  hiccup  ;  but  there  was  that  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  that  thickening  of  the  voice,  that  leaden 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  that  gentle  undulation  of  the  body, 
which  are  the  real  effects  of  inebriety  when  not  pushed  to  bes* 
tiality.  Mr.  De  Camp  transformed  Roderigo  into  anideot; 
Shakespeare  meant  him  for  a  weak,  credulous  fop,  easily  per- 
suaded, and  easily  fooled.  Miss  Smith,  in  Desdemona,  was 
deficient  in  pourtraying  that  artless  simplicity-,  and  winning 
softness  of  manner,  which  the  character  requires.  In  the 
fourth  act,  where  Desdemona  attests  her  innocence  by  a  sud* 
den  appeal  to  Heaven,  when  Othello  asks  if  she  is  not  a  strumpet, 
she  was  very  great.  Mrs.  Glover  played  Emilia  with  consider- 
able spirit. 

Wednesday,  May  18. — False  Alarms— Festival  of  Apollo — 
How  io  Die  for  Love. — This  was  Mr.  Braham's  benefit,  and  the 
house  was  exceedingly  full.  To  the  admirers  of  vocal  excellence 
a  rich  treat  was  presented.  Mr.  Braham  introduced  most  of  his 
popular  airs,  and  all  of  them  he  sang  with  exquisite  taste  and 
judgment,  In  the  medley  which  followed,  (Apollo's  Fesli* 
val)  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again,"  was  charmingly 
sung;  M  Sweet  Echo,"  by  Mrs.  Dickons  and  Mrs.  Salmon,  de- 
serves also  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  been  managed  so  as  to 
produce  a  remarkably  fine  effect.  We  cannot  say  much  in 
praise  of  the  new  song  by  Mr.  Braham,  entitled  "  Peace,  or 
Vivent  les  BoiirbonsS* 

Thursday,  3Iay  19th.—Othel!o—  The  Farmer.— -The  inter- 
change of  parts  which  Mr.  Kean  has  adopted  in  this  play  doe* 
not  contribute  verv  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  public. 


